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INTRODUCTION. 


1 This is the fifth census of Assam, which in 1872, at the time of the first census 

of India, vas included in Bengal and at the census of 1911 
previous censuses -^-as Q £ Eastern Bengal and Assam The different 

standards of accuracy of previous censuses aro discussed m Chapter II briefly that 
of 1S72 is negligible "and that of 1SS1 was not sufficiently supervised, but those of 
1S91 and 1901 are reliable The population of Manipur m lb9I was omitted from 
the report of that year because of the lo^s of enumeration papers m the rising, but the 
population of Mokahchang subdivision of Naga Hills and an estimate of the popula- 
tion m North Lushai were added In 1901 Manipur and the whole of the piesent 
Lushai Hills district were included At tlio present census an unsurveyed tract of 
Serna and Eastern Angann villages, whose population amounted to 39,083, was the 
only addition to the area of tlio province. 

2 The enumeration was mostly synchronous, but m certain areas, whero on 

account of the scanty population and want of literate 
Tho enumeration persons this wns impossible, the counting spread over a 

period and in certain other places a modified form of svnehronous enumeration was 
adopted Tho synchronous system was enforced in all the plains districts, including 
the plains mnuzas of Garo Hills, m Lushai Hills, m part of Klrnsi and Jamtia Hills, 
m Dunrs Bagari and Eastern Rengma of the Mikir lull tract m Sibsagar and in the 
valley of Manipur State Tho modified svnehronous procedure was adopted in the 
rest of Khasi and Jaintia Hills, in the Mikir hill tract in Nowgong, m mauzns Western 
and Naga Rengma of the same tract in Sibsagar, and in North Cnchar. The oensus 
was non-synchronous m tho hill mnuzas of Garo Hills, m Duardisa and Borjar m the 
Mikir hill tract of Sibsagar, and in the Sadiya tract and amongst the Sarkan Nogas 
of Lakhimpur 

The whole provmco wns divided into blocks containing an average of 38 to 40 
houses m the synchronous tracts and about 80 to 90 houses m the rest in the hiBs of 
Manipur the average was as high as 141 houses per block. Each blonk was in the 
charge of an enumerator , over him was a supervisor, who was m charge of a circle 
consisting on an average of 11 blocks and was subject to a Charge Superintendent, 
who had about 14 to 20 circles to look after Tho Census Officer of each district was 
responsible for the adequate training of these functionaries, who u ere Unpaid except 
in parts of tho hill distucts at tho top was the Deputy Commissioner of each district 
Operations began m January 1910, when the area of each district was carefully 
distributed by means of maps and local enquiries into charges, circles and blocks 
Next all tho houses were numbered and finally the preliminary enumeration began by 
January 1911 tho entries wore mostly written on blank paper in older to avoid 
erasures by inspecting offioers on the forms, and were copied on to the schedules by 
tbe end of Eebruary On tho night of the 10th March 1911 each enumerator in tho 
synchronous tracts visited each house m his block, added tho names of new arrivals 
and crossed out the names of those absent or dead In tho modified synchronous tracts 
the preliminary record was brought up to date on tho morning of the 11th March 
from tho reports of village headmen to tho enumerators, who took up positions at 
convenient centres. In tho non-synchronous areas no attempt was made to correct 
the preliminary record after it had been cheoked by inspecting officers Special 
arrangements were made for large assemblies at fairs, etc , for moonng-ghats, and 
travellers by road, river or tram these are detailed m the administrative report of 
tho census, which is published separately. 

3 On the morning of the 12th Maroh 1911 the enumerators assembled at centres 
Provisional totals and prepared abstracts showing tho total population by 

sex and the number of houses in their blocks the super- 
visor of each circle then sent similar totals to the Charge Superintendents, and the 
latter to the district Census Officer Tho Deputy Commissioner then telegraphed the 
district totals to the Census Commissioner All the figures except those of Lushai 
Hills were complete by the 17th March the /delay m Lushai Hills was duo to difficul- 
ties m getting in the totals of Military Police outposts, the whole battalion beiw 
censused together, which was a mistake and kept the district totals back till 21st 
March fortunately tbe wooden spopn was annexed by a Burma district The final 
totals of the province wero only 55 in excess of the provisional figures, which is equi- 
valent to an error of ’00007 per cent Lakhimpur and Caohar totals were wired on the 
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13 th March noi were lees than the final figures by Uii and *071 per cent, rmpoctiro- 
lr allowanoe mint ultra?! be made on thoso oocationa for figures of tmreUora by 
fteomur or road which wots reoolred after the distriot figures had been telegraphed. 

4, Aj fooo ni possible the schedules wore sent to tho headquarters, wluoh wore 
usually those o i the district, to that the entries of each 
jratrutatJo*. indlrluoal might be copied on to flips. These were simi 

lar to tive flip* u*od for the first time in 1001 The arrangeaiaati worn generally in 
the hand* of the Deputy Commiarioners, but there w»a a Central Office hindor a 
Deputy Superintendent at Gauhatl, where the achednlos of Knnmrp, Guro mils and 
the inbdtrhioru of Mangaldoi ani North Lakhunpnr ware coptod by a staff which was 
the nuoleus U the to torn sorting establishment. Tho schedule* c>f Caohar and tho 
■abthritlom af Karimganj South 8ylbot and Habigmj were copied at the Central 
Office at Chittagong The work of oopying began on tho 10th In March and wa* 
completed In the late pterin oe of Bottom Bengal and Assam on 10th Jane 1011. A 

r X of 8 to 10 oopybts ™ placed under s superrisor and the work was paid for st 
rate of 0 pi oo per hundrea slips copied the srorago daily onUurn per copyist rcae 
from 878 in the beginning to 601 when work was in fall swing at the end of April. 
The mai imam number of Copyist* employed in Eastern Bengal and Af*am was 1 70L 
Special oare was taken to ensure accuracy as wo 11 as Urge outturns and on the whole 
the work was well done tho offloe at Gauhoti was the beat in the late prordnoe at 
this branch of the work 

After all tho entrios bad been copied on to tho slips, the latter were despatched 
to the Oentral O Aloes for sorting and compCatian af the tables those of tho Burma 
Valley and LiuhiU Dills were sorted at Chittagong and of the rest of Aurwn at 
Gauhatl. Bnrtlng was completed by the end of August. During tho proceas of sort- 
ing compilation began and was completed in the Gauhatl office by the 11th NoTernber 
l9ll three weeks before either of tne other offices finished. The compilation registers 
wets sent to my office for chock and comparison and a small staff was maintained la 
the Central OmoM until 31st March 1012 for referenoe* and re-sorting when neoeawiry 
The work done in the Gauhatl office was exoclloni and in many way* the best the 
Staff was not joemited from the Land Records establish m e n t as in 1001, and tbs 
sorters were mostly young men wfth all sort* of education down to the Lower Primary 
standard : this made the work of the Deputy Superintendent mow difficult than 
elsewhere. 

5. lisa only practical method 0 ! estimating the eori of the oensu* In Amro it 
seems to mo, is to calcu l ate the oost per thousand la 
Eastern Bengal and Assam up to Slat March 1913 and to 
add to this the additional eost jxr thousand in Assam up to the dose of my office. 
Tho figures of expenditure I hare taken are those of the AootmnU Department which 
show the extra float of the census to Gorermnant for example, my par was not 
debited to census, but the extra expense which Gcrenunent incurred by the fact of 
some junior officer acting in the pod which I would hare held. The larger the 
prorinoe is, the less per mllle of population is the oost of the pay of the Superintend 
cut and Us deputation allowance. This and the tact that no extra expense mai 
incurred on my account since April 1013 mu<t be remembered whan comparing 
the oost ol the ra e s eii t Census With that of the last. The aooounti of 1913-1013 
ala net jut complete, hut I hare allowed for t staff up to Slst December next, 
which f* the bat pcadhlc date for closing the offloe, for a share of. the coat of 
the Dacca office in April and ltay 1913 as estimated by the Superintendent of Census 
Operations, Bengal, lor future press charges on tho estimate of the Superintendent 
of the Bearotariat Pres* who la twin ting tho report, and for a deputation allowance 
Ibr mrself which has not yet been sanctioned, I hare included the total oost of 
the census of Manipur because the State paid ns only for the enumeration forms 

E lied ftnd hare exchtied the population of Hill Tippers State which snppliod or 
for ereiything I hare added sl»o the amount recouped from municipalities, 
use it wi* an Item of expense, tboogh it did not fall on Goremraent. 

The figure* in the margin are the acau-dt for Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 
5 ^ estimate for Assam- On this basis the expend! 

Xi«\xw 8 s tore per mllle up to 81st March 1013 was Rs 
•uUituHuu _ lul , MM «nd ttamftet at 18-1 miking a fatal 
of Rs 7-0-8 per thousand Contused. The oost in 
1901 »u Rs. 11 11 1 in Assam and just under Rs. 5 in Bengal . It is probable Jat, 
aaUnx aUowonca for the rise in wages within the last ten years, the latter low 
figure B impassible at the present dan it wo* partly dne also to the tott large 
popular len (orer 78 milli o ns) included tn Bengal at tirat ti me , 
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6. I doubt if tbo course of census operations, any more than that of true love, 

lias eror yet run smoothly anywhere, but probably the 
our mishaps opeiations, pnifc of the results ol which are materialised in 

the presont report, oonstituto a record They began m April 1910 m the piovmco of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam with the appointment of Mr. J Donald, ics, as Pro- 
vincial Superintendent in Novunbei 1910 ill Donald was compelled to take leave, 
when he bad brought the anangements for the actual enumeration practically to a 
conclusion and I was appointed to act temporarily m his place Unfortunately 
he was unable to return to duty m time and I continued the work m Eastern Bengal 
and Assam until 81st March 1912 Prom 1st Apnl my duty was confined to Assam 
alone, while the woik in connection u ith Eastern Bengal was undertaken by Mr. 
ESS O’Malley, ics, Superintendent of Census Operations in Bengal, who 
retained charge also of the new province of Bihar and Onssa Tiiose who have 
any idea of the labour of compihng statistics null perhaps appreciate the labour 
incurred in, firstly, preparing complcto tables in manusenpt for every census back 
to 1S72 for the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam and, secondly, after nearly 
half the tables of that provmco for 1911 were actually set up in type at Dacca, 
of removing the figures for Assam, substituting those of the two Bengal divisions 
which were added to Eastern Bengal to form the new Presidency, and striking new 
totals in every caso The present Bengal tables were printed at Dacca under the 
supervision of Bai Bahadur Jammi Mohan Das, my senior Deputy Superintendent 
The actual work of oompilmg separate tables for tbo present census of Assam began 
in February 1912 and n as practically completed m manusenpt at Dacca by the end 
of April, when a separate staff was transferred to Shillong to work directly under me 
I was appointed Director of Land Recoi ds and Agriculture in Assam from 1st April 
1912, and, as I was able to complete only two chapters of the present ropoit before that 
date, the rest of it lias been written during such time as I was able to spare from my 
other duties, of the routine poition of winch I was relieved for six weeks by the kindness 
of Mr A W Botham, I o s 

The printing misfortunes that dogged our footsteps at the beginning are desonbed 
m the Administrative Report and need not bo detailed hero It will suffice to say 
that the paper for schedule forms arrived at Dacca about three months behind its time, 
the printing cont< actor’s arrangements broke down m the most hopeless fashion and 
I was compelled to arrange as lato as January 1911 for the printing and cutting of the 
slips by the Dacca Jail Press These accidents appear trifling now, but they were 
the cause of very serious difficulty and anxiety, because the time to make new arrange- 
ments was very short and the work large in quantity and difficult of execution 
I hope that my successor will faro more easily 

7, Without the cordial assistance of tho Deputy Commissioners a census would he 

impossible to each and all of them and to the Census 
Aoknowiodermonto Officers of each district I am indebted for -their conti- 

nued\ exertions from the beginning to the end m most distucts their responsibilities 
continued up to the completion of slip-copying Jn addition to the aotual enume- 
ration there were many ethnographical and other enquiries imposed upon them , their 
reports have made possible the inclusion of almost everything of a non-statistioal 
nature in this volume the reador will he able to appreciate how much is due especially 
to Lieutenant-Colonel J Sbakespear, oie,dso, Political Agent m Manipur, to the 
Reverend Mr Pettigrew of the same State, and to Lieutenant-Colonel H Cole, i a , 
late Superintendent, Lushai Hills In addition I received a great deal of interesting 
information from Indian correspondents which has added considerably to wliat 
I have been able to write on the subjects [connected with the caste system 
-amongst tbom Babu Aghornath Adlnkan of Silohar and Mr G G Phukan of 
Sibsagar deserve special mention Lastly I come to fhe Deputy Superintendents, 
Rai Bahadur Jammi Mohan Das, Babu Atul Chandra Dutt, both at Dacca, Babu 
Abhaya Shankar Guha at Chittagong and Srijut Radlianath Phukan at Gauhati to 
these officers are mainly due tho accuracy and expedition of the work of tabulation, 
wluch enabled us, in spite of our bad start, to receive the congratulations of the Census 
Commissioner on getting m our first table at the beginning of September 1911 before 
all the other large provinces except the Punjab To Rai Bahadur Jammi Mohan Das, 
now Additional District Magistrate of Dacca, I owe more than I can explain he was my 
guide, philosopher and friend at tho beginning and loyal assistant to the end without 
him 1 doubt if the first and last census of Eastern Bengal and Assam would not 
have been a failure 
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CHAPTER I. 

PI STB IB UP ION OF TUB POPULATION. 

(,■) tub rnoviNCi: or assam 

In (he beginning of the much enlh cenfnn (hr whole of Northern India, t e , 
the area excluding (hr Presidencies of Bombay and 
Ar?» renuintionnn jbaunusrK'? formed tho Presidency of Bengal, which was 

administered In a Governor in Council (hr Governor being nlvj Governor General of 
Enha The form ition of subordinate entities of administration m this huge area began 
in 3830, vrluu (lie tern ton now known as tho United Pronncos of Agra and Oudh 
wa* given a vcjnratr (xnteme under n Lieutenant -Governor, and m 1S5J tho 
Governor Gcnrnil wnsnlieicl of the din cl ndminivtr ition of Bengal bv tho appoint* 
meni of a permanent Lieutenant-Governor Twenty a can later, in 1S7I, the latter’s 
burden was found to hr too ln-n\ and tho districts of the Bmlnna]mtra Valley and 
the adjacent hills together with Caclnr mid Sjlhct (in lS7o) were constituted as tho 
separate Province of Assam under a Chief Commissioner In spite of this relief, gravo 
difficulties were soon ag-un experienced m the administration of tho hugo territory 
under the Lieut emnl-Goiornor of Bengal, hut it was not until 3003 that tho qncstion 
■was tahen up m real earnest The result of tho deliberations which then took place 
was the decision to add to the small Prouncc of Assam tho eastern porhou of its 
umneldj neighbour and to consolidate these territories under a Lieutenant-Governor 
The Proviuce of Eastern Bengal and A^sam ns then constituted was again broken up 
on the 1st April, 1912 the Eastern Bengal districts were united with tho Bengal 
Comnnssioncrslnps of Burdwan and tho Presidency to form the Presidency of 
Bengal under a Governor in-Council Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa wore 
formed into a separate pro\ nice, while the old Province of Assam was ro-coiistitutcd 
under a Chief Commissioner Though at the time of the consus Assam thus formed 
a part of another province, it was decided that it should have a separate report for 
tho purpose of future administrate requirements 

In view of the material aiadablo m the Imperial Gn7cttcer and elsewhere it i*= 
hardly ncccssnrj to enter c\tcnsi\cly into historical or descriptive detail, but a brief 
account of the province and its mlnnmstrntx\ o div isions will not bo out of place ns 
an introduction to the statistical chapters which follow 

Tho area administered by tho Chief Commissioner of Assam covers a surveyed 
nroa of 01,471 square nnles, which is 5,228 square miles m excess of that roported' m 
1903 the increase is nlmost entirely duo to tho correction of an error m tho area of 
Manipur State, m British territory new survovs show an increase of only 5G square 
miles In addition to tho above area thcro is the unsurveyed country of tho Eastorn 
Angamis and Scmas which was added to the Nnga Hills since 1901 tho present census 
shows that this tract contnns nearly 40,000 people in 121 villages The total popula- 
tion of tho province is 7,059,857, of whom all but 34.0,222 persons m Manipur btato 
weic censuscd m British districts 

Assam owes its importance to its situation on tho north-east frontier of India. It 
is surrounded by mountainous ranges on throo sides on the north aro tho Himalayas 
shutting oil the table-lands of Bhutan and Tibet, on the north-cast is a scries of lulls 
which form a burner between tho upper Brahmaputra valley and tho moro or less 
independent Mongolian tribes who hvo west of tho boundary of China, on tho east 
and south ho the hills which march with thorn forming tho limits of tho Province of 
Burma and tho State of Hill Tippera on tho west lies the Province of Bengal on to 
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the huge plain* of which debouch the two valley* of iho Bmhmapntra and the Burma 
which form tho plain* of A *im, Thoee two vjjoyi aro icparatoa from each other bj 
tho As s am rank which project* weitmrd from tho hill* on the enrtem border 
The phytloal feature* of the province are full of variety The valley of the 
Brahmaputra on tho north fa an alluvial phun about ioO mllei in length and 60 mOe* 
in arrange breadth, to that ono never lose* light of the Hills on cither ride of tho two 
district* of the Surma valley Cachar form* the oortern nnglo and contain* one «ub- 
dlririon in tho hill*, while Syihct I* ao wide and flat that except In the extreme north 
and nouth tho appearance of the country recall* the plain* of Bengal. Mongolian 
Influence* are present everywhere, axeept in the greater part of Sylhet. Throughout 
tho plain* communication wn* and U itfll to a erect extent, mainly by water In than 
rain*, when tho flooded Brahmaputra and Burma rl*o and oorer the low I nnrfa 
Hindu* ore ttrioo a* numerou* as Muhammadan*, who are mmtly found In the Surma 
Talley and more than three time* a* numerous a* Animfat*, of wham nearly a 
and a quarter wore oonnued, mainly in tho hill* and the Brahmaputra tbIIoj In 
language there i* perhaps more drrortity cm the emtern frontier than eiiri* in any other 
part of India, and tho Khnii* powev* a tongue tho neareit affinities of which are a* far 
aiitant a* Oombodia and An*m_ The discovery that the tea plant wai indigenous in 
both valley* ha* led to tho oxnkdtatioa of their wnito area* by European capital, and 
it ha* boon truly mil that Dibrugorh at the upper end of the Brahmaputra valley fa 
more like * oohray than India In It* large European population and the extent of their 
industrial ontorpnae. 

2, In the north tho dominance of the "Brahmaputra dwnrf* everything else for the 
traveller In the rain*, to whose mind the country *cem* to 
' Pr * ra ' oonslit of tho huge river bounded mostly by jungle near at 

hand and in tho far distance by tho hill*. It u fed by many tributaries, of which those 
on the north are the larger swifter and more numerou* owing to the greeter height of 
their waionhod. In the ton there volley the Surma i* the name given to the northern 
branch of the main river which in Caohir fa known a* tho Burak the axifhom branch 
run* through tho centre of Bylbet where it 1* known as the Kudara it fa fed by name- 
on* tributaries on both tide* whloh ere most uteful for navigation. In tho rain* the 
wot of the valley fa practically one sheet of water and iU appearance approximate* to 
that of eaitern Bengal. 

3 The soil of tbe plain* fa ellaviil, that of the Brahmaputra valley being 
generally of a evnxlv character while that of the Burma 
° ultur * “ d valley fa mmtly clay He rainfall fa abundant and it fa 

rarely that there i* any danger of drought lu tho Surma valley the annual average 
Taria* from about 160 to 120 inebo* and culminate* in a mean of AGO Inohe* at Oberra- 


pnnjl in the northern hill* tho two end* of the Brahmaputra valley receive about 100 
inohe* peT year while in the oeatro the rainfall drop* to an average of 71 and at Lanka 
in a rooeo* on the Koplli it fa a* low a* A3 Inohe*. The mean temperature range* from 
84 in July to 60“ In January in the plain*, while the thermometer seldom rise* 
above 8tf in tho hflh. 

The Kid In the Brahmaputra valley being of a mare or let* rnndy character fa not 
so fertile a* that of the Burma valley the rim* of tho former have swifter 
c ur rent* owing to the elevation of tbe country and deposit coarse Kind within 
tbe valley retaining the clay until the current u slowed down in tho plain* of 
Bengal the level of the Burma valley fa so low that the ouorae of the river* 
1* more ilnggfah and hence enmre* a da poet of more fertilising lilt On the other 
hand, there are va*t area* of wort* In the Brahmaputra valley and ft cannot be said that 
the country fa anything but very fertile especially a* rainfall fa more important than 
soil for rioe which fa the main crop. Taking the provinoe a* a whole 7 i per 
oonL of the cropped area i* under noo, almost 6 per cent. i» under too, and 6J 
per cent, under uU-soedi the remaining crop are not of much importance. 


4 The province contain* no large town* and fa e«ntially sgnoultnral in character 
Tee, ootJ, cdl and U motions uarrymg constitute the main. 
Industrie*. The area included in tea estates amounted 
in 1910 to 1,8°0 square mile*, of which 617 square mile* were ootuahy planted and tho 
year'* crop yielded over 170,000,000 pound* of manufactured tea. The cool mine*, 
which aro situated in the north -rnit erf tho Brahmaputra valley gave a total outpat of 
over 800 000 ton* of cool in 1909-10 the oil well* In toe nmo tract produoed 
nearly 3,300,000 gallon* of mineral oil of lhrwwtono practically 06,000 tan* were 
quarried, madly m the Khad Hills. 8 Hi worm* are roared In the Brahmaputra valley 
and a imill proportion of the tilk fa exported a* cloth. 
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5 The province is divided into two Commissionerships, that of the Assam 

Valiev, winch includes the Garo Hills, and that of Surma 
Administrative divisions V aUe^ and H iU Districts which includes rest of the hills 

exclusive of the State of Manipur The population of the former is nearly three and a 
half millions and that of the latter ovei threo and a qnaiter millions The units 
of administration are the districts, of which there are 12 , excluding Sylhet which has a 
population of nearly two and a half millions, the average plains district contains 
somewhat more than half a million peisons, while the average population of a lull 
district is slightly over a quitter of a million the average aiea of each distnct 
is about <1,500 squaie miles 

6 The provmco readily falls into three homogeneous divisions — the Bialima- 

consus divisions putra Valiev, the Surma Valley ond the Hills In the 

Imponal Tables the districts are shown m their respective 
Commissionerships, but in the Subsidiary Tables m the body of this report they are 
arranged according to the natural divisions mentioned above In the thud natuial 
division, that of the Hills, are included the North Cachar subdivision of Oacbar and 
the State of Manipur the inclusion of the latter is the only difference betu een the 
scheme adopted m 1901 and that adopted now 

7 The Brahmaputra or the Assam Valley lies between the Himalayas on the 

north and the Assam Range on the east and south, and on 
Tho Brahmaputra vaiioy the west opens on to northern Bengal Mongolian in- 
fluences are predominant a succession of invading hordes from tho mith-cast made 
the plain of tho Brahmaputra then own and a eie able to defeat the attempts of the 
Muhammadan invaders fioni Bengal to gam a footing in the valley Two-thuds of 
tho people aro now Hindus, hut large numbeis of them aio comparatively now 
converts from non-Hindu tribes who are rapidly being absolved by the all-emhiacmg 
proselytism of the Vaishnava Gossnms m the east of tho valley , but still over one- 
sixfh of the population cling to pnmitivo nature worship , Muhammadans number a 
little more than one-tenth of the people On the north and south below the hills the 
country is generally covered with jungle by the evei -shifting hanks of ft the mighty 
river, which m the rams extends to five or six miles m bieaath, piecauous crops aie 
snatched before tho floods sweep down It is in tho central tract between the jungle 
and the river that population is mainly found generally the tea gardens aro near 
the lulls and below them lie tho milages The tea gardens depend for their labour 
almost entirely on m portation irom Cliota-Nngpur, ttie Central Provinces and Madras 
and their time-expired coolies form the most impoitant factor m the colonisation of 
the valley The devastation caused by tho Burmese in tho eaily years of the 
nineteenth century threw hack into jungle large tracts of cultivation The people 
now styled Assamese, in addition to an unonteipiising character which is due to their 
enervating climate and tho security of their crops, received a serious reverse fiom the 
severe cpidomic known as kala-azar, which has now practically disappeaied The 
Yalley cries out for people to fill up its waste areas, and though tho progiess of 
colonisation is hopeful, it will take many years to ramove the void Of the ciopped 
area G7 per cent is under nee, 8 per cent under tea and 2 per cent under jute, while 
oil-seeds cover 8 por cent It is in the upper distnets that tea is mainly grown, and m 
them the percentage under that crop vanes from 14 > pei cent m Dai rang to over 26 
pei cent m Lakhimpui The cultivation of jute is practically confined to Goalpaia at 
the mouth of the valley, where it covers ovei 6 per cent of the area cropped Com- 
munication is partly by land, but mainly by the Brabmapufra, in spite of the 
extension of the Assam-Bengnl Railway along the south of the valley tho numerous 
nvers which flow from the hills on both sides to the Brahmaputra aie on the whole not 
very useful for navigation owing to the swiftness of their currents 

8 Tho Surma Yalley, hounded on the north by the Assam Range and on the 

The Surma Valley SOllth b ? the n0rt5lcm Spurs of tile Luslmi Hills and Hill 

Tippora, is shut in on the east by the hills of Manipur 
on the west is its mouth, where the wide and water-covered plain of Sylhet matches 
with the Bengal district of Mymensmgh The plums portion of Cachar and tho 
whole of Sylhet make np tho valley The west of Sylhet is very similar to eastern 
Bengal, hut the district is distinguished as a whole by its large production of tea and 
the comparative unimportance of the jute crop tea is grown m the numerous valleys 
m the south of tho district and covers neatly 3 per cent of the area under cultivation 
Cachar is a comparatively new distnct , the plains poition has been opened up by tea 
planters and by immigrants from the more populous parts of Sylhet 


Taking the 


valley as a whole, ovei 80 per cent of the cropped area is under nee, 1 3 per cent 
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under jute, and 4 30 per cent under tea In Cachfl r tea tale* up nearly 17 per cent, 
of the cultivation. More than half the people are Muhammadans, mostly of the tamo 
•tardy semi -tunph tttion* kind that are found in eaatem Bengal In the •troth of 
Sylhet and in Cachar there are large aetUementi of Hanipura, which were originally 
startrd by refugee* from that State daring its war with Banna. Hie tea garden* 
employ large number* of oooHoi imported mm the United Provinoe*, Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. The Aa*un Bengal Baflrray skirts the foot of the hills on the 
south tnd east, but m the mini the r&it water way* of the two districts are the main 
mean* of oo mnmnJ oafaon. 

9 He rest of the prorinoe ocmiijfj of range* of Mia. Starting on the west of 
the Aanra Rango we hare in sucoenion the Garo Hills 
* “ 8 and the Kbaii and Jaintia HiLU which aro Joined by 

INorth Oacharto the haga HEU on the north-east and to Manipur on the aouth-eart i 
•oath weft of Mam par are the Luibai UUls. The general outline of thii mui of 
elevated country is that of the letter T -with a Up line running from north -eart 
to south west and a support running from weat to east. The general type of the 
people is Mongolian, bat there are *o many different tribos and language* that it 
would be hard to point to any other bond of connection. Generally the oonntry is 
covered with tree jungle, especially on the lower *lope* the average elevation Is 
4,000 feet, but some pools rise to 7 000, and Japro in the Nflga HiUris nearly 10 000 
feet w height Over two-third* of the population are Anlmfo* and about one-fourth 
are Hindus so-called, four fifth* of whom were censnsed in the State of llanlpur 
over four per cent, are Christians who constitute more than one-eighth of the people of 
the khaji and Jaintla HiLU. Accuracy in crop slat Utica cannot be expected, oat so 
for m they go, they *how that over 67 per cent of the cultivation is under rice a good 
deal of rough oottan exported from the Garo H ilja, and potatoes are grown extensively 
in tho Khasi and Jaintia H3U. Except in the latter district and m a part of the 
Naga Hills land is cultivated usually in the mo*t primitive fashlom a clearing being 
made in the jungle by Are and a number of different cropa being sown together in 
hole* dog beneath the ultra and harvested aa they mature. 


( I AREA POPULATION AND DENSITY 

10 Imperial Table I «how» the area of each distriot and Its population, urban 
H and rural by sex. together with the number of town*, 

* village* and occupied house*. Birnilar statistic* far 

subordinate division* cf each district will bo found in Prov i n ci a l Table I, which is 
printed at the end of the Imperial table* and which also thorn the variations of 

n nation In those smaller area* onoe 1891, wherever figure* are available. Attached 
his chapter are six subsidiary table* showing (1) density wattr-sunplv and crop* 
(2) distribution of the population classified according to density (3) distribution of 
the population between towns and village*, (4) tho number per mfltc of the total 

e potation and of each main religion who lire 

f towns, (6) town* c lstet fl e d by population, and 

o»T»hr^«rKrtr*v«ij*y Sim 'JjSfii (0) the number of p>T*an« per house and of 

huS* V,IWr ._ m££ M*MM house* per *qmr© mile. The area and pop ala 

tkm of the three natural dirkbuji are shown in the margin. 

11 Owing to the great area* of waste and rivers the density of the province is 
osdy 116 The greatest pressure of pcipu 
lotion is In the Burma Valley which 
support* 409 persons to the square mile, 
while the Brahmaputra Valley support* 
120 and the Hills aply 31 Compared 
with tho density of roost other parts of 
India that of Assam is a low but it i* 
more than double that of B urma . Tho 
diagram on the margin show* bow Assam 
stands in relation to other province* and 
countries. This I* not tho place to 
- - consider the extent of variations in the 
population, but it may be stated that 
there are now 0 or if allowance bo made for subsequent corrections in area, 16 persons 
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in ore to tlie square mile in the province than there were m 1901, the number having 
increased in the Surma Valley by 53 and in the Brahmaputra Valley by IS, Thcso 
aie encouraging figures and show that progress is being made 

Subsidiary Table II shows some remarkable contrasts One-third of the total 
Density of population in population is scattered ovei an aica which is equivalent to 
Assam thiee-fourths of the aiea of tho province and contains less 

than 150 persons to the square mile, one-quarter of the people live m a tu elflli 

part of the provincial area, 
where the density is bctw ccn 
300 and 450, while only 1 3 
per cent of the total area has 
a densitv of between GOO and 
750 and contains 7 1 per cent 
of the total population 

12 In the Brahmaputra 
Valley tho 
h ig h est 
district density is in Ivain- 
rup wlieie there are 173 per- 
sons to the square mile, next 
follows Goalpara willi 152, 
then Sibsagar with 138, 
Darrang with 110, Lakhim- 
pur with 10-1 and Nowgong a 
bad last with only 79 Tho 
most interesting point about 
those district statistics is 
that Goalpara has gone alioi e 
Sibsagar in the ordei of den- 
sity since 1901 hut other- 
wise there is no change A 

glanco at tho map of the Valley m the margin will show that density is greatest at 

its west- 

[Th£ BRAHMAPUTRA VALLEY— DENSITY Of THANAS' cm en{ j 

w hero 
it opens 
on to 
Bonga 1 : 
Sibsag ar 
near tho 
other end 
is a cen- 
tre of 
pop u 1 a- 
tion and 
w o u Id 
hold a 
much 
ji ig h er 

place if it did not include large areas of waste m the south-west wluJi were taken from 
the Nnga Hills before the last census from Sibsagar as a centre we mav imagine two 
radii of decreeing densitv running nortliw ards to Darrang and Laklnmpur, while mthe 
centro of tho val'ev no have the lowest densitv m Now gong, which is al^o ifTecfed hr 
large additions of waste ongmallvin the Naga Hills 'Ibis distribution of population 
is mninlv due to historical causes which were described in paragraph 3 1 of the last 
Census Deport bnefiv thev arc the results of the Hoarnam' rebellion and the 
Burmese imasion at tho beginning of the nineteenth century, when the surrmn" 
population was driven westwards, when the country was 'talen over (lit 
lopment of the tea industry attracted population to the upper districts of the 
valley, while the last decade has witnessed the settlement of a lame number of immi- 
grants from the neighbouring districts of Bengal m the riverain area of Goalpara 
Taking the districts m order from the wot re find that m Go llpara papula! on is 
densest in the south-west of Dliubn subdivision in the neighbourhood of the 
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Brahmaputra and tho Bengal border the density of tho "whole mlnhviikm being 
255 against 145 In tho moro sparsely populated subdl risk) a of Go dparn tho northof 
tho dhtriat contains q rcrj largo area ot reserved forest. Knmrup ii divided in two by 
tbo Brahmaputra, tho greater portion being on tho nta-th Innk In Gauhati subJlvMon 
there ore now £27 porsoo* to tno square muo and only 111 In Borpotr which is water 
log red on the south ntd contains a great deal ot wasto in the north 1 opulatkra U 
more concentrated on the north banlt of tho rtrorin Gaubsti subdivision, wlx-roNalbari 
thana is lint with a density of 400 two of its mamas containing over 800 persons to 
tho square mflo radiating from Nalbon population remains fairly donee towards the 
■outh-cart and south and across the Brahmaputra to Palasbari thana, while on the 
north-wost Boinll thana is fairly Troll populated. Tho only other t banal with a density 
error 100 are llsngia thana on tlio cost of halbert and Chnygaon on tho west of 
TalasharL In tno west of tho district population la sparse and In tho east 
on tha »nth bonk tho surrounding hills penult of a density of only 01 in Qanhati 
thana. In Darning tbo progressive subdivision of Topnr is still less thickly 

r uiated than decadent Manpaldal , llangaldal thana is first with 210 persons 
tho square mile, followed by Knlalgaon and Panerr tho density of Tcipur 
thana is only 117 and that of 8ootca only 101 lopulntion la coneentraiol 
in tbo west of the district in the centre and coat tney are largo areas of 
"waste in tbo middle of which Tcspur and Sootcn thanas form onset of population 
which even there Is distinctly sparse, bowgong is oxpo<cd to heayr floods on the 
north and ta shut in on thtf south by a lino ot Lilia broken only by tho Kopiii valley 
whkh a mostly waste. Population follows the oernrao cf the Knll ang and Is densest in 
IUha thana, wlioro there are 2°1 people to the square milo Ncrweong thana contains 
lo6 and Samaguri which llca botwixm the two only 09 Of tho threo subdivisions of 
the BIbsagnr dutnet J or bat has a density of 217 Slbs&grd of £80, while Golan hat, part 
ly owing to the large area of waste taken from tho haga Hills, Is list with only Co As 
thana areas are mostly net avnilnhlo in Go login t, wo must oanflne ourselres to tho 
other two subdivisions. The highest density 331 Is in Bortola thana south of BIbsagnr 
population is fairly thick all through a blook extending from westwards from 8onnri 
thana to the Gotaghat boundary it is only in the island of the UaJuH, where the 
density is 01 that tho population of Jorhat is sparse in Jorbat thana there are 840 
persons to the square mile. It is regrettable that the areas of thanas In Lakhimpur 
aro not available in th^ Sadr subdivision, where there are 143 persons to the square 
mile, the greatest density is in the neighbourhood of DibrugaHi town, tint of a fow 
of the mauxas being over 000 the average density of North I*khimpur is only 83 


, In the Surma Talley the On char plains hare a density of lofl, that of Hallo- 
Iurm VaJtoy hand! subdivision being 317 ann that of Silehar 203, but 

this includes quite a large area ctf outlying spurs of North 
Cachar hatigor* thana on 
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the north of the Barak 
supporting only 78 persons 
to the square mile In 
Bylhot the highest average 
density is m Habiganj an 
the Bengal border where It 
u 001 next o lines North 
Sylhet with 606, followed 
by Bouth Sylhet with 475, 
Karimgnnj with 481 and 
Banamgunj on tho north 
west with 385 Balaganj 
thana in the oentrt* of the 
district contains 706 person i 
to tho square mile the 
four thinas of Habiganj 


subdivision are thickly populated, the density varying from 096 in M a dh abpnr 
to 514 in Bonlyachang tho only other thana with over 600 is Jaldbub in Karl mganj 
two thanas of StmomganJ, Dharma posa and Scmamganj fall below 800 Tho 
exteraiTe flooding of Bunamgsnj Is a barrier to progress in population. 
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14 In the Hills the Garo Hills is first with a density of 51, hut this includes tlio 

population of two mauzas ra the plains The Naga Mills 
is apparently next with 49, but this is based on the old area 

which is not now correct Manipur 
has an average of 41, the Kbasi 
and Jaratia Hills 39, North 
Cachar 16 and the Lushai Hills 
only 13 It is possible to show 
subdivisions only in the iChasi 
and Jamha Hills and Lushai 
Hills, in the former Shillong 
contains 40 and Jowai 37 persons 
to the square mile m the latter 
the corresponding figures are 14 
for Aijal and 10 for Lungleh 

appear from the 
above that one 
of the mam 
causes affecting 
density in the piovmce is its past 
history If we confine ourselves to 
a consideration of the plains for the 
present, we find that though the 
Brahmaputra Valley was taken over 
m 1826, it was not until 383S that 
the upper districts were actually 
Dlaced under direct British administration, and that the Cachar plains in the 
Surma Valley was formally annexed only in 1S32, the hills of t e is me t^the 

under a feudatory until 1850 Previously to the annexation of these (h , 

people had gone through a senes of civil wais and invasions from without so 

that the country was exceedingly thinly inhabited when Bntah adnurns 
began to give peace and security to its inhabitants Apart from the nati at 
deucy for population to grow under the new conditions, the discovery of the f 
that tea was indigenous to the Brahmaputra Valley as early as 1821 1 
the opening of the iirst tea gaiden in Lakkimpur m 1835, it took twenty ye 
to discover the wild plant in Cachar, where its cultivation began in _ 1856, 
led m the next year to its extension to Sylhet, where the valleys between 
northern spurs of ‘the Lushai Hills and Hill Tippera are very smulai to those of 
Cachar The growth of the industry was slow in the beginning , the indigenous 
population were and are averse from working for lure as long as they have abundance 
of waste land to cultivate and labour had to he imported from outside the province , 
the competition of China, which had hitherto the monopoly of the trade, had to be 
met and to he overcome by improved methods of manufacture, and the demand lor 
tea in the world’s markets had to be fostered to ensure the largo extension or tho 
industry which is a fact of to-day The province lay on the north-east fi on tier _ cut 
off fiom all communication with the outside n orld except by river , it once took six 

weeks to travel by boat from Kusktia on the Ganges to Dibrugarh, and it was no 
until the eaily seventies that a daily steamer travelled up the Bra juiaputra, the 
As'sam-Bengal Railway was not declared open as fai as Silchai in the Surma \ alley 
until 1899 and as far as Dibrugarh in the Brahmaputra Valley until 1903 The lea 
industry itself, while being a blessing m that it not alone annually imports large 

numbers of coolies u ho usually settle m the province, but also helps the indigenous 
inhabitants by the demand of its labourers for food, brings with it two dran bucks 
which retard the growth of population In tho first place the penal clauses of the 
coolie laws and the evils which attend icciuitment have given Assam a bad 
reputation outside and people are averse from coming to the province unless they are 
reduced to almost desperate need the opening of new railways and the abolition m 
the near future of the penal exactments will remove this undeserved prejudice 
Sccondlv, the land revenue system does not admit of a revenue-free period for settlers 
on new land this is due to the obvious danger of emptying tea gardens of their labour 
force and bringing tbo industrv to rum so that the new colonist starts with the 
imposition of rent from the day ho takes possession of his land In addition to all 
this the unhealthmess of the province before it began to be opened out must not be 
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forgotten Taste territory is not pat under tho plough, without a considernble Iras 
of life amongst the flat settlers who, opart from the general Trnheolthlnos* of tracts 
under jangle, hare to meet with new conditions af climate and strange food, 

10, Tho abort; remarks will explain why tho prorlnw is stall sparely populated 
In the plains, though its progress is most hopefuL To tom now to particular lo cal! 
ties we sco that m the Brahmaputra Volley Nowgomr is till tho lowest in density 
this is In port due to tho inohudon of large areas of waste In the Kopfll Valley which 
was practically an unknown land until tho As*un- Bengal Hallway wm boilt through 
it, and portly to the decimation of tho pcoplo by tho soourgo of knhi-asar which took 
off nearly a quarter of Its inhabitants between 1801 snd IDOL Tbd course of this 
epidemic through the western districts of the Brahmaputra Valley hu been described 
In paragmph 41 of the lait Oonsos Beport and need not be reported. It will be 
lutuoent boro to say that kala-arar and the earthquake of 1897 were responsible at 
the last census for large decreases in *11 the districts of the raUer except LAkhimpu? 
and Sibtagar Wo bare to take it as a fact that m the remit of the Burmese inra 
tkra. the people who survived ware found settled In two large and widely separated 
tracts, iu (1) in north Kamrup south of the submontane Kaohari country and in the 
south wrwt of Dornsog and (”) In Jorfaat and the west of Sibsagar subdrvWoa. Pro 
bohly the fact that there was an Ahom Governor at Gnuhati and that 8Il*agar and 
Jnriiat saw the last courts of the Abom Kings is a partial explanation of this fact, 
At any rate it was in these tracts that the people wore more free from harassment by 
marauders from the hflls tbiyn elsewhere. The population of Goslparo could neror 
Imre been large and the district is only ruwv being slowly opened by settlers from 
Mymenslngh and tho neighbouring district*. Doming 8umgar and iAkhlmpur owe 
their present population to a groat extent to the tea industry In the Surma Valley 
tho history of Ckchar naturally point* to the fact that it was thinly populated at the 
time of annexation it has slnoo been derekipcd by the opening of tea gardens and 
the overflow from Its neighbour Bylhei In the latter district the west and north 
are exposed to heavy floods the subdivisions of Karimganj and Booth Bylhet were 
too near the hills and Oachar to be inviting places of residence in the old day* on ao’ 
oount of fear of depredation* henoo we find the greatest density In the centre and 
South west of the district, where people oerold live In oom para tire peooe and find good 
land. In the hills it is only natural to expect a small population meat of the people 
have still very rudimentary ideas of agriculture and are not very long removed from 
the time when head hunting was considered the proper occupation of a man. 

In the above short review I have not considered many factors affecting variations 
in density such as fertility of tho soil. Irrigation and rainfall. In Assam rainfall is 
abundant everywhere and generally not destructive in its exoe* irrigation is mcsfly 
nnneoessary and is oonflnea to submontane area*, where the slope of the ground is too 
steep to retain sufficient water for the rioe crop without the aid of snail channel*. 
In the plain* it may be said that the soil is fertile everywhere and rice is the main 
crop. When the province bears the population that it ought to have and presumably 
will have some day the effect of these factors will deserve detailed oonuderatlon. 


I m) towns and villages. 

17 The towns of the province conairt of urban areas with same sort of manldpel 
government — such a* municipalities, anions or station^ — 
md numt-r «* avntonmenu, snd certain selected areas cf an urban 
character winch are not admin istered under any municipal 
law Under this definition there are in all 21 towns in tho provinoo, of which all bat 
five have a local administration end all but one are in British territory Excluding the 
conglomerate of villages at Imphal, which is tho capital of Manipur State, there is not 
n single town which oemtains 5*1,000 Inhabitants ana there are only five with a popula 
tkm of over 10 000 Imperial Tables IV and V show the variations in population and 
the religions of these to* ns, while Imperial Table III shows them classified by papula- 
tion Bubudiary Tobla TTT, TV V pf this chapter described above in paragraph 10 are 
also concerned with town*. 


18. The prorlcoo is o^mtially of a hoc urban character taking It as a whole onlv 
80 persons out of 1 000 lire in towns, tho number being 2 1 
^ in wfl Brahmaputra Valter and 15 in the Sarmo Valley 

in tho Hills, If wo Include Imphal, there are no tew them 
90 per mlll e living in towns, hut Imphal is not really an urban area, and Its explosion 
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■brings down the proportion to 25 of whom 21 were censused m Shillong, the head- 
quarters of the piovmce The average population of the towns is 10,063 and that of 
villages is 233 The highest urban average is found m the Hills where the figures are 
unduly swollen by the inclusion of Imphal In the Brahmaputra Yalley the population 
of the normal town is under 7,000 and m the Surma Yalley it is 6,350 


19 Taking the province as a whole out of every 1,000 adherents of eaoh of the 

mam leligions, there are 41 Hindus, 21 Muhammadaus, 52 
Religions and sexes in towns Christians and 265 Jams living m towns the last named 

utg all foreign tiaders The largest proportion of Hindu inhabitants of towns is found 
in the Hills, where the great mass of the population are Animists Curiously enough 
the towns of the Biahmaputia Yalley contain a huger number per mille of Muhamma- 
dans than the Surma Yalley This is due m great measure to the fact that most of the 
shops are owned by Muhammadans from eastern Bengal and that m Upper Assam the 
latei A b om Kings attracted to their couits considerable numbers of Muhammadan 
artisans 


Tor every 1,000 males there are 763 females m the towns of the whole province 
but m British territory, wheie the more strictly urban population is found, this number 
is reduced to 636 Generally speaking, the fact that a town is a centre of trade or the 
headquarters of some administrative division connotes a temporaiy population of males 
who leave their wives at home In Barpeta there is an actual excess of females, as was 
the case m 1901 this circumstance points to the fact that this town is little more than 
a large collection of houses without any great trade or industry In Subsidiary Table V 
is given the number of females per 1,000 males m towns classified according to size , 
the large proportion, 1,051, in towns with a population of 50,000 to 100,000, lefers to 
Imphal, which is the only town of that size m the province 


20. Subsidiary Table V shows towns divided into six classes according to their 
, population m 1911 and gives the variations m the popula- 

Towna classified by size f , •, D , - , i 

tion at each census period of towns as classed at the pievious 
census Excluding Glass II, which contains Imphal only, wo find that since 1901 towns 
with a population of 10,000 — 20,000 have increased by 12 83 per cent , towns with 5,000 
• — 10,000 inhabitants by 13 27 per ceut and towns with less than 5,000 by 24 81 per cent 
Areas that w ere classed as towns m 1S72 have now increased m population by 1 14 per 
cent , hut there has been an increase in actual urban population oi 528 62 pei cent since 
that tune None of the towns that now contain less than 5,000 inhabitants were tieated 
as towns m 1872 Of the total uiban population out of every 100 persons 31 aie 
inhabitants of towns with population of 10 to 20 thousand, and 26 of towns with popula- 
tion 20 to 50 thousand similar statistics of the uiban population by districts and 
natural divisions will he found m Subsidiary Table III 


21 In considering the recent growth of towns it will he most convenient to divide 
„ „ . . . . them according to natural divisions In the Brahmaputra 

Valley tliere are over 10,000 inhabitants in Hibrugarh, 
Gauliati and Barpeta only Dibrugaib, which is the headquarters of the most impoitant 
tea district in the province, lias more than doubled its population since 1881 and has 
increased by nearly 30 per cent smce the last census Gauhati, which showed deci eases 
m 1S91 and 1901 owing to the exclusion from the municipality of Noitli Gauhati, which 
is on the other side of the nver, is now larger than the combined town of 1SS1 Barpeta, 
the head centre of the Mahapurushias, has increased by nearly 23 per cent and is now 
laiger than it has been smce 1881 , the effects of the earthquake ot 1897 have appar- 
ently disappeared Of the small towns, Dhubn shows an mcrease of over 55 per cent 
and now contains more than double the number of people it had m 18S1 The mo«t 
remarkable increase is m Jorhat, winch is 80 per cent larger than m 1901 tlus mcrease 
is mainly due to its enlargement, preparatory to the tiansfer thither of the heal quarters 
of the Sibsagai district Goalpara and Golaghat alone show small decreases Onh one 
of the seven towns of the Siuma Yalley, i e , Sylhet, is of any size In spite of its' still 
bemg cut off from the mam lines of communication, it now contains a populauon 
greater than at any time since 18Sl, and its previous decline seems to have' been 
arrested , with the probable extension of the railway there is a likelihood of further 
increase in the future Silchar shows an apparent decrease in comparison with 1901, 
hut this is due to the abcfiition of the cantonment, which contained nearly S00 people m 
that year Hailakandi is a small town now so treated for the first time Of the o‘ lieu- 
tow ns Maulvi Bazar alone shows a decrease, which has been steady smce 1891 Shillong, 
the capital of the province, has had its area extended and the presence at the time of the 
census of the headquarters offices of the Goi eminent of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
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forthar aidad tho increase of error 41 par cent, *tnoe the last ooum, Kohimi show* a 
■mall decrease on. account of the redaction oE tho military »fcroagth In the cantonment. 
Imphal the capital of Jlanipur has iuoreaied by throe per cent as was pointed oat in 
1001, Imphal is really a oolleotion of rfllagta centred round tbo palaoo of tho Baja and 
poMCiBee neithor municipal administration nor any of tho ameniika of tomt llfo other 
than what is gained by ooaoentration of population in it 
_ 22. In the gr ea te r part of tho previa o© a Tillage was 

I( S21 WonarxJ defined as — ^ 

a A Gtcn or Grim wtth ;ti sdf*oo»* T If*. Ps^j, P D SO*, 8 th a tad 31*WH** pro* 

vkW that none cJ fU depeaimt eoflsetksi of bonw* win ■) krj» or to distant fresn th* Genial tiUsjs 
m to focu in tixsnselrss tnw rdl*ce* with % distinct indtnawd "»mi 

In tho flvo upper dbtncts of tho Brohmspntia Vnlloy and In tho district of 
Cachnr where there has been a cudnstral rurroy tho cadastral Tillage was taken as 
tho oormu Tillage, In Qcnlpara and in Sylhet there is no connection between ro* 
dentml Tillages and roTenne units, aavo that spocial cure was taken to keep Intact tho 
boundaries of the latter In the hill districts a Tillage was gonorally a collection of 
bouses bearing a separate name. 

According to our present figures there ore 97,875 Tillage* in tho prorinoo against 
a total of 22 <1*0 In ItfOL Tho Increase in tho number of villagm is notable m Goal 
para, Nowgung lakhimpnr 8ylhet, Naga Hills, Ltuhal Hills, Garo Hills and llani 
pur In tbo plains districts tho lncrcaw is doe to the growth of population /mil In 
Bylhot also t> more accurate methods of work at this oensns. In the Noga HOB, In 
addition to natural growth an area formerly under political control has been added to 
the district. In the JUoshai Hills tlu Inoreasn is attributed to the absence of Inter tribal 
warfare and hence of tho neoewity for bigger Tillages with a tIott to self proteotlom 
In llanipnr the very large increase in the number of Tillages Is due to the foot that tho 
village as demarcated In the recent revanae surrey of the ralley of Alauipur was taken 
a* the oerurui Tillage. 

23 As has boon explainod in previous Census Reports, the Tillage in the plains 
of the pronooo is of an Indeterminate character Gone- 
and spanking in tho populous tracts one sees scattered 

through the rvoe flolils small oollectioui of houses too petty 
to bo culled hamlets usually surrounded by grove* of Lombocs and fruit tree*. In the 
flooded tracts and in the the submontane area In the north of the Brahmaputra Valley 
the home sites amaUj present a bore appearance, which is also a marked feature of 
new settlements. In tho hills rlllagos are usually found near the top of tho ndgoa. 

T aking tho figure* a* they stand it appears that the arorage id Fin go of the pro- 
rinoo oontaln* 233 persons that of the Brahmaputra Valley haring 2S0, that of the 
Burma Vailny 241 and that of tho Hills 238. The amallcft rfflagm in the pnrrmoo 
are found in the Garo Hill* and North Oochar where the are rage population is under 
100 and in the K~ha*l Hill*, where It Is just orer 100 In the hills generally it Is 
more oonrenient for the people to live in small scattered village* barman they thu* 
avoid the neoo»tr of migrating due to dlfilcnltio* oonneotod with cnltreution, Their 
primitive methods of agzfcuHare neoeatftaie frequent change* in tho jA*m or land 
cleared by fire far sowing the crop*, so that when they are compelled to live in largo 
Tillage* in ordrr to protect themselre* against their neighbour*, they hare to more 
tho whole village site a* soon as tho area available for crop* within a radius of eboat 
five mflea has been ikamed. Hence the smaller tho villages are the longer have the 
people Bred without Internal warfare, an inferenoe which is borne out by oar figure*, 
which represent real Tillage* in meat of the hills. In Subsidiary Table HI more than 
half tho people are *hown as living in village* with a population boktw 600 in every 
part of the pro rino o, but the statistic* are not worth muoh in the plains dJstriot*. 
Subsidiary Table VI showi that the number of house* per square mile 1* highe*t in 
the 8drma Vaflor where it is 01 the figures for the Brahmaputra Valley and tho 
Hills bong 27 ana 7 respectively These statistic* *upply oom ala tree eyidenoe of tho 
goneral rparwmesa af populfltion- 

(v) HOUSES AND r^UTLICS 

24 Tho homestead In the plains usually consist* of a threo separate thatched 
rooms built round a courtyard, with an outhouse for oattlo 
Definition of and ngricaltural implement j tho walls are generally of 

reeds or bamboo plastered orer with mod. Brick houses are practically non -oxidant 
outside some of the towns an l would hardly bo solo In a region so liablo to earthquake* 
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as Assam To tlie fiimsmess of the building materials is perhaps due the good fortune 
of the province in being practically immune fiom plague In the hills each house- 
hold is usually under one roof and the houses are often supported partly on piles as 
they project from the slope of the lull 

The definition of a house adopted for census purposes mis praetioally that used at 
the last two censuses. A house was desonbed— 

As consisting oE tlio buildings, one or many, inhabited by one family , that is bva number of 
persons livin'* aiTd eating together in one m’ss, with their resident dependents, such as mother, widowed 
sisters younger brothers, etc?, and their servants who reside in the house In other words, this unit is 
the commensal family, known in soma districts as the kliaua, and not the homestead or enclosure 

The mam value of this dofimfciou was that it was easily understood everywhere 
and required very little explanation to the enumerators There were some exceptions 
to the standard definition, but there weie few m number and were as follows — 

(t) Iu the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians the whole building actually 
occupied by them was taken as one house 
(n) Iu Police hues, jails, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, etc , speoial arrange- 
ments were made 

(in) Iu coohe lines each separate door-way was treated as marking a separate 
house 

The average number of persons per house in the whole province is 5, as it was at 
the last two consuses Subsidiary Table VI gives the details for distiiots, which show 
that there is very little variation The figures for 18S1 are m many cases discrepant 
with those of the following censuses , tins is due to the ohange of definition iu 1891 As 
was noted in the last Census Repoit, there is no possibility of overcrowding and a dis- 
cussion of the question is unnecessary 

25 The existence of tho joint family system m India tends to complicate the 

statistics based on ttie number of bouses as defined for 
Tho Joint family census purposes A house does not necessarily imply tho 

existence of one married woman and her husband and family there are piobably also 
sons with their wives and widows of the husband’s brothers or of his sons, together with 
their childion In Assam it would appear from enquiries that the joint family is more 

prevalent amongst Hindus than amongst Muhammadans, 
m the Surma Valley than in that of the Brahmaputra, and 
among the well-to-do classes than among their less for- 
tunate neighbours The statement in the margin shows 
the number of houses per 100 married females aged 15 and 
ovei in different parts of the province The general result 
would appear to he that separate houses are set up by sons on marriage all over the 
province and that the large excess of houses in the Surma Valley is due to the large 
proportion of Muhammadans in the population, as is explained below 

As far as my enquiries go, it would appear that the joint family amongst Hin dus 
generally breaks up after the death of the father on the oocurronce of a dispute 
Wives of brothers seem to be the usual cause of quarrels, which arise in some cases 
from mere jealousy over presents of ornaments, but more often the wife of the brother 
who is the best earner wants generally more comfort for herself and her chddren The 
spread of European ideas tends to give rise to feelings of resentment aga ins t the lazy 
oi non-earmng members of the family, and those who leave the village m search of 
employment are hardly more eager to separate from the drones than those who stav at 
home and are energetic Amongst Muhammadans the sons on marriage usually live 
m separate houses and eat apart from the rest of their family, hut tbe land usually 
remains joint until there is a dispute The poorer classes separate readily on manwo 
because they have little to keep them together, so that the size of household, regarded 
as tbe joint family, usually depends on tbe material condition of tbe people ° 


Province U6 

Brahmanutra Valley 113 
Surma Val ley 120 * 

Hills 109 


•Including Cachar district as 
a whole 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution of the population between, towns and villages 


ATorngo popa 
Ution per 


Number per 
uullo roaidiug 
jn 


Number por milio ot urban 
population roeidlng in towns 
with n population ot , 


Numbor per millo of rural 
population roslding in 
villages with a population of 


District ond natural division 

Torn. 

Villa go 

Towns 

■ 

i 

Villages 

1 

1 

20000 
and 
| over 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

5,000 

to 

10 000 

TJndor 

5,090 

5,t)00 

and 

ovor 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

500 

to 

2,000 

Undor 

500 

1 


o J 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

ASSAM 


10,003 

233 

SO 

• 

070 

353 

S12 

201 

74 

o 

54 

333 

501 

Brahmaputra Valiev 


0,023 

2S0 

24 
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— 

490 

411 

03 

Q 

77 

412 

609 

Goalpari 

- 

5,$S6 

270 

20 
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- 

- 

1,000 

. 
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380 

513 

Kamrup .. 

♦M 

11, CIO 
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35 
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1,000 


•M 

•* 

72 
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423 

Darmng _ 

*» 
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1 

11 
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• «« 


1,000 



23 
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18 
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- 
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- 


23 

400 

671 
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23 
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| 
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8 

45 
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31 
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*" 
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2 

40 
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22 
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15 
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374 
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- 
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2 

45 
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Hills - ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Number per mile of the total population and of each mam religion who live tn towns. 


Distnol and natural diruion 
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Garo Hills 

Khasi and Jamtia Hills 
North Cachar 
Naga Hills , 

Manipur 
Luohai Hills 


Number per mills who live in town 



Total 

population, 

Hindu 

Hus salman 

Christian, 


2 

3 

4 
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41 

21 

r 


62 

III 

2 4 

26 

52 


42 

• « 

20 

23 

18 


12 


85 

42 

61 


86 

• • • 

14 

16 

64 


86 

•*% 

18 

20 

92 


180 

• 

28 

19 

149 


85 

II 

31 

28 

2G5 


89 


15 

17 

18 


107 

• 

22 

24 

17 


06 


14 

15 

12 


115 

• 

90 

806 

122 


63 


68 

No Urban Population. 

• 1 

676 

664 


69 | 
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No Urban Population. 


804 

866, 


17 1 


216 

368 

186 


486 | 


^ No Urban Population 
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265 

180 
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186 

228 

185 
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685 

685 

860 
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1,000 

973 
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CHAPTER II. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

26 The causes of the present distribution of population have beon discussed m 
Boforo ieoi the previous chapter As far as the plains aio concerned 

we have seen that m the eaily part of the nineteenth 
century tho west of tbo province contaiucd the greatest population and that since then 
tho effect of tho pa~ Bnl/aiuca and of British cntorpuso has been to open up the 
eastern portions of both valleys tea gardens now replace m many places tho jungles 
winch m part, at least, owed their origin to tho depredations of invaders from the 
cast and north, and tho labour force which has been recruited foi tho tea industry 
has spread out and brought undei tho plough thousands of acres which had previously 
been the abode of tigcis and elephants 

In estimating tho results of previous censuses, it would bo safest to omit the first, 
which was taken in 1872 it was non-synchronous, lasting from Novomboi 1871 to 
Slay 1872, and its probable inaccuracy was dealt with at length in paragraph 9 of 
the last Census Report The next enumeration was somewhat bettor in that it 
was synchronous m the plains districts, but it is impossible to regard it as an exact 
return of the people it was pointed out by tho then Chief Commissioner that the 
testing of tho pielimmary schedules by superiors officers was most inefficiently con- 
ducted So that it is not until w e como to 1891 that tho statistics can bo relied upon 
The increase in population between the first and the second census was 978,093, and 
that between the next two 318,110, but in 1891 tho population of Manipur, winch 
amounted to 221,07 0 in 1831, was omitted because the census papors w ere destroyed 
m the rising of that year, and there wero added tho population of Mokokchang sub- 
division m tho Nnga Hills and tho ostimated population of North Lushai, the 
southern part, which was still in Bengal, remaining uncensused Between 1891 and 
1901 there was an addition of 019,011 persons to tho population, but this included 
tho inhabitants of Manipur and tho whole of Lushai Hills, whicii was then consused 
accurately for tho first time tho exclusion of these two traots brings the actuaL 
increase m districts which were consused m 1891 down to 325,770 

Betweon 1872 and 1901, then, wo have to remombor that tho variations are 

affected by (1) more accurate enumera- 
tion, and (2) tbo mclusiou of now aicos 
If we exclude tbo latter, the percentages 
of variation are as shown m the margin 
I n view of tho very great inaccuracy of tho first census I do not think that it would 
ho far from tho truth if half the apparent late of increase in 1881 wero attri- 
buted to tins cause this would givo a real mcroaso of 9 1 por cent No estimate 
was made m 1891 of the effect of more accurate enumeration, but it was stated that 
the growth of population m the hill districts could not ho stated accurately , theu 
exclusion however gives exactly the same percentage of variation It would per- 
haps not bo excessive if we deducted 1 
per cent to allow for tho want of care 
m 1881 wo should thus get the per- 
centages given in the margin as the 

approximately true rates of increase 

27 In tbo last Consus Roport tho condition of tho province m 1901 was described 
„ _ . ,, as anything but satisfactory of the increase m popu- 

on ons n so 91 lation only 1 36 per cent was due to natural growth 
and there had been very serious losses m Nowgong, Kamrup and Darrang it was 
pointed out that, m addition to tho destruction caused by kala-azar, the earthquake 
of 1897 seemed to have sent a death wave over the province m the last yeais of tho 
previous decade The last decade may be divided roughly mto three parts 1901-1904, 
1905-1907, 1908-1910 In tho fiist period general health improved slowly at tho 
beginning and then rapidly , in 1904, births exceeded deaths m eveiy district, 
and m Mangaldai subdivision of Darrang birthB and deaths exactly balanced 
for the first time m twenty yearB During the same period the depressed condition 


Period 
1872 1881 
1881 1891 
1891 1901 


Variation 
+ 18‘2 per cent 
+ 10 2 
+ 6'9 „ 


Period 
1872 1881 
1881 1891 
1891 1901 


Variation 
+9 1 per cent 
+ £>•2 „ 

+ 5-9 
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of the tea indntiry compelled economy which resulted In a continuous doolino both 
In importation* atrd laboar foroo. In the autumn of 1005 exaiptlonnlly high flood* 
wore succeeded by a virulent outbreak of oholera, which caused onorot** o? dearths 
In erery plain* alitrict the death rate from cholera alone rose from 1 1 per millfl In 
10O1 to 4 2 in 1005 and G C in 1000 the epidemic died down in 1007 and public 
health began to Improve again. Price* ro*e In 1003 and remained high until the 
end of the aeoand period, but thii had no effect on the people, who arc mostly col 
tiratart, OaricKoly enough it was in 1005 that tha proapecta of toft began to cnange 
for the better and the improvement canted an fncreose in the labour force and 
more extensive Importation until in 1007 aided by *carol ty in the recr u iting districts, 
the volume of Immigration roao to nearly 85 000 (Including nearly 000 children) 
or three tune* tbo annual average of the previous fire ream. In the la*t period, 
1008-1010 there was a fall in pnoos and public health grad rally improved, thoagh the 
oholera death rote again mao to 4*2 per mllle in 1008 and to 0’S in 1010 recruit- 
ment far tea garden* declined wmcwhni, bat still remained Ugh and In the year 
ending BOth June 1010 was con.%1 derail y higher than the average of the year* 1002- 
1000. 'We hare thu* to deal with a distinctly progressive decade, which ra *anfr 
what marred midwar by a cholera cpidemio, and before the ccnsu* waj taken every 
indication pointed to • large increase in the population, land Horen no lncrenred. 
from 57 lakh* in 1901 1902 to over 07 lakh* in 1009-1010, and between the end of 1901 
and the middle of 1010 the laboar force on tea gsrdms increared by nearly 114,000 
peraom. 

Communication* hare been vastly Improved, The Amm-Bengal Hall way 
ha* been carried through the North Oochar hill* and ha* linked up the south of the 
A*m Valiev a* far north as Hibrugarh with Chittagong and OahrattxL The Eastern 
Bengal State Hallway has been extended through Goalpora and Kamrtrp on north 
bank of the Brahmaputra and hai brought Calcutta within 2i hour* of Gauhati, 
where It meets a hranch of the Aawvm Bengal Hallway 

28. If we were to leave migration out of account and if the registration of birth* 
and death* were accurate, we oould calculate the popula- 
vn* 1 sttt»uo«. t*on of mch district at any time by adding to the figures of 

the lut cans ns the excess of births over death* In the Interval. But In Aa*am we can 
not neglect immigration, which ha* a meat important influence on the movement of 
population, and the system of recording vita] statistics 1* so bad that their statistical 
value is greatly diminished. Beghdraihm It compulsory only la munidpalitiei and tea 
garden*, cut approximates to tcourncy only in the latter and then only for cooliea under 
agreement under Act VI of 190L In the hill district* ther e h no registration except In 
Lulled TTiTI* and limited areas In Khasi and Jsintia Hills, Naga Hull and Garo Hill*. 
A* for a* the plains are omoenned, the system in force up to 1994 was that described in 
paragraph 55 of the list Cornu* Herat j briefly In toe five upper dlitrict* of the 
Brahmaputra Valley return* of rural vital statistic* were submitted verbally twioe a 
month by the gvfnkuras ar Tillage headmen to the subordinate revenue staff who Bent In 
monthly totals in Goalpora and the 8orroa Valley the police collected the statistic*, 
in the former area from written reports rabmittad by village panchayet* and In the latter 
from verbal reports by the village ohaukidara. At the end of 190 1 the question cf the 
improvement of the returns was taken up, and urban registration vu transferred 
from the police to ■pedal headmen in the Brahmaputra Valley from the beginning 
of 1007 the gaonburat have kept a local record in rural areas and report directly to 
mania litre and in 1008 the compilation of district statistics was transferred from 
the Deputy Ccmmimioner to the Civil Burgeon. The Sanitary GommEarioner cf East 
era Bcngsi and Assam was satisfied that the local record* of Assam were more 
thoroughly inspected than those of Eastern Bengal, hut that they were Incomplete is 
shownby the fact* that in 1907 oat of 3,232 occurrence* In lakhimpur 158 amiwdans 
were detected, that in one village of 300 inhabitant* there was no faonbura and of 
course no register*, and that in several other village* the gaomburas Bred miles away 
Bub*Jdiarj Table III oompare* thecenru* result*, in natural and actual population, with 
tho*e obtained from the vital statistics. In view of the largo amount of immigration 
to tea gardens it would not be reasonable to expect that the vital statistic* should 
approximate to those of the actual population, but when we compare them with the 
figure* for natural population the discrepancies are *o large that n is obvious thwi they 
are roust inaccurate, and It is perhaps hardly worthwhile to disco** the matter further 
here but paragraph 04 on tdrth and death rate* In Ohspter V should bo referred 
to 
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29 The increase in the population since 1001 Ins heon 933,514 persons, or 15 2 

per cent , but p ut of this is due to the inclusion for the 
tho'prose'nt con:Fuo nuln0on ftt hrst ttnio of certain Soma ami eastern Angum Tillages in 

the Nnga Hills, which wore only under political control 
nt the last census • their popelitiou is 30,52(5 and its oxolusion roduces the increase 
in the proi nice to 803 92S, or almost 14 0 per cent 

The Brahmaputra Valley shows a growth of 18 7 por cent , the Surma V alloy one 

of 10 8 por cent and the Hills 

" «S»--VAm»T,ONS IN POPULATION , 1M . ™°. 18 r ‘ I> Cr O™ 1 ',! !' K I'i” 

i first tunc on record the Brah- 

maputra Valley has passed 
^^s~2 tho Surma Valley m actual 

l s rf ^' ,jx » population Tho largest m- 

I I orcasc in one district was in 

1 * Goalpara whero it amounts to 

1 jm^7T>rr j f G SO per cent then follow Ln- 

( ^ ' ''coou ovt'Cvv^y , hhimpur with 2G3 per cent. 

S and Manipur Stnto w ith 21 7 

lyT' per cent no otlior district 

y- A jl Y S r: , f Y r .. ur A shows an advanco of 20 per 

CjibmTrjl'rO ' Y ' J cent ~\Vo must of courso cx- 

(jlljlj tlwl'tj ./Achfcnccs elude tho 3S T aga Hills, wliero 

i lipr y4[L / n. the n Pi>^ cnt ’ ncrc ?f ° f n f; 1 

, ™ Jirul l' IS V— ■ w . , per cent is reduced to 10 4 hv 

(| 1 |']j|| ) j| cousin *o! | {] 10 (.^elusion of tho added 

V!i||||j • 1 territory Tho apparently 

\ijjj'i| r - isiK-o largo decrease mXorih Gachar 

\J|j{J . uiMii "/j is due to the remoipl of about 

- n^o |jlil 20,000 persons w ho were cn- 
DtH>n c'u gaged on railway construction 
— in 1901. Sy llict, which is tho 
most populous district, show s 
the smallest proportional increase, hut this is ns much as 10 6 percent, and every 
district shows considerable progress, which is a much more satisfactory result than that 

which accrued at the last cen- 
, r a89ah— variations in DENSITY looiio 11 _ sus The two maps in tho 

margin show (rr) the percent- 
ages of aanation smeo 1901, 
and (h) tho number of persons 
per squnro niilo added to the 
number tlicn recoided It 
must ho noted that tho largest 
actual incronso is in Sylhet, 
whore there are now 230, 823 
persons more than there 
us ill | c wore in 1901 and tho density 

MWcKA n 7tf H ' Nlpl i fi \ I por square milo has risen by 

7 no les9 than 43, Goalpara is 

Y mmKCtS ' next with a growth from 117 

jftillllrUl |('ii=ranripmcTjf«:K|(r> to 152 persons por squaio mi lo 

Au'hmhh^ ^ „ p"i and is followed by CacliaT 

v [1 *o -25 - '//, plains Subsidiary Tnblo I 

l 1/ j^.j 5 ^ shows that the highest riso m 

> ^ • % density has been m tho Surma 

Njli' , W Valley, where it is now 400 

hi ngambt 307 at tho last census 

fTio-crrT-^rrfl (b 0 Brahmaputra Valley 

[ ' " 1 shows an increase of 20, and 

tho Hills one of only 5 porsons 
per square milo 

80. The population of tho Brahmaputra Valley lias increased by 18 7 per oent, but 
Brahmaputra vniioy P art oI tllls 13 to immigiation and tlio mcreaso in 

natural population, t.c.exclusi \ oof immigrants and in- 
clusive of emigrants, amounts lo 1G'7 per cent I regret that in tho caso of Lakhimpur 
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an! Bib*i"ir ll l g-n'mlW impo 11 to point ti-** ll *• Ma 1 l! rMPftlfr at^n 

Unnll r ll in * 1 h t i n 11 1 r I r* c f 1 (J rrt n t I of Ft t rn Jt *nf tnd 

\ ll'rc*r>l I nnorj nvmt of irv»i' j» f» II •» t I r*e ll no\» In tl C»n 

up]-* i i Inct » ll r \ ll v im* »tor % ♦ Ip th In r'rr* of t! ana* j» in 

atl|t*arT in liMumj ir nil 5il a-ir ar I ll I |l r» late |r*-n tl mire 
c’ a *** f u \ it n *i«ic ll I Im to iur n it » r* tri V in » n rd 

tl n f t n i n « | i n n i ll/- ill i), mil IfoJ were 

n 1 f tl m 19 I in il f ll « If i I l 1*M ll •* at > in pfl d In the 

r i t r* o i p in ll ij in r 1 not n sr * M nit In tl r mm f t) 1 ge*. 

I nm Mr *“ | T tm C t L n (L f c ♦ t f tl* I t tl * j n t'll ur r» li 11 

wl n t t«l I r i ir 1 1 i lit hm; rni njj r>ttur r » f " jw r r I H ti 

p- 1 t p i nf • i»i fif t ili l with an ertml l e rr v* In I rl r t it t f 

II li* > 1 1 r C ft t*n n a. tl } r> nt r*- m I rr mj I arc nt an 1 

d i M l t»-t t 11 i*' ] f W n 1 1 n w f nn 1 1 1 nni ttrd tl ct > old t*-l 'll 
di rw'lt in in mn n jn aiiir tut In f in ll rr ol Cl a rnl r n ui I Tt It 
i •**< ui that rn -*-rr t »' \i’d lemv I r nroHin than - * nf j in W 

tn* m tl n | hi n Ll It car In fra« tip onl rrguhilp bm g 1 1 up t cite 
dunn M tbo t it (.imvI 

I-nUirajqr l tin m* t in-Truro <*5 tnct In tl pwlrc* nid owl pH If 

dcre opn ml I r tl Cra In lut rj to» omt in* n'-n Ip f or tin «*t th* I un t-r of 

J -rop If* it nl ! Tit jmr» a-* lhh*u*irh ul Urt i n i'-owi a growth r f *9 rer 

c<*nt R-ni * 17 j T c t in North l.n h np ir I d 'ro-* ■>! do to ll fact that 

the fortr-er l«tn r> i tin l<* f f tea, will ui wl i Ini r»I it *r tl 1 !*• a Ir wlm wa ti* 

fcr-rth L*\ lump r W t I t It n oi l*ulp-ci t fi *1 to be an allrvetiT an fur 

th tmphntrf * 1 it n rr-. r»ll» nip In the 1 b r r* I f th bJ thv hti 

w 1] ttlote C& d I t I {< foun I Th nat ml p putul m of tb di trl*** »b w* » gr wtb 

of 3V 3 parent- whchbl cW tbio th artnalrr*th an 1 'how* tin the d rirt 

parUprftr rnu^Tati n «h-ch p n* t« cni i!p In thr «p rranl t r tiu; of timp* 
rxpifril p» Hr* of d pirtlp to tbr Lb;hrr d'H.h raU mo trtt n w Immlcrant f I 
perfcipi oaJr tmtiml that thr cxtroorJltarp rnpi I nuf of etrrcil *n di c.l^I at pnirrtui 
c»aiu*ci »ho U »li <w Kino »!^r« of »h Un- off Th« Dopulj Ommi oner 
nttnbotc* thr* to th »lo»cr d r l ptaent of th t m Itula trT *hlch I «lu ti 
ctmdiUot.« mlir? th rcarlct and the fact t! at jrartk-allp nil tiic arnnaUo hnd near 
rihllnt; pjrmnunirallnni l-ai I orn talon up tl ore hi l^rn an laemv cf onlr »»U0O 
aero* In th am of Lind h U I t tin t->Trpinir«* tinrr ItOl A cnrloui oCtrt o ti -0 
ec^u! Itlon of land bp px Cxillr* 1* that tbrrr li n »lcrdp mwn-ont of th ladit; *no * 
P'rpulalaon onr from the main Ccnlm ©f M rni*ati n tl I* I* rail to l>« due partlr to 
armtoa from tl e r-ci-d cwmti of ibn rt> Ik but »tlll more to the thriltp and 

i&duttnon ballt of il o Inter which tl r h.ral per pie La re no ambition to cn btc 

It li to be framl tl t th 'r o ! Iiction to o^lam b f irllr r lb r for tlinr want of 
enerpT Thr tirpnt C Tmlt i nrr I* of p nl&n tlmt in no Ion'* timo Dlhrn^rh *ab- 
dJriiion will bo | op b cd ala.ait cntlrdp br imiL,nnt* or their docendanb 

In BIb*i trir anotl rr lirp tea tnrten hare an 1 crra*e of 13 H p-r cert In 
BJVtpir inbiin 1 rn of 10 0 in J rbi-, nrd of 170 in Gob"' at the n on *r f <t Iho 
dlitrbt bein'* 1^4 |^r Crnt^ »hich li Ir* tan tliat b wn ot anr prerio-M tn* i*. 
IIctc a™aln the natural p< p Uatl n ha- crown more rapl lit than the actual ftni (~r tl r 
rarae iwmoq* 0 * in tLe Cue of Lakhlmpur Thrre nro extenvlre arasi of waste In 
Gnbchat, where ihed^i itr of jcpubttan b r'nW Gu bat onf Jrtunatelr the \nm cr 
f( mt, which nun a prat f<ut of the «ublhl Ion I* mo t unhialthr and ft mil 
take nwnp ream to open It op. Jorfnt hai a den Itr of **I7 ami there i* not a preat 
drol of unorenp rd bind tow in tbo luldiri ion. bib'aparha* manp n/3rc tea card ns 
tlan G li"liat an I b cnlp illphtlj lets tllclclr pt pubted than JoriiaL "tie mar 
eijr^t that OolruJint will cottinur to ptoerr*. more mpldlp than the olher laldr 
Tlsion* BJ d that icon Jcrhat will iliow the »lowc*t into of expaalon 1 be completion 
ol tlio b cm Denpl Hnilaap 1 ai oj pnrrr tip lirw pbt with it a large amount ff 
pm*p«ilp to the wb le di tileti It i* ngn-ttal 1 (I at 1 am nnablo to treat mere In 
detail inch n lann. tu d iLtcre*tlDg clktrict Int It would app<nr from the rcporli of 
tbo local antbontlei that the decode La* been ono of unercntfol pro"p*ritr the 
aUenco of a hislorj I* better than a record of dicutcT*. 

The pepuh Ion o/ ^cnrprmp whloh ibrmed the Large decrew of 18 per cent In 
1001 on account of tbc rampef of tl e Lab arar epidemic hai Incmtml hr 10^ p*r 
ccnU but the nntnml pojubtlon J nr groan It tnlr 141 per cent He earthquake 
of 1807 altered the IrTcb to pieatlp that the noith of the district bceonro much more 
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exposed to floods mid (ho people of the riverain tract between the Brahmaputra ned 
tho Kell u g, cspecmlh thc«o of niaiwa Gcrun Bokom, have been compelled to migrato 
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t h e 
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svler.nh'c dinolopmonf In immigrant m the ICopih Vnlhu, (spocnlh in (be noighbom- 
hond of Ltiindnm junction iIk’U* lmmumnts lmdmh people from Dacca md Minien- 
Ein^li, well ’isdrom the Surma ulb s '! lie t< u gauh us of tho iliMuct, thorn'll Cum* 
pnrrtiuh few n ninlmte lo (lie giowili of popul.it ion In importing coolies, out 19,000 
of ulmm arm < d in the first nine \e.us of the last decide Tho populition of (lie 
district is Mill lower thin it u«s m 1^81. hut there is no reason now whj it slioul 1 
not resume its position ns n prosperous and progiC'sne ti.ict Kala-i/nr has dis- 
rppeired the people were gnen greM as-ist nice towards rocoiermg llieir lossi <? }»y 
liaiuhome remissions of reictiuc m 1°01 and the lecent settlement of tlio dislrul w is 
made with gnat care and moderation colonisation along the rail rav ib slow but 
progressive, and no doubt will proceed more inpi Ih ns the jungle is cut back 

D.irrang is made up of two subdivisions of ion dissimilar cbarictcrs, Te/pur on 
the east and Mangildai on tlie west Tczptir is a sparsely populated trnct, winch 
has been mostly opened up ten earduis, while in Mangahl.u the '■oil, ‘xcipt 
under the lulls, is not pirticulirh suitable for tea and the FubdniMon consists of three 
tracts — a forh well cultivated tract in the south-west being separated by an lnlcnen- 
mg licit of rather useless jungle from a tluniy popuhtal submontane area winch 
is inhabited by people of tbc Bodo rice The district as a wliolo shows ni 
net ml mcrea c e m population of 11 9 per cent , but 3L per c<nt of this is duo lo 
immnriation In Tc/pur subdivision tlm people have grown by 2124 per cent , hut 
m Jiamraldai, whine the population had declined by 9 2 per <•< nt in 1901, time is 
still an k tu it d< cre iso of 0 29 per cent , which is duo to looses m the noithern mau/as , 
the fleets of k il t- i/ir hnvo not yet disappeared hom the hitler and they seem to 
have he< n more serioush ellected h\ the choleru epidemic m 19(lC Mnngaldm thum 
la tho c oiith shows an increase of 3*ilG pew (ent , which is paitlv nccounhd fot by 
manner, ition fnnn the flooded tiacts m tho noitli of Now gong hut all the otlm 
th ims thow decreases, which unfortun dely are confumcd by the lcsults of (lie recent 
riscttleiM nt of the di-tnct, pincticady sjienking, however, wo inn's take it that 
Mangaldu subdnision is on the wav towards recovery, and that an increase of popu- 
lation mnv ho expected <at tlic next census In Te/pur subdiviMi n the Tors largo 
advance of oa or 82 per cent m Boliali tlinnn is due to colonisation by ex-coolies aiid 
Nepnn glaziers, and the satisfactoiv expansion of over 18 per cent in Te/pui and 
Boole i is due parth to natural growth And partly to lmmiyintion Tho slowest rate 
of increase is in the cast of the district in tiolipur thnna and may be attributed to the 
absence of tea gardens and to the tendency of ex-eoolics to tiavcl westward in search 
of asetllcinent, there are not many g.aidcns m NortL Lnkhimpur on tho east and there 
are Urge areas of w'aste awaiting them tlicre , tho faot that tho west of Te/pur sulxli- 
M ion is being gradually tilled up may direct a stream of colonists oastward, but it is 
more probable that the would-bo settlors fiom Tizpur will find tbeir way lo Mangaldm 
on tho a, e?t, 

Kamrup was tbo second district which showed a docrease of population m 19(D , 
partly on account of kala-azar and partly owing to the alteration m lei els at the 
1897 earthquake, which forced people to migrato "from tracts that Lad sunk below 
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floot \ ret «*r hi l th If drela-v* m mt a 1 ru ltd Notf thr ra Jr nn i& e**e of 
13 3 parent fatS tout p p J tJi» will tli natural prowl h nsKiUn * to Jfr4 per 
cent "Ibo amir rrllt t hid I *ti m wit «** V t» fl *d» rflrr th wnh'jtuVo Ijxtc fam 
Ivj: V nc ilrnM iturin^ tli |it d cvl an! onny prop© who wtr* compelled 
to l »te th© d! net lmt© fa© n gnlo. W Ntondigj fur It* me* lo Rirp© a 
»uil till a tli wo rmlg-itM lo <lo*!r»m and to the Mi*h la-k f t‘# 
Jlnhnnpnln h»Tn n tin »r tied ’own a 1 new* it n ore camlig In. Thi emt 
impr mn~nt 1 1 wont in 1 1 n ef? C J I v tl e rr* id itt of tho l>a fern lirrnl 
hue Hojlvar t dm 1 1 U li* It i l id to a Tnrtli r pr -nth Ii jcijnla fwi A* It 
K i ere lure k-en uti i rrln-rr *'**l)rre*y fur of lb* di Irlrtt 0 uhit! »ub* 
dlri f *i i!imi nn fit rum Ml’lj ro-i nilH»rj Urn of OfC p-r rest, th* 
fit i fa tb civ* t n il In a n t i*n t > fn^i* t runl mndiliait. Lent pro* 

firi * In b n ta ! on tl n i I ml ft’ )lnt>mi[ ntn 111 * It parti/ doe to lie 
la t ll it 1 /i*i irt ( nn\ |« tr**i Ijr pret y Hi If p ;*i!:»ffd and that Ih cdfier tl tou 
a*© nther unlmllSy In lb arrtoi ll. m!i h k bo-birl t* ini, which la* a 
dm Up of Ui oatamie *b w* tU * a\U l percent v© of In-trise. bat lU« u Lgh 
a 0 lit an I caan 1 c a 1 l-i-I aic.hr thin r -ry n i f rt7ry 

The two wain tn nm lofa* n tel la fl'n.pira *d lb© nte *l« ef tbe nlltnip 
tbrorph the errib of Ih dl n t ai 1 the ntra.-mlio ry In*- flrvj o' »ettl©r* lo Iher/ar 
Unit from th IVn-tl dn rle • of Mr men lo h 1 a> n\ D pm and I-nrejur The 
thmi* n.<*t affect i are the*© which *kirt it* Ilmbroinjtra In I’ a we*t cf tb* 
d «*rj-*t Hio fncrrav) la rmpa a,^n I* "0 15 p^r r**r.t in ib Palmira, 01 81 In 
I<AlMpar and 34 03 in Itili Ipm. Ih lo ol f in! ll w of lh« cbitnct hai laciraK-d 
Lj 30 per eeoL, the prualh in libulri • h!i»i l n l>-lcg 33 per cent o* eomportJ 
alth 1U Oi fa Goilpira. Ih cil it of llo four 1 Totlon can bctitlmalcd from the fact 
Hint ihc protrtb In n.ito*al jep ilatl m 1 ia l»*en onljr 1** 0 per cect lha ipenlatj of 
tl e railway ii oo dnull tha nov of the aJ»»nee of 33 1 1 per c at In Ih tract toairn 
EJ lha Ra tern lhi/vn in ll*« n rlh of tbcdllHct it I rr fOrte-1 tliat lam namber* 
cf NcpiUi Kara a Ulerl ih « f w the purpjrc of coltlrn lo- a* well aa of grtulnp 


31 Tho <jar»t»ja of the rcnatlTti In the nnraher of Ih* p*cplo who mar bo dU- 
tiacj eW cn\le*i Ammc was dilcnivrJ In Charter II cf 
tw* amitwk ih, [m 0,0 a» Report. V* rr*» [olafrd oat there an 

A 1 TQM 0 l* nit BCC'-aurUr n p^»a Wn In A -ira f r tb Um can properly be 
applied onlr to a natlrr of ih lira! mapo rn \ aller on J emi there exclude* all de^ 
cunthnti cl ImmlffranU d rcan vr tl-ntlfr him br IU lanpuacr been io larpi 
nnnhfri of eooli i and ei-cmliea, r*p'riilfy In the eaitrm rn 1 of Ljo \ oiler hjiTe 
rctaraej Aratc-nn ai tliclr laacuirn. J ar wdlrplr follow llr Allen a natnyla and 
propvo to tiUrra.<i the rariaiHi br o* main" that what hold* p»l f r a Isrpr pr prr* 
lira of purely \a imtv e* in the 3ro upper ilMrlet oi the Rrohmopatn Volley 
jjay bo ace ‘pled ai lidlcaliop the chan*ei In tho whole In 8a b»Kl ary Table % 

I bare tab n thi lame ea*rr« a* were ibown »n H>e hut Cenmt Report and coapnred 
the nnmbcn at prv*ent retonml m Waoifrg to them with tbo*e pirrn In 1M1 j tbe 
net molt fi that tbero f* ao Incrm* of 11 ll ]h>t c- nl walch Ii orcr Mrr cecL leal 
than tho crowth In natural pop ilithn In tbc Drahmapntra Valh.'T Tub wt-ull tend 
to iliow cither that the foreign acttlen are nvre proliCo than tho Awnm or that t jo 
latter hare not jrrt follr n<orere d from 

| the effiCU of the ealaraule* of tho decode 

Di« rt«t. I befoTo hut. Tho italcoent in the manrla 

j uiiw*. tbowi fur each of tbo flm dWdcti tho 

l j proportion which tbo enstrt In qoeatlnn 

Wft f0tt lpo> war cow to tbe total dntrict p^nhtkrti 

rerr l _ e&Tol earn nn - ai compared with 1001, and tbo actual 

k»~-b _ »im «a- i nn - on raria ion pT cent la tbo total number* 

: Sn S®» z£i of tbe oa*tM at tho promt and tb* but 

*?Z1 ®5 cenm*. It will b* notbsoj that in tho 

“ Lir^o tea dbtrict* of Xfcurang 8lb»gar 

ul lalcblapur tbe Indigenou* tmia now 
form ft traill er portion of the noptiUUm tbli ii ncoountrd for In great mca^uro by 
Immljrntlon but mar alio ho audio greater fcdnUitj on tbo part of tbo Immigrant yopu 
hulon, inclullng ox court© tbote tcttlol In rlllnjc* In Kainrup and Aowgong where 
tea I* not of *o much 1 nportinc*. tho rarialkm *inc« 1001 fa not *o great. The main 
point h that, excluding Datrang tbe Aamtaow caate* thaw very rabftanUal growth 
Unfort onat el r the rtatl*tlc* for Darranp are conflrmcd by the diCren«ei in the actual 
popnlatk-n of tbe nortliem mmm of IfangaltL.! to which nttention ha* alrecdr been 
drawn and R-hich would ac coant for tbo decline In tho Knchart, Koch and Robha 
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cartes But ilio results in tbo oilier districts nro rory satisfactory, nnd even tlie check 
to toe decline in Dnrrang is at least a sign that there things aro on the mend. In 
1901 the Assamese castes showed a decline of G 4 per cent, in spite of substantial 
increases m Silnagar and Lahhinvpnr * now tliov aro moro numerous by over 4 per cent 
than they were m 1891 m spito of their severe losses m the nineties, 3?hus tbo hope 
expressed at the end of Chapter II of Iho last Conans Report has boon moro than 
rcalisol, and the Ass imese oan no longer bo considered a d"Olmmg race 

32 It is regrettable tli it the natural population of the Surma Vnllov cannot bo 

estimated exact U, because tbo statistics of immigrants 
m . n. \ n 1 1 c y and cungrarts lmo been compiled for whole districts only, 

hence, though the aetml viri itions n the plains of Cachar arc available in Subsidiary 
Table I, the Injures in Subsidiary Tilde II includo tlioso of tbo lull portion as veil 
According to Stih'idi irv Table 1 the actual increise in the Surma Valley proper is 
10 8 per cent , that of Cachar plains being 18 i per cent and that of Svlhct 10 3 per 
cent Tho miunl popuhtiou of Svlhet hns increased by 11 7 per cent bo that it is 
clear that the district has lost hv emigration Taking Oaclnr district as a u hole, the 
echini mcreas* is nearly 9 3 per a nt w licreas tbo natural population Ins incensed by 
25 3 per cent, the difference is due to the excessively largo number of nnmigiants in 
Kon.li Coclnr at the last census and to greator emigration within the last decade 

In Caclnr rdnins tho <nlr subdivision shows an increase of 12 33 per cent and 
Ilailaknndi, which is coterminous with tbo tlmna of the sumo name, one of 1G S8 per 

cent In the sadr subJiu- 
surva vallcy-variations in population tool 1911 sion both Silcliar and Ln- 

khipur thanas have grown 
b) over 13 per com , hut 
Katigora, whiclnncludes the 
Fouth-westcrn spurs of Korth 
Cachar, has grown bv only 
fi 29 per cent The district 
owes a great part of its im- 
portance to its tea gardens, 
hut during tbo last ton v ears 
the number of coolies im- 
ported to them was onlv 
20 000 as compared with 
75,000 m the previous 
decade Hailahandi is not 
alono tbo most densely po- 
pulated part of tbo district, 
but is also the most progressive, m Silchar subdivision thero aro largo aro is of 
junglc-covcrel hills, swamps and rivers 

In Sjlhct the largest increases of population have been in Korth Sylhetand Karim- 
ganj subdivisions, each of winch has grown by a little over 13 per cont In the formor 
case the present results show a remarkable contrast with tlioso of tbo but census, when 
the population had decreased in every thana and had dochned bj nearly 4 per oent m 
the whole subdivision now there aro increases of ovor 14 and 15 per cent in Bahrain 
and Svlhct tli mas, respectiv e]y, while Kanairghat shows an increase of over 3 per °ent 
In Sumimganj subdivision there 1ms been over doublo the mcieaso disclosed in 1901 
nnd m none of its four thanas lias there boon an increase of less than 9 0 per cent , tbo 
highest being in Chliatik, where it is 12 85 per cont Uahiganj subdivision is 
apparent lv not as progressive as it was, the increase per cent being onl> 7 53 as 
compared with neatly 10 in 1901, hut as tlio population in each of the thanas of tbo 
subdivision is very dense, it is onlv natural that the rato of mcieaso should bo somewhat 
diminished , Mndlnbpur shows the greatoA signs of p.ogrc^s, 8 28 per cont , nnd is 
followed in order hv thanas Bam tolinng, Knbiganj and Rahman] In South Svlhet 
tiic nh.ibilmfs of Kulnum thnna have grown b] over 11 per cent , wlulo in Mauln- 
Itazai there has been an mercaso of over 0 porcont , tbo progress in the whole subdivision 
lias been three times tint shown ton yc.us ago The two th inns of Kamnganj subdivi- 
sion r ko\ ' increams shglitlv above and slightly under 13 per cont Taking it all round 
the pi esent condition of Svlhet district is cxtremolv sntistaetorv and tire figmes bliow 
tint it lias recovoied fiom the effects of the wave of malaria which was reported to have 
passed over it after the eaithgunke and wkicn accounted for the decrease of 
population in Korth Sylliet and the unsatisfactory condition of 8outh Svlhct, and 
Kanmganj at the last consu9 - Within th' 1 last ten roars ovev 54,000 coolies have hi e n 
imported into the ten gardens and largo numbers of people from Mymensmgh anl 
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Tlpp rwrur j t 1 tnhnret/-tt!rl |n th dj trlri on I rocbluird min/' nf t) rrxt*r%Jro 
! u M« K Ini \ l lc*» nrr bcally In wbm Lurt On tic <tl or |nn<J brg naraU*-™ 
nr ail l > I nr ml ra I li tielar »nd lit cci hUurlag dn.rictt of lictgs! 
,1 rhtlrtilli HI if JIMI Tij>prrw 

Osi TLr p«} tiltfljn of ll o llUli I a lrerr**rd by l 4 ’ k f+r enrt »lw 1001 Jo »f ilo 
r)v of ft rl cnao rf nrrf 23 ctlI It Nnrth Citl nr wb Hi 

1 t» Ik n ctjhln d tl ire p»ob to the rw loo of lv 0 
mnlm fr~ l 1 m rirtway r* itrticti'n In limi Tlra tiiw t T ttabr 0 Inmn-j 
in Ih i puhtln In tin N«**i HltU Im bIw l*^ rijUltrd ei brin™ mainly 
dn t no in r f Utnltij Urn m!J nry rrrwtb l« ftlrrcnt entirely natur*l 

mil due to fr nl pe*"re nn umentinl pr^* TIk* ch^th to tho growth 
fj jnlitl In Ih Kh' I *nd JaigtK Hfl « cnu J Ly l!.e afur rffrct* of th* earth 
q n I 1 l‘“ I r ow l» n rrror l at 1 lb/* ill tHct a a whole* ow* IbcinUifaCt T J 
irrn im of 1G** p-r crnh, tl nch tl r t %lunl p ) til Ml on In locrrurd 1 y only 1 1 0 on 
rtf’ t f ll it w in Iran 1 -nr tt III cl ir till the f rrerait male In pra-rap*! 
4> it Kit n t • iTrjort wa e rn -t a ri ton- bin rmiltwylltiocihai Lrougbt al/rot 
htrtutnl lb pi ti 1 rat of ctj r ! ru K1 111 f g »*d7dmik>ft *Vjmt aa Inerraw of 
ortr 17 |<r c t aptir t 14 m | r c b In Jowai ll 1* I probably dun to U.r fact 
t~at II f rnrrgufT raj tr re **n rr lj tt *n lie rJTrcti «f lb* tirlbnaako nnl the 
g" uni It nstura y gnal t Tbe tiato Hill* * n lacrcwof nearly Jo p< r cent* 

l nltLe mtcralpnpaU fm L11 grown 
TVTHX18 1-n inhNv.itr«,^p b T 1 C 3 j e f <vnt. nrA tfce diJ r -ce 

l» ap-ntmtlr due to a chrek on im- 
mfcrralion to Ibo maozai 00 

lL«t forth wc^t of th dl« Het, nhich 
I Mr Ix'ojttP rnodU mnrr nhj-xt to 
C /»!i »lnci ll t rart? qoake of 1 C D7 
In Iji 1 -4 11UU Ibo populnb a hai 
pr^iwa br 10-0 jor emt, of wh’cb 
Afjnl »ub<llfl 1m U mpoc lilo f j 
3^ k ’* > f«-r c nt, while Lon^lch on the 
#ralii »howi a dretav* of Ovt j>t 
rrrt Tbp mutual pajinblfon of the 
di tr rt La* grown by 1C 1 per cent, 
and I!** diiTcrrocp li doe to greater 
era! -Tatl-ra,* llch f* pmlabl raccoon 
cd for by Ibe momnent of nUb^ra 
errr the divirlct boondarfei in renrrh 
of new cultiroti a. Tit** Snpcr'n 
tccdect of the di trfet ixplaln* the 
nbvncp of prtrm tn Lun”leh, in 
ifited lheBboq>tIon of firelndej-co 
dent rilbgce whovj jcpulatfea in 
IUjI ii onboown, to too general on- 
henltl lnrw of th lubdlrlMoa. which ante* from the fact that tho people prefer to lire 
atlowrktfltl at near theiryAxin:# it aloappan that the JUUtory loUce detach 
mt n a wr e rm meratcl ai n wb Jc Lattftlbm with hradouarim at AIj*d Instead of 
l.Hn r * nllorUid t th post* where thrr ar*uallr were on tno ccrnm night. Practically 
the whole or the i acre w in the fctat of Manipur li dtro to natural crowih in the 
\ aller Sect! n j opnlation ini grown by 10 C7 per c> nb and in the HID Section by 31*C9 
parent no douw part of the inrrea in the tatter h duo to mere accurate mum cm 
tion In tho tall^y Section tho jcojlr hare rrape*l groat admntages from tho 
JmjmTfment of tho rart road to the \ mi Ben "a I Hallway and large qmntitio* of 
ri'M ere notr ixp-rted U edecado lia* b-x a one of gen ral peace and propenty In 
the II til rcotion the Mec-I r>id nt f th Burlar nttribatci tho fncrcaac to rtrongor 
and m rrc * euro goTcmiacat an l n general advanco in cirUIratloa. 

°<i Quite a ncnaliCt of conjiumtiona bare to be token Into account when cati 
nuting tiro ennwr* of tho Tanotioni of tho province m n 
rb )e Mo may neglect tho offecia of the inclusion of 
new rmi nnd of moro ftcmtrate enumeration m compared with 3001 boeatuo they 
arc hr r Hr largo enough to mako ony real dilTcrcncc. Tho octaai popuhtion ha* 
gr wn I y IT «. per cent nwl the natural population hy It’S per oerx there ha* been 
am merense of 13 7 per eeub la tha nomb* r of immigmt* but tho emigrant* have 
groan by otct CC per ccnb ami the actual result of tho vamUom of migration i* to 
jioluci practically Q ita t ot equilibrium. Utvr tho but ctuui tho prorlnw bcgiu 
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to recover nt first steadily and then rapidly from tho general conditions of unlicaltki- 
ness then prevalent , at tho middle and end of tho (locado cholera cpidomics caused an 
excessive mortality, but the general prospeuty was unimpaired, and tho romarkablo 
rise in prices m 1007 conferred considerable he, lefits on the pcoplo, who aro mostly 
cultivators Communications havo been vastly improved and Assam is no longer cut 
off from the mam currents of life and progress During tho latter half of tho decado 
tho tea industry has advanced from the con hlion of a continual struggle for exist- 
ence to one of very considerable prosperity, which has been and is liholy to bo main- 
tained by the difficulties of obtaining labour, bccauso rapid and unproudont exten- 
sions of cultivation arc impossible Immigration, w Inch has always been a most im- 
portant factor m the variations of population m Assam, lias apparently begun to bo 
something moro than the mere supply of tho actual needs of the tea industry and the 
casual incourso of cold weather coolies in fi'xaich of woik wo have now what seems 
to ho the commencement of a aolunfary stream of settlers, who aro at present most in 
evidence at the outskirts of the Brahmaputra Valley, but lmvo ventured ns far cast 
ns Tezpur and Non gong , nor lias the Surma Valley been without some little share in 
this development, thomrh tho demand for population there is nothing liko what it is 
m the north of the province During tho pist decade tho incroaso m the volumo 
of immigration has actually fallen behind the natural growth of tho people, and wo 
now find that the province has within itself a power of expansion that lias unfortu- 
nately hecn absent at tho lost two censuses The great draw hack of an execssivo morta- 
lity duo to the jungly and insanitary conditions hitherto prevailing seems at last to 
have hecn romov ed The effects of tho distribution of tho people by religion and 
race must not be forgotten; the fact, which is discussed m Clnptcr IV, that Muham- 
madans increase moro rapidly than Hindus, should lend generally to accelerate tlio 
growth of population in the Surma Valley to a moro rapid rato than thnt of tho 
Brahmaputra Valiev, but in the latter area the largo amount of immigration 
disturbs the progress of natural grow tb, and moreover in tho present instance tho 
recovery of the people, who suffered more than those of the Surma Valiev, from tho 
evil days of the nineties is responsible for an expansion above tho normal An en- 
deavour is made m Chapter V to bring out the effects of variations in the ago distri- 
bution of the population, and it i-> shown lb it at the last census there had been heavy 
mortality at the extremes of life ou mg to knli-nrar and lie general effects of tho 
earthquake, while people m tho prime of life had increased The result is that wo havo 
now a more than norm il increase m fh" population the proportions of the old people 
and the young people, who arc moro liable to a high mortality, had been diminished 
in 1001, and the last decade htartod with a more than normal proportion of persons in 
the reproductive peri id of life, accordingly the mortality rate Ins been lower than 
the aycragc and the birth-rate higher Tho effect of this should be that in tho next 
docado the birth rate will decline uml the death rato will rise, and tho next census 
should show a slower rite of natural growth 

Tho above consider itions do not all apply to tho Hills, but it may he fakon thnt 
the general pence and security now prevailing in tins tract, nddod to the mo in tho 
standard of ovilis ition, aro m a great measure the causes of the incroaso wdiich has 
now accrued. The causes of accidental variations duo, for oxnmplc, to tho uulieal- 
thmess of tho Ivhasi Hills after tho caithquakc and the presence at the last census 
of large numhors of foreigners in North Cachar no longer exist, but tho dotouoration 
of tho north-west plains inauras of Garo Hills is apparently permanent It is 
perhaps too much to expect that tho present high rato of expansion will be main- 
tained, but there is no reason why wo should not anticipato n laigo incroaso dunug 
tho present dccado 

"When considering tho present growth of population and estimating for the 
future, it is advisable to note whether there is room for further morcases bubsidiarv 

Table IV shows the actu il and tho proportional van itions of ihanos classed by 

density; unfortunate lj it lias been possible only to give statistics for tho last decade 
bccauso the areas of thnnns in 1S81 and 1SD1 are unknow n In tho province tho 
highest actual mcrcaao has taken place m areas w itli a density m 1001 of under l'»0 
to tlio square mile, and there is a steady diminution in actual growth couespondmg 

to tho rise in density It is plain that thcro is ample room for y er\ grout expansion 

and that thero is very little chance of overcrowding in either tlio Bi nhmaputra Valiev 
or the Hills Tho figures for tho Surma Valley how that the gre itest actual grow ta 
took place m thanas with 300-d 50 to tho square milo, while the proportional met case 
m tho areas of greatest donsity, GOO-750, is very nearly as gicat .is tint in the class 
]ust bolow it bylhot is yet a great deal behind the distiicls m the east of Bengal in 
tho matter of population, and Ihoie is no lcasorv wly it should not continue to 
expand 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 


Comparison with T xlal Statistics 



In 1001 1010 total 

Number por cent of 




number of 

population of 1901 of 






I 


Excess ( + ) 
or deScioncy 

Distriot end Natural Division 





( — ) of 
births ovor 






deaths 


Births 

Deaths. 

Births 

Deaths 



1 

o 

3 

4 

I 5 


6 

ASSAM 

l,g83 545 

1,561,0’S 

85 70 

29 65 

+ 

310 423 

BBAHMArOTBi. VaXLET — 

918,819 

813,205 

35-09 

31 04 

+ 

106,014 

Qoalpara 

280,050 

177 603 

47 G2 

38 43 

+ 

42,423 

Kamrnp 

201,003 

166,895 

3111 

23 34 

+ 

84,007 

Dnrrcng 

117,410 

132,232 

14-80 

39-20 

- 

14,823 

Nov-gong; 

02,GI2 

76,093 

33 40 

' 2913 

+ 

10,519 

Sibsagsr 

173,743 

153,770 

29-05 

25-71 

+ 

19,978 

Lakhlmpnr 

114,411 

106,507 

30-80 

£3 67 

+ 

7,m 

StmiiA Vaxlet 

964,320 

750,817 

36-29 

28 26 

+ 

213,509 

C (ichor plains 

113,055 

113,258 

86-90 

27-31 

+ 

89,797 

Sylhot 

811,271 

637,559 

8618 

2343 

+ 

173,712 


Increase { + ) decrease ( — ) 
of population of 1911 
compared with 1901 


Natural 

Aotnal 

population. 

population 

7 

8 

+ 087,950 

+ 775 801 

+ 357,379 

+ 489,592 

+ C7 675 

+ 138,591 

+ 62,354 

+ 78,611 

4- 20,993 

+ 40,001 

+ 35,027 

+ 42,436 

+ 88B59 

+ 92 830 

+ 71,547 

+ 97,593 

+ 331,180 

+ 288,209 

+ 80 311 

+ 55,380 

+ 250,869 

+ 230,823 


Note — -Thit fitatonpnt i3 ox elusive of the figura of the hill diitriota as birth and death statistics are ndt recorded 
in them as a whole 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Variation by thanas classified according to density 


Variation in than a* with a population per square milo at commence- 
ment of decade of 


Natural Division 

Decade 

Undor 150 

150-300 

300—450 

450—600 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


ASSAM 

Brahmaputra Valley 
Surma Volley 
Hills 


* ASSAM 

Brahmaputra Volley 
Surma Valley 
HiTIb 


(s) Actual Vanatton 


1901—1911 

+ 465,192 

+ 187,985' 

+ 182,469 

+ 88,034 

1001—1911 

+ 304 850 

+ 123 833 

+ 61,184 

+ 225 

1901—191' 

+ 2,C9 

+ 64,G52 

+ 121,285 

+ 87,779 

1901— 19U 

+ 157,713 





(b) Proportional Variation 


1901—1911 

+ 20-07 

+-16 64 

+- 12 76 

+ 779 

1001—1011 

+ 2151 

+- 10 56 

+ 1441 

+ 15 

1001—1911 

1901—1911 

+ 5-29 

+ 18 54 

+ 12 95 

+ 12 96 

+ 84)3 


+ osai 

+ 0.861 


+ 6^8 

+ 8-23 
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CHI PIER III. 


BIRTR PLAQB 


35 The statistics of birth place, which are contamod in Imperial Table XI, have 

already been utilised in the preceding chaptei to show 
introductory the natural growth of population m different parts of 

the province they will now be used to show the extent to winch the people migiato 
from one pait of the country to another It will be advisable, before proceeding to 
a discussion of the llguies, hue fly te distinguish the different kinds of nngiation that 
must bo considered generally speaking, we may divide them into five different 
types — 

(1) Casual oi miner movements between adjacent villages which affect the 
returns only when such villages happen to ho on opposite sides ot the district bound- 


aiv, 

(2) Temporary, due to journeys on business, pilgrimage, etc , including move- 
ments of labourers foi the construction <5f roads and railways, 

(3) Periodic, such as the annual movement which occurs m places at harvest 
time and the seasonal migration of cattle graziers, 

(4) Semi-permanent, when people reside and earn their hying m a district other 
than their birth place, but retain their connection with then homes, wheie they may 
have then families and where they return in their old age and at intervals in 
the meantime, 

(3) Permanenf, where people actually give up their home district and settle 
down in a new one 


Our statistics do not show the above movements separately, but we are able to 
make certain inferences from the proportion of the sexes, the distance of the district 
of enumeration from the district of birth, and certain notes made at the time of 
compilation regarding the castes and the occupations of persons coming from 
distant places It is not uncommon toHind a preponderance of females m casual 
migration, because young mairied women often go foi their first confinement to 
their parents’ homes but they would be enumerated in their home distuct and would 
not appear as emigrants Generally the bulk of the periodic and semi-permanent 
migrants are men Periodic migration has a tendency to become somi-peimanent 
and the latter to become permanent % 


36 We have soen from Subsidiary Table II of the previous chapter that m 1911 

there were in Assam -882,063 immigrants and that 79,717 
Migration -con oral persons born m tbe piovmoe were enumerated elsewhere 

The total population of tbe province is 7,059,857, so that the percentage of the foieign 
horn is nearly 12 5 as compared with nearly 13 per cent at the last census on the 
other hand, the number of emigrants is only 1 1 pei cent of the actual population, 
though it has grown by over 55 pci cent since 1901 It is clear that the province 
attracts a large stream of strangers and sends out only a small number of its own 


people 

The statement in the margin shows the constitution per mile of the populafion 

of the piovince according to birth place 
875 on the 10th Maich 1911 The most le- 
887 markable feature of the statistics is that 
3 there is so little migration within the 
us province This lesult is due to the fol- 
9 loiung facts fust, the people are mainly 
109 agriculturists and, as theie is no excessive 

3 _ pressure on the soil and their crops aro 

i ooo sure, they have no need to leave their 
villages secondly, the tea and coal indus- 
tries of tho province are maintained by foreign labour, because the local people are too 
well oft to work foi hue, and hence they cause no movement of population within the 
province lastly, even if the necessity for migration had existed, communications 
were so bad up to lecent times that laige movements would have been out of the 
question By far the greatest part of the people hoin m other provinces come from 


1 BORN IN ASSAM _ 

(al In district of enumeration 

(b) In contiguous distrlots 

(c) In other districts 

2 BORN IN OTHER PROVINCES 

(a) In contiguous parts 
lb) In other parts 

3 BORN OUTSIDE INDIA 

Total 
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distant places : tlicto are mi ini 7 tho coolies which tho tea garden* are compelled to 
import ia tho nbsonoo of a local *upply of labour Ai will bo »hown later the rna 
jorlty of thorn horn cratiido Indio come from the State of Nepal will oh mppllc* ino*t 
of tho fighting strength of tho prcrrinco ond a great port of it* cot tie grail era. 

87 In Bubridlary Table I wo find tho immigrant! dirtied Into classes according 
_ _ _ , _ , , , as they come from contlguow and non-conthrwra* district* 

m * 1 *** of this province and of tho neigh booring province* of 
Bengal and Burma, from other province* and from outride India. Tho number 
of Immigrant* from tho border district* of Bengal and Burma is cimjnraUvelr small, 
the figures la thousand! lxdng IK) for tho pro since, of which 20 is confined to tloolpara 
in tho Brahmaputra YaUov 33 to Bvlbot in tlio Burma Valiev and 7 Is dirtied 
betwcon Goto Xlilis and Luslial Hill* lu tho r em aining natural dlnrion. The renlJv 
important stream of Immigration oomes from more distant placets, and is diverted 
almost entirely to tho plain* of the province, and more especially to tho Brahmaputra 
Yallor which receives mnro than {wko a* many Immigrant* from other province* ns 
tho Burma \ alley In order to gain a clear view of tho place* from which foreign 
Immigrants oome It is ncce*ary to glance at the » tail* ties 
given in tho margin, which *how per rnllle tho source* of 
Immigration. Our largest supply oomca from Bihar and 
Orim, which h followed by Bengal, United Province*, 
Central I rorincc* and Bomr and Aladraa. I propose to 
examine tho figure* of there province* In more detail It 
may be noted that Immigrant* from the Central Pro- 
vinces 3 lad ms and Central India are Imported by the tea 
Industry and that tbore from Bajputuna reprwnt tho 
Mnrerari merchant* who practically hare tho monopoly of 
the trado of tho province out*! do tho district of Sylbot. Tho United Province* people 
nro mortlv tmnislriod Immigrant* though in tho Burma Valley they form *n important 
portion of tho tea-garden lulxjgr forco with thu exocptkm they oonriri of carter* 
and huckster* cattlo-deoler* earth worker*, fishermen and boatmen, cobbler* and hide- 
dealer*, poll 00 constable*, and domestic rervant* many of them have re tiled down, 
but probably moat of them oomo under tho head* of temporary and periodic or remi 
permanent Immigrant*. I hare noted for parsons born outride India tho huge propor- 
tion irlvoooroc from Nepal. no Brahma ptitra Valley contain* very largo number# 
or Nopaih, who aro mostly engaged la brooding buffaloes and making gkci they alto 
do a certain amount of rnlhcr nomadic cultivation and work a* *iwyera In th* Govern 
ment forori* they are spreading into tho hill districts, whero they follow the same 
railing *. Many of them are temporary or periodic rlritons, but probably the majority 
are reuu-permanent ret tier* vergiuS towards pormanouoy : there are twice a* many 
men os Women a man git tho Nepali* censored in the province. 

T3io statistic* of tho fire largo provinces given above are shown In more detail In 
the margin, where there for Bengal and 
Bihar and Orim are also divided acoord 
log to the divkkna of there two pro- 
vince*. 

To begin with the neighbouring divi- 
«k>n* of Bengal Rajshshi, Chittagong, and 
Uooca the majority of thoee born In tho 
Kajihahl dlvinon were con* used m Goal 
pun anl reprerent sot tier* from Bangpur 
and Patna the latter though not a oon 
tigrums district, has shared with llrmen 
ringh tho recent ooionjaatirm of the ri 
verain lands of Goolpara moat of the peo- 
ple of the Chittagong division hail from 
Tippera and hare retried in the neighbouring district of Sylhet over 75 per cent, of the 
Immigrant* from tho Doom division were enumerated in Sylhet and Goolpara and 
more than two-thirds erf them came from llymcndngh, so that they merrily represent 
Inter-district movement* of urUleri the rest, who are scattered over the provinoe, are 
clerk* and shop-keeper*. Those who come from the Preridmov dl virion are found in 
■mall numbers in all tho plains district* and are probably mostly clerks. The majority 
of thore born In tho Buidw'an (hviriou ocune from BanJmra and llidnapur and ore 
moat in endeaoe In the too. district* they and those from JBurdwan and Birhhum 
district* ore moitly tea garden coolies the majority of tho remainder are probably 
clerk*. 


r rolO* f tot»l - 
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Turning now to Bihar and Orissa wc find that Chota Nagpur is responsible for 
tlic mnjontv of the immigrants tins is accounted for bj the large extent of garden 
coolie recruitment in this sub-province the great majority go to tbo Brahmaputra 
Talley, where they are welcomed on account of their capability of withstanding hard 
work in the jungle and tli° effects of the climate lhe iigures for Orissa are explained 
m the same way Bill lr sen Is large numbers of more or less temporary settlers to 
Assam where tlicv earn the monev that pays their rents at home , tlieso people follow 
the same avocations as llioso piactisol hv their neighbours from the United Provinces, 
which have been noted nhtn e But two divisions, Patna and Blmgalpur, contain 
several districts which supplv coolies to tea gardens tlic majority of the people from 
Monghyr, Smthnl Pu’-ganas and Gava are gtrdea coibcs and are stiongest m the tea 
districts 

Tho statistics of tho remaining tlrce p ovinccs need not detain us long Piacti- 
cally l lie whole of tho immigrants from tin* Central Provinces and Madras me recant- 
ed for ten gardens and the major portim of them gi to the Brahmaputra Valley 
favourite districts of recruitment aic m order Bilaspur (2G, COO) Jabalpur (1 5,000), 
Balnghat (7,000), ltaipur (0,000), and Scorn (5,000) The Surma Valley gar lens 
contain a large number ( 1 (,000) of United Proa mccs oolics, because they tlmvo there, 
while the} hare proved a f tilure m the Brahmaputra Valley for c unatic nasons tho 
district from winch most of the emigrants como is Ghazipnr, which is claimed as 
their birth p’nce hv over 00,000 per ons, of whom over 25,000 were censused in 
Cnchtt’* and Svlhet. Gha7ip lr is followed hv Aramgirh (1G,000), Ballia (9,000), 
Benares and Basti (0,000), and Mir/npur and Jaunpur (5,000) 

It will he seen from the ahore (hat the ten mdiutrv is the mam enuse of tho in- 
flow of immigrant!) it must not. he fnrgottoi tint not alono does it import coolies, hut 
it att-rcts la-gc numlnr of otinr lmmigavits wlusc sources of livelihood can bo traced 
direct!} or mdirc'th t o it ns for imtanoe shop-keepers hucksters, e'erhs, cirtcrs, and 
boatmen In fact it is impossible to lochon how much of tho immigration can be 
attributed to e mses other than the tea industry In Provincial Table IV wall ho 
found the birth places of persons aetuall} enumerated m tea gardens hv districts 
tho statistics inch do everyone found on tea-gauHi land on the C msus night, hut it 
may lie taken tlint pmcheall} the whole numhoi of those born outside the province 
were attrac'cl 1 y the lm’ustrv the wide range of the sources of immigration indicates 
the extent of the debt winch the province owes to tea 

38 An attempt was made in. the last Census Report roughly to estimate tho 

.actual nil nher of the foreign born vilio were ougimllv 
colonisation by tho toa bruight to the prov nice as garden coo ics , it is ciear that 
industry the number of the latter will not represent tho whole 

facts, for it leaves out of acoount the non-cooho immigrants w hose presence is due 
to the same cause It is equally clear that the number of the foreign born only w ill 
not help us verv much towards an estimate of what the province owes tp the industiy, 
because there are large numbers of descendants of immigrants horn in tho province 
who now con titute part of tho natural population If wo confine ourselves to an 
estimate of the number of coolies alone, wc might include tho total immigrants from 
Chota Nagpur, Orissa, Central Pi ovinccs, Madras and and Cent-al India , in considera- 
tion of the figures in Provincial Table IV, I est mate that one-half of the immigrants 
from Bihar and tvvo-tlnrds of those from the United Provinces were imported by tea 
gardens, I would limit the coolies from Bengal to the four districts I have alieady 
mentioned On this rough estimate the number of foreign-born coolies recruited foV 
tea gardens comes to 070,0u0* this figure is much less than Mr Allen’s estimate m 1901, 
which was as much as 015,000, hut I am inclined to think that he was not correct 
m attributing the whole of tho immigration from the Burdvvan, Patna and Bhagalpur 
divisions of Bengal and Bihar and from the United Provinces to dnect garden recruit- 
ment My estimate is perhaps rather conservative, but I am inclined to think that 
it is nearer (lie tmth 

/ 

Tho number of the forcicrn horn coolies does not, as I have explained above, cover 
anything like the (otal number of the labour force, ns will bo seen from Provincial 
Table IV which show s r t!mt ever 37 per cent of tho Indians censused on tea gardens 
weie horn m A^sam Besides these home-horn labourers, who are the descendants 
of imported coolies, wc have to lechon the vast number of ex-coolies and thew 
descendants who have settM down all over the pro unco and have cleared it* jungle 
covered areas The estimation of tho pumbei of those colonists is a most difficult task 
In 1901 Mi Allen made tw o attempts to do it m paragraph 60 of his Census Report 
lie gave an estimate based on the total villago population boin m the recruiting areas, 



so 
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and in paragraph JOO ho gnro tho rillaco population of tho ea*t« waalljr found 
amongst ton coolies i tho first e*tlraato camo to 131,308 and tho iccond to 141,158 
person*. These flgum wtro subsequently cxamlnod by Mr P G Melitns, tux rj.i., 
lato Member of the Board o l Revenue Eastern Bengal an 1 Assam, who ha* on intimate 
ai^uaiatnnoo with ]otnl oonditloni IIo pointed out that Mr Allen ■ estimate was 
only a and could not he talon aa representing facta nnd Mr Allen accepted 

this t ho further showed it was impoWbhi to find any axict criterion for estimating 
tho actual number of tho colonist* who t*mc<l from tea garden*. It i* obvious from 
what I ham written that wo cannot bo rare of any calc ala t bn based on birth place 
It i* equallr dliUcnlt to go on *tatrUlcs of Inuguagj oj will bo dear from the content* 
of Chaptor IX : tho ostimato by carte wa* not put forward aa other than moat 
indeterminate, for it i* not feasible to dUtingahh between foreign and local auto* 
with the nmo title*. It must alio bo remembered that tho length of tho period of 
colonisation trad tho grndaal Improvement of oornmunioition* haro mode any 
calculation far more difficult at tho prmout time wo are lew *nro than before of 
how tho foreign population camo to tim province. I haro iliwujacd this question with 
Mr Mclitus, wl>o was of oplnfon that no advantage would be gained by repeating 
tho att tnpt at the present time bat referred to tho »tronuou* offort* made Inst year 
to obtain correct *tatbtlc* of tho land held by cx-ooolie* a* probably affording a fair 
mothod of attempting the calculation in tho tempo rarilv ie tiled dtoriot*. The Lend 
Itetonuo Report for 1910 1011 thaw* that the total area of Government land held 
hr time-expired ooollt* In tho two Talley* was 101,509 aero* Mr M elites estimated 
that nmongit Atsimmo 75 aero* would tup port 80 person*, but that, a* new lettler* 
would prtdwhly cnltlrato a tmaller area ml wore not entirelv dependant on their 
land it plight bo talon in 1901 tint 75 acre* would support luo foreignors j we mart 
now allow for tho fact tint the latter haro settled in grentet number* and cult! rate 
more largely and probably It woald not bo far from tho truth if wo allowed 00 
colonist* for 71 acre* this would giro us 230,000 er-cooliei settled on Government 
trad. This not Improbably represents about two-thirds of the total number oi colonists 
largo number* ho la land on lease* from porwrns other than Government and large 
number* arc employed as cart men *crvantj bbcrareri nnd petty trader*. On this 
estimate tho tro garden* hare *mt forth about 350 000 colonist*. The actus! popala 
tion of tho tea garden* is over 700 000 so that perhaps sro * bo old not err very greatly 
if wo assume that the province owes the addition v well over a million of people 
directly to t ho too In ustrr Tn addition ti this we most reckon the largo number 
who bnvo been Indirectly brought to Vsr\m by the «ame cna*e if we include their 
resident descendant*, it would perhaps not be too much to place their number at half n 
million. Tho final result Is that there are now lj mill Ions of people In. Assam, wbo 
would not hsre been hero, if there hid been do tea garden*. I do not pat forward thi* 
estimate as mvtblng but a rough calcilntion : I hire been gulled to a great extent 
br tho estimate! made by Hr MelilUi for tho population ol 1901, but it is not impro- 
bable that lm unique acquaintance with A*an ha* given (hera a greater approach to 
accuracy than could be attained by following the methods adopted by my prtdeoessort. 


89 Tho amount of emigmtioQ from the province is small, a* I bare hown above 
in Subsidiary Table II will be fou d detail* similar to 
T«fau _ *" 70*17 thaw given m Subsidiary Table I far emigration. The 

majority of the orn grant* to contigttoe* district* of ether 
~ s?5io provinces como from Bvlbet tbe small number that IriTe 

^^ ndt>r,— “ Men enumerated in distant place* omne mainly from the 

ii ntiM prorinoM ijraa Brahmaputra Valley Tho statement in the margin slicrw* 
C*ntr»1 prcnrtnoaa the destinations of tho emigrants from tho province. 

_ _ <8 Bengal absorbs over 8 li per mllh% of whom 810 went to 

Arxtam*n» — ho neighbouring district* tad 531 to more dlstaat place* j 

mtS*™ 11 * “ -mi emigrants to Dacca, Mrmenstngb, Tippera and Hill Tip- 

M ^ K X ro,TtWT ' ***” 21 pens account for the majority of those from the Burma 

— !uj uL ” ” Valley while Jalmlguri and Baiigpur absorb most of the 

Hps«r»b«j ~ b emigrant* to contlgTKJu* district* from the Brahmaputra 

•*“" - 1 Valley and Mymeradngh receive* iqpst of those from Garo 

(U) outbid iNuiA— as*- jjjflj. of the more abtant ports of Bengal, Calcutta 

(4,930) Cooch Bebsr (8,203) and Howrah (431) returned the majority of the Assam 
bom. Emigrants to Bihar in 1 On*sa represent onlv 80 per mflle of the total the 
largest number ooroe from Kamrnp fl 581) which Is followed in order by Bibragar 
(1,103) Harrang (SIB) LoAbltnpar (711) Kowgtmg (671) Bylhet (540) Cachar (4v7) 
and Goalpara (273) I do not unArrgtand tho cause af the Knmnrp figure*, because 
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its tea gar lens are not of much importance the emigrants from the other districts 
aro probably clnhlrcn of immigrants w ho have returned permanently or temporarily, 
prohablv tea-garden sndars deputed to the recruiting districts account for most of 
them But tho amount of emigration to tins and tlio other provinces is unimportant 
and docs not rcqmro dduiletl considoiation I may note that the 524 emigrants 
outside India irerc enumerated m Colombo harbour on -vessels arriving after the 
census, and that 511 of them, who camo from Svlhet, aro no doubt part of tho engine- 
room staff on board liners on the Calcutta-London route 


40 Subsidiary Table IV" shows the actual numbers in round thousands of those 
. . „ , ,, , bn n in one natural division of tho province and enumei at- 

n ra rov nc n om era on ^ m nn0 ^| 10r Out of G32 immigrants to the Brahma- 
putra Taller onlr L5 came from other natural divisions , similarly out of 21G in the 
Surma Valiev oulv 5 came from within the province, while the number of provincial 
immi-innls in tho JIills is 13 out of 37 It is obvious that theso movemonts aie 


negligible at present I have already expkunod tho causes of tins result m paragraph 
3G above. Tho slight variations betvv ecu now and 1901 do not call for any special 
note 


4L Subsidiary Tabic III gives proportional figures showing the results of mi- 

conorni results gration for each district m the province tho actual figures 

K ' r ' t.cii a.' of immigrants and emigrants have already been shown an 

Subsidiary Table If of the last chapter It is clear that, if wo exclude tho Hill®, which 
are not important from our present point of view, most of the immigrants come fiom 
distant places and most of tho emigrants reallv only cioss the boundary botweon 
neighbouring districts The projttrlions of the sexes given m Subsidiary Table III 
for tho two vallevs aro remarkable for the fact that females appear in large numoers 
both m vvlnt I mar call contiguous immigration and in di-.lant immigration this 
result naturallv follows in tho former, which loprosouts pormnneut transfer of settlers, 


and that it appear-, 1 1 tin 1 latter is due to the f ict tint women arc as much required 
as men for the tea gardens, p irtlv because lhev are the superior sex at plucking tho 
leaf, and partly b'Ciusc they ire desirable for the purposes of reproduction, which adds 
to the labour force without the co>t of recruitment In tho Hills, on the other hand, 


wotnon from distant pi vees arc much less numerous than those fioni contiguous dis- 
tricts But amongst the emigrants to distant places women aio everywhere few, 
except nl tho case of Caclmr where the sm ill number of emigrants are probably per- 
manent se'tlors, and of tho Kbasi Hills which sends out a number of children’s ayahs 
all over the pioviucc 


Tho prov nicial balance of account with other provinces, winch is given in Sub- 
sidiary Tania V, shows the enormous profit which accrues to Assam from immigration 
and the grow th of this profit in compan-on with 19ol tho balanco in favour of 
Assam is now 7« per cent larger than it vv is ten years ago Tho only places which 
show a falling olf arc the United Piovinces and Puniab the decrease in tlio latter is 
due to the employment in 1901 of large numbers of Punpibis on railway construction, 
winch is also responsible in great measure tor the decline in the former, hut tho dis- 
trict lfigurc8 show tlmt United Provinces people aio now loss numerous m all the 
tea districts, though they have incieascl in the others, and the result is probably duo 
in part to the superiority if coolies from other places foi tea-garden work It was 
intended that Subsidiary Table V slioull show the v illations for Bntish territory and 
for States, hut sopanite statistics for 1001 wcio not available I Inwo ncooidingly 
shown the detailed figures for 1911 m the second pait of tlio Table The only serious 
loss to the province auses from the proximity of the Hill Tippera State to the Sylhet 
border the figures •'how that theie is an excess of neailv 29,000 emigrants, but 
bo-ides this considerable numbers of tea garden c lolies aro attracted over tho bordor 
who will appear in the State Census as horn m othei parts of India. * 
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CHAPTER IY. 

RELIGION 


Hindu 

Brahmo 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 

Musalman 

Christian 

Anlmlst 

JVIlnor 


Total 


3,838 769 
428 
767 
2,608 
10 513 
1,901,032 
66,662 
1,239,280 
8 

7,059,857 


42 This chapter is divided into two parts, of which the first deals with the statis- 

lntroduotory tics, and the second contains some general mfoimation 

regarding Hindus, which is intended to bean addition to 
that given m the last Census Iteport 

The statistics are contained in Imperial Tables VI, XVII, and XVIII, of which 
the first shows all the religions by districts, and the lattei two deal with Christians 
only, Table XVII containing the temtorial distribution of the Christian population by 
sect and race, and Table XVIII showing non-Indian Christians by race and age 
Besides these, there are six subsidiary tables attached to this chapter, showing (I) the 
general distribution of the population by religion, (II) the distribution by districts of 
the mam religions, (III) tho number and variations of Christians, (IV) the actual 
numbers of the races and sects of Christians, (V) the distribution of Christians, (a) races 
by sect, (5) sects by race, and (VI) the religions of the urban and the rural popula- 
tion 

No attempt was made to alter the returns m tho census schedules , the number of 

the adherents of each religion as given, 
therefore, by tho people themselves is 
shown in the maigm More than half are 
Hin dus, a little more than a quarter are 
Muhammadans, and less than one-fifth are 
Awmists As there will be something 
more to say about Hindus than about the 
others, I propose to leave them until tho 
last and to treat the rest in the order of their numerical importance 

43 Muhammadans constitute more than half the population of the Surma Valley, 

about one-ninth of the Brahmaputra Valley, and are a 
Muhammadans negligible quantity m the Hills This distribution is due 

to historical causes , Sylhet was conquered by tho Muhammadans m the fourteenth 

century and the people took 
to tho religion of then rulers 
311st as did their neighbours 
in the east of Bengal the 
colonisation of Lachar by 
the overflow from Sylhet 
accounts for the large num- 
ber of Muhammadans in, 
that district In the Brah- 
maputra Valley the Muham- 
madan population is mainly 
descended from the survivors 
of the army of Tuibuk, who 
invaded Assam m the 
thirteenth century, but m 
the towns includes also a 
considerable number of 
Dacca shopkeepers it is 
only m Goalpaia, which 
holders on the Muhammadan 
districts of Bangpur and 
Mymensingh m Bengal, 
that the followers of the 
Prophet are found in any 
considerable number , this 
fact is mainly due to immigration from over the border In the whole province 
Muhammadans have increased by 2D 2 per rent since 1901, the contribution of 
the Brahmaputra Valley being no less than 42*8, while that of the Smma Valley 
js 16 3 The former rapid rate is due to the large immigration of Muhammadans 
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from Bengal to Qonlpaim the latte rate is higher than th o rato of increase 
amongst tho general population which 1 * X0T7 and is doe to tho fact that 
the Huham marlins ore more prolific than their neigh boon been mo of their 
partnVmg of more Retaining food and their freedom from prejodioe on the ques- 
tion of the marriage of widows- It ii doubtful if any appreciable port of the increase 
is due to convorsjons. The reasons given for the distribution and the progress in 
growth of the Muhammadan community were treated so folly In tho hut Census 
Report that it is unneccasuy to refer to them In greater detaiL It may ba noted that 
tho large immigration which the province owes to the tea industry does not a treat the 
Increase of Muhammadans, who are rarely found oa oodles on tea estates and in the 
upper Brahmaputra districts, which owe so much to immigration are dfflng httlo 
more than holding their own m Lahhimpur their percentage of tho total population 
has actually declined, though their absolute numbers show an increase. 

44 Those who had no recognised religion wore shown in column of the schedule 
for religion under the name of their tribe. Largo numbers 
of such people have already been converted to Hinduism 
and many of them now are so near the border line that it Is difficult to sav what they 
are. Tho questions as to who were Hindus and who were not was raised in 1010 by 
a circular of the Census Commissioner and was publioly discussed In tho newspapers 
the general effect of this was that Charge Superintendents, at least, were enlightened 
as to the points In dispute and, when the discussion was ended by the announcement 
that it had never been Intended to class religions otherwise than as they were returned 
by tho people themselves, tho result on the whole was that there was a greeter tendency 
to be accurate and In fact to carry oat tho orders si they weru original ly 
issued. 

The basis of tho form of be l ief known ra Animism is fear Animism has boon 
described as — 

to *os» sort tbs pbtkwpby of tha ttuddCwd sun fn vtitaa of wh»oh b* coo sti jeti for kiss 
adf s pwtorf of th* wedl *o f»r m Las an intrrert In it. It k occc[d*d with tbs aool f th* Using 
nan m wttl u with tho acaih of Crag ensttm. orjn«*i»o»» and m lifdcaa object* to * hieh ft tffc*- 
wia* awribca Ajol cr to ramk eonsetlj ■M'fUff. Thk becomes th* object of 

won Up. From a aotYwaal awJ, ah tndeslroeUhlo itwa of life Erins ml* flow to swn, anhu », plant* 
rortaJ*, fn^tunneots, kmca, W«. Wb*trrw pArtfelpAtc* tn thk Lfe-atng 1* TaloaU* and desusUs. 
The nontleo for the A_nir*l*t l* how to olxe* hk own *ml in rrbtwn to the nil rmwmdtag hhn Atsl 
to thrtr piwon, which ui mrUy hshmoc* sad parti/ uacfal, with A* EUk tlaaper to Um*eli and a* 
much kfamtaga to hSniwtf a* oowtsk. tVkoi meat I do to tsnUcA »nd to eorteh my ted ? That U 
th# rnticj qaeatien of the Aalmktk eaircblcn. Aninutm 1 the k*y to an BodenrtaBidLig of toetrtor 
wenhip aad cf *D thAt k ccenmocly ealled heathwi mpentltloo The wonhip ef ifxnti U 

mr* 1 on tb* b*s of Amoitm And ha to do with demon* aad anestt ora, for the pint 

cf tbi dod in their milieiooa doioj* ar* warc*Jy dkttnjwkbablj from th* dtmeeir Farth, air 

aad Water »r» wrppo*>J to be peopled with rperita. Thar ara Mat nrunu la th* fomt and la th* 
w*«ti (kUa, VrUts th*y Ik In wait for th* Em» and afllkt them with dh*at* and utadn*** or dray 
them wa to an awful death. Th*y prowl rooad tbs hoaaea at al^ht, thry py through th*«ret kc» of 
th> pvtHwna,ce Into tha kau In th firaolimcwabirt. Tba aimbt of doncrer- 
oaa rpinta to wbr-h bnma ntftrj it trae*l back k legion. TVanjeci'a Tit J. n j /'met tf H 

0 yi rT“ ■«. 63, Ci. 

The propitiation of these evil spirits praetieallr forms tho whole rclirion of the 
primltlrc man. lie has It is true rogue Ileas of tho existence of a good tntoird 
deitv hut unfortunately th latter cither has no power or does not cam to retrain (be 
mfc«cliW of the spirits and consequently receives no pravers or worship. The actual 
details of the ltcliof of the AnlmUts of this province are cmtaln^d In tho series of 

1 hm 1 # Icsl monographs on dllTcrcnt tribes whHj hare hren published hj the orders 
cf Qovcroment uric- the general control of Umterant-Colon t Gordon C s j„ 
Foporfnt nden of Etha'^Tapbr consequratlr U Is trnn cetera 17 f or m , f 0 dbcu^, 
thrm f«nhcr 
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4B Asm.sU be expected, Ammista are found: mamly m>e ^ Mis, where th^ 

ASSAM— animists' of the population they also 

' exist along tbe edges of the 

Brahmaputra Valley, where 
their number is not very 
/^xIwhimpu r’^’ much less than that found 

ni the Hills and is equiva- 
” lent to over 17 P er cent 

j|f 'Jp of the inhabitants In tbe 

/ I jnyj Surma Valley they are msig- 

j mficant and are slightly 

, . I more numerous m the plains 

■ <v i mi s\ of Cachar than in Sylhet 

; atmtms In the Naga and Lushai 

) / per 10.000 o! population Hills over nine-tenths of the 

1 people still cling to their 

V=^ Beta* wo = primitive ideas, and even in 

too 850 M the Khasi and Jamtia Hills, 

1500 3000 |p where Christianity has made 

, 3500-4500 H such strides, over four-fifths 

!§| of the people are still uncon- 

vlP W- verted In North Cachar 

Ow 9000 * y$3 and Mampur Ammists com 

\ . stitute less than half the 

1 " population owing to the 

spread of Hinduism 

Since tbe last census Animists have increased m the province by 16 per cent or 
nearly one per cent more than the growth of the general population , the rates of 
increase m the Brahmaputra Valley and the Hills are almost equal, hut there has been 
a decline of nearly one-fifth in the Surma Valley The increase in the Brahmaputra 
yalley is slightly above that of the general population and has been gamed to a certain 
extent by immigration, but more by greater accuracy m the record of religions in 
Darrang the number of Animists has grown by 38 per cent , m Sibsagar by nearly 42 
per cent and in Lalchimpur by nearly 327 per cent , m Nowgong, wheie there is not 
much immigration, Animists are now over 35 per cent more numerous than they were 
10 years ago, though the general population grew by only 16 per cent , m Kamrup, 
however, though the growth m the total population was ovor 13 per oent , Animists 
have increased by less than 12 per cent and the difference is probably due to conver- 
sions to Hinduism There is an extraordinary decrease m Goalpara where there are 
only 47,339 Ammists against li5,G18 at the last census, and the proportion per 
10,000 of the population has fallen from 2,719 to 7S8 , this decrease is due to the 
conversion by one Sib Narayan Swami* of large numbers of Meches to what they style 
the Brahma religion, which has nothing to do with Brahmo Soma], hut apparently 
purports to he a form of the Vedic Hinduism, In all the hill districts except North 
Cachar and Mampur tbe proportion of Ammists has declined m North Cscbar the 
presence of large numbei's of Patkans on railway construction gave a temporary 
importance to the Muhammadan population m 1901, and the slight proportional increaso 
in Mampur is due to a more accurate census in the hills of the State. The population 
of the Hills has grown by 18’ 5 per cent , but the increase m Ammists is only 17 6 
the spread of Christianity is responsible for a great part ol the difference 

46 Though the rate of growth of Christianity since 1901 is less than that at the 

last two censuses, it is no le c s than 85 pei cent and there 
Christians are D0W 0T er eight times tbe number of Christians lhat 

there were thirty years ago Success is usually obtained amongst .Animistic tubes who 
have not yet felt the attraction of Hinduism The percentage of increase m the 
Brahmaputra Valley is nearly 70, m the Surma Valley 54 6, and m the Hills 96 2 
The community is strongest m the lattei division, n here there are 423 Christians m 
every 10,000 of the population and is lowest in the Suima Valley, where the proportion 
is only 9, while m the Brahmaputra Valley it is 68 m the province as a whole the 
number per 10,000 is 'only 94 against 69 m 1901 and 31 in 1S91, Subsidiary Table 
HI gives tbe actual number in each district and the variations since 1SS1 A little 
less than half the total number is confined to the Kkasi and Jamtia Hills, where theie 
aro now 31,257 Christians In the Hills as a whole there aie twice as many as there 
are m tbe Brahmaputra Valley, and tbe number in tbe Surma Valley is insignificant 

* Ho was an up-country Brahiuan who proaoired a form of 1 edic Hmdnifiu in many parts of India and in 
lus later days m Calcutta he was received with favour by tho Bajbanas Kimcdsr of Goalpara and threneh them 
about ten yeara ago he got into touch with tho Meches ^ 
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The grmtcit iocraasa was in the Lushii HU1*, whore there are noy 3,101 
agrmut 45 ten vena ago, end the next in the \oga Hills, which ncnr omtain 3,303 
In tho Kind anl Jalnth Hills the increase has been orer 80 per cent, in spite of the 

S t; vinos lorgs number and in the Gam TTTIU the number has nearly doubled. In the 
rahmapotm Valley the only districts with aver 6,000 Christians aro Sibsagar nod 
Goalpam, where tho rates of iaoresso are 117 and 80 par cent, rwpocrirely tho 
lo Trent percentage was nearly 41 in Nowgong In Syihet, though the total ii small 
tho number of Christians double 1 since 1031. Thaw figures show wonderfal progrtw 
47 Subsidiary Table IV shows tho actual numbers of Christians by sect and race 
which aro distributed per miUo in SubaLUory Ta lie V The largest soot Is the Pres- 
byterian, which fa ropresentoi by the Welsh CWrinistic Methodist mbsfoa of tho 
Khasi and Jain Ira Hi 11% and the next the Baptist these two communities inolade 
between them four fifths of the Ohnstlaus of the pro since the Anglican Communion, 
the Lutherans, and tho Romin Catholics practically make up the remainder Two- 
thirds of the Europeans are mem beri of the Anglican Oomtmmtoa and Anglo-Indians 
are fairly divided botwaen that and Roman Catholicism, but there is little uoubt that 
numbers of Anglo Indians returned thermal ves ai Europeans in spite of the abolition 
of the name of horaslan. The distribution of Europeans br sect is Tory rimflor to that 
at the last census, hot the number o f Anglo-Indians hai increased, espoaally tho 
Roman Catholioi Indian Christians constitute 039 to -every 1 000 and nearly half 
of them aro Presbyterians and or at one- third are Baptists, so that, practically spooling 
tho rocoaming sects ore not worth much consideration it may however bo no tod that 
out of every 1 000 Indian Christians 59 arc Lutherans 03 aro Anglicans, and 3S aro 
Roman Catholics. 

48. The most successful Christian mission is that of tho Welsh Calvinist! c 
Methodists, which has its headquarters in tho Khisi and Jaintia Hills, and small 
bronchos in the Lushal Hills, Coctovr and 8ylhet, where Its offerts are mainly confined 
to the homnsudro caste. Tho next In importance Is the Amenaan Baptist misdon, 
which worts in all tho districts of the Brahmaputra ValloT oxoept Darning 
in tho bam Hills, Garo Hills, Khati Hills, and Manipur The German 
Erongohcal Lathoran (Gossners) mission has bronchos In Kamrup, Sibsagar 
anl Lnkiumpur Tho Society lor Propagation of the Gospel works in Cnchnr 
Darron" ana 8ibsagnr Roman Catholics haro miss bus in Sylhct, Kind and 
Jnintta lllll Knmnip and Lakhimpur Beskins tho above, there are the following 
m individual distnets — Froo Church of Beotia nil Sont ha l lllwlan and Ame- 
rican Prosbs terians in Sylhct, Church of God (American) Jlisrion la tho Khatl 
Hill the Raptht Miarimary Society and the Inkhcr Pioneer Congrcgatkmnllst Mis- 
sion in the Ludel Hills, tbo Indian Homo Mission to the Santhals (Lutheran Church 
of Denmark) in Grnlpnm, the Church Mlsakniary Bodcty and Canadian Independent 
Baptist Mi km In Lakhimpur Briefly In tho hills these minions work amongst 
tbe Vmrahtlo trjbos and in the plains are ractilr concerned with tbo abonginal 
importations to tho ten gnrjetu in tbe Brahmaputra A alley efforts aro mono to 
attract the local Ymmhta also, tho Mikirs of sowgong tho Kneharit of Darrang 
and tiro Rabhne of Gmi para, but without any great suoccuat present, exeopt pet ham 
amoncat the lllkira. The fact that large numbers of ten coolies oocno from Ohota 
Nagpur where there U much miss kroner ent irprisc, is probobly one reason for tbo 
gmerol direction of tlio work in tho plains for exam pki, the German Lutheran 
MU ion came from Chnta Nagpur to I >ok aft r its emigrant cm verts. Converts 
u uallv con w* of isolate l individuals. ho material inducement! aro offered and tho 
main dt-siro of tiro Ynind t seems to bo freedom from the terror* nmLht which th v 
live but there is no doubt tiiat they aro influenced bv tbo care and attention w h fell 
tbe Chri Hans rcedro from the misslonari'S anl bv tuo edo cation ahich is Imparted 
in mi ion sriiooU Ti most strikin'* cvumplo of the spnavl of education h In the 
Khad on l Jalnth niU wh re it is not too modi ti say that tho \\ cldi Mb-dot has 
rcvo utl alvcd tho di^nct nrul In the bill dhtriets gen roily a g£»l deal of cJncn 
it u d«ao. In tho plaini teboa s ore too orntnon to bo a source of attraction and 
« rk h m etlv confined to j reaching nod t! Ilia'* 

/0 \s lb number* arc t nail I plaoe tog thcr Brnhmos fiikhs, Jains and Bud 
dl kts. Tbe Brahma* arc strangest in tie hha i nnj 
i ro , ». Jnintls llllh, where no doubt t te prt*enc" of the Gjrmi 

tn n if*cwc ntribut 1 hr\Ir l th ir increase from 83 to — » 4 Indeed tbmr ntun 
l L. 1 Ur 1 In w *ry di t f t exerp this and G ml para, where there 1ms been n 
nil b e*w**i It is only am og*t the educated claw i tbit th Urakmo tkwaj 
o L.ininL a aali i ulli; p a from eaqulnei that greater laxity In cate 
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matters lias -weakened tlie tendency to desert orthodoxy Sikhs are still most numer- 
ous m Nowgong, where they are mostly employed on the railway at Lumding The 
Marwans, who have the monopoly of trade m the Brahmaputra Valley, aie responsi- 
ble for the fact that over four-fifths of the Jains are found there Over half of the 
Buddhists were oensused m Lakh i mpur and about one-fiftu m Sibsagar m both 
distncts they are old Burmese immigrants, who live near the frontier m the rest of the 
Brahmaputia Valley they aie Bhutia traders who had not returned to the hills before 
the census day - their number elsewhere is negligible 

50 I have left Hindus to the last, though they are the largest community in the 
HIndus province, for the reason given at the beginning of 

tins chaptei They form over 70 per cent of the 
population of the Brahmaputra Valley, 47 per cent of that of the Surma Valley, 
(Assam — Hindus -- -and one-quarter of that of 

the Hills The difference 
between the two valleys is 
due to the formei conversion of 
the greater part of the people 
of the Surma Valley to Mu- 
hammadanism In the Hills 
more than half the population 
'are Hindus m North Cachar 
and Manipur, but m the other 
distncts their numbers aie 
“small The number of Hin- 
dus has grown by 11 9 per 
cent since 1901 or 3 3 per 
cent less than that of the 
general population, and they 
jjhave fallen back m compan- 
son with Muhammadans, Am- 
nusts, and Chnstians In the 
province as a whole there are 
now 54 Hindus to 27 Muham- 
madans, while 10 years ago 
there u ere 56 Hindus to 26 
'Muhammadans , the causes of 
the relatively greater progress amongst the latter have been refen ed to above 
In the Bialimiputra Valley and in tbe HiUg the late of increase, though about 
3 per cent less than that of the population is a whole, is nearly 16 pei 
cent, but m tbe Surma Valley it is onlv 5 7 pei cent, as it was in 1901 
Turning to individual districts, we see that in eveiy distnct of the Brahmaputi i Valley 
except Goalpara the proportion of Hindus has fallen owing to the increase of Animists 
and, to a small extent, of Muhammadans tbe tiguies of Goalpara have been explained 
above m connection with the decrease of Animists m that distnct The same pheno- 
menon appeare in the Surma Yalley, where it is due entnely to the expansion of the 
Muhammadans In the Hills the proportion of Hindus lias grown in the Gaio Hills, 
which contains two plains mauzas, and m the Khasi and Jamtia Hills, where the 
presence m Shillong of Government clerks is the main cause, but has fallen in all the 
other districts the decrease is due to adventitious causes in North Cachar, wbeie tbe 



building of tbo railway attracted outsiders in 1901, and to a certain extent in tbe 
Naga Hill=, u here tbe mihtary strength has been reduced, but theie has also been 
a development of Christianity m Manipur tbe more accurate census of tbe billy 
tiacts has increased the pioportion of Animists, and m tlie Lushai Hills conveisions 
to Clinstifuuty have brought down the proportion of Hindus 

51 The circular ot the Census Co mm issioner rcfei ed to above raised tbo 
. „ question of the criterion by which a Hmlu is identified 

as such The opinions received were so divergent even 
regarding the ideas connofcol by the word * Hindu ’ that a discussion of them noald 
be to little purpose Sir Alfred Lyall m delivering the Bede Lecture at Cambridge 
m 1891 said — 


If I were nshed for a definition of Hinduism, I could give no precise answer , I could not define 
it concisely by gmng its central doctrines and its es entiSl articles of filth , as I might do in 
describing one of the great historical rJigions For tho word Hindu is not e’cclnsnelj a religious 
denomination , it denotes also a country, and to a certain degree a race When we speak o e a 
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Ch niton a Uaheenedan, or a Boddhi*!, w» mean a particular rtEjpoo* eonummitj In tha wide»t Karo 
without dliiiaeticri at ran or pi**. ITban wa talk of ft Bo»hd or Partita, wa ImBcata conatrr or 
tmimtaffe witbeait dj*tfe>et*aa erf erred. Bol whra • nan toQ* ma tial ha J * Hmdo, I know «Vit 
h* roe* pi »U three thln^f totfetber — RaGg*®, Parroti^r and CodtrT I can b* alastwt *ora that be 
fa an inhabitant of India, I know that ii a *a Indfan by birth and decent j and aa to hb reEgion, the 
word Hind* tboojh i* fa rather indftfente, nadooHedly place* him xntHn ouoftW many gmijw w 
eattai that Mker tie onlinaset* and aronhip th» jsd* who ara raerguned by the Bobmana. 

The eaecntial point of tbis description lie* m the hut few lines in order hoTrerrer 
to show how widely it mar bo interpreted, enquine* were made ej to what casta and 
tribes returned ns Hind ns and contributing mere than 1 per milia of population do 
not conform to certain standard* or ore subject to oertoin restrictfonfl it Is probable 
that the list is not exhaustive, but to far is it goes, it will afford material for inch 
eoncliojons na the render may tare to male ■ — 


L Carte* which deny lb* n- 
premacy of tba Brahmin*. 

1. Jnji 

01 133 

In Sara* Valkj only 


X. Bafahnab or Baingi 

11 341 

*cci j tram her nn- 


1 Matak _ 

0 It 



4. Mahapcraalua 

6^0 000 

I» theory hot net bow 
apparently la forth*. a 
Met BombetW rrotabk 
600,000. 


6. BaliUwa 


A aaet b amber unknown. 

IL Carte* which do not rtcaiTo 
thw mttlrm frtan Brah- 
man or other raeognfactl 
Hind yan 

1 M«H 

Chamar 

ugm 

utu 


III. Carter which u» not 
•ers d by food Brahman* 

• family pskrta. 

Z /* 1l Strut V Utj— 

all except Brahman*, 
K hatnya*, \ a*ij»\ 
Karailh** Sodraf, 

and tba Naramk*. 

1030 3*4 



IL 1 ti Jraiwaartr 
r itfj — 

1 A horn ... „ 

3- Bro 

3 Brutal Daniya 

4 Owti* 

6 riba ... 

8. Jogi „ 

1 Kent .. 

197,340 l 
11 -40 
*,030 
S5.35S 
18^13 

nw 

46000 

Only tha JaUra torlfan of 
tha Kcrt cart* : cmUr 
cwUmaUL 


8 Koch (Sara) ... 

60,000 

bcritwr wtimated. 


1 S Nadiyal 

, 10 Isamaiodr* « 

C8 3f3 
10 7*0 



11 r JUntl 

1~ ‘mb* ~ 

13^ tUrawiu „ 

' 131 CJ3 
17 114 


It CajU* wbi f h bar* to 
Enhmm jnci-i t alb 

f 

1 l*n .. 

~ 31 Ufc „ 

3 Untli 1 Binlya M 

4 Moeh. ^ 

• 

, 169 COT 

04 it 

90 I 

13TU 

51^34 
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VI Castes which cause poUu' 
tion by touch 


t 

VII Castes which bury their 
dead 


1 Mnchi 

13,644 

2 Cliamar 

54,281 

3 Dhoba 

S3,S55 

4 Dom 

29,456 

1 Jugi 

150,000 

2 Bairagi 

11,344 

3 Chamar 

64,234 


In Brahmaputra Val'ey 
only the Kanikuna J ogie 
number estimated 


In the Brahmaputra "Valley it is hard to say when the new converts definitely 
become Hin dus, especially as many of them cling to their old habits of eating and 
drinking I remetnbei meeting some Mms m the oast of Dnrrang, who told me that 
they continued to eat fowls and to drmk liquor, though they had come undoi 
the' tutelage of a Gossain, hut were careful to avoid these infringements of his precepts 
m his piesenco when I questioned them as to why they became bhakats of a Hindu 
Gossain if they did not obey lnm in matteis of food and drink, they said that they 
were strangers m a strange land, and unless they made some arrangement with the 
gods of the place 01 their representative, theie was no knowing what evils might 
befall them hence they placed themselves under the care of the Gossain and paid lnm 
Ins annual fee in order to he on the safe side No doubt m a few generations 
these people will have attained recognition as orthodox Hindus, hut it is impossible to 
define the border lmo which they must cross Amongst such people as these 
the missionary efforts of the Yaislinava Gossains of the Brahmaputra Valley have been 
very successful, hut this subject has been treated so fully m the Census Reports of 
1891 and 1901 that it is unnecessary to do more than mention it here. 


52 One point m connection with the Yaishnavxsm of Assam is worth considering, 

i e , whether Sankar Deb, its founder, drew inspiration 
sankar Dob and chaitanya. from Chaitanya, the great leformer of Bengal, as is stated 

m the last two Census Reports of Assam The Society for tho Improvement of the 
Assamese Language, Gauhati, has taken up the question and strongly objects to 
the accounts hitherto given It claims that Sankar Deb was antecedent to Chaitanya 
in his birth and reforms The four extant biographies of Sankar Deh place Ins birth 
m the year 1371 Shk (1449 AD), whereas Chaitanya was horn in 1407 Shk and was 
36 years younger But as Sankar Deh is said to have lived 120 years, it has been 
assumed that either the date of his birth or that of his death is wrong. It is claimed 
that there is evidence that Sankar Deh began preaching first It is stated by 
Gunabhiram that the Baro Bliumyas under Sankai Deb were subdued by the Ahoms in 
14^7 Shh, though Tamuli Phukan omits to mention Sankar Deh m this connection 


Tho accuracy of the latter’s dates is apparently beyond dispute, and his omission of the 
name of Sankar Deb is a ttnbuted to the fact that he was a Sdkta and consequently 
refused to consider a Sudra like Sankar Deb a great man Theie is little doubt that 
the Brahman influence, which soon divided the Vaishnavas of the Brahmaputra Valley 
into Bdmumds and Mahf*purushiris, embittered the former, and it is not impos- 
sible that Tamuli Phukan’s omission o*. the name of Sankar Deb was due to 


prejudice If we accept the date 1427, we must conclude that Sankar Deh was 
actually preaching at a time when Chaitanya was only 20 years of age and had not yet 
received his call Tbe biographies of Sankar Deb state that he was educated m Assam 
m the tol of Pandit Mahendra Kandali, and that he went on pilgrimage only twice in 
his life, first when he was forty and lastly when he was eighty years old at the lime of 
his first pilgrimage Chaitanya vas only four years old, if wo accept the date of Sankar 
Deb’s birth. Neither of the reformers mention the other m his writings, and it is impro- 
bable that Sankar Deh would have omitted the name of Chaitanya, if the laker had been 
his guru The above are tho external grounds advanced by the Mah&purushids The 
internal evidence furnished by the difference m the teachings of the two reformers 
is stronger Sankar Deb worshipped Vishnu alone, while Chaitanya wor- 
shipped Radha and Krishna the exclusion of the female energy from the creed of 
the former is a most important distinction moroevei, Sankar Deh excluded females 
entirely, while Chaitanya admitted them as disciples Lastly, there is a separate sect 
of Chaitanya Pantlns in Assam All this evidence, it is claimed, points to the 
inference that Sankar Deh was independent of Chaitanya and was not influenced by 
him the present-view to the contraiy is not a recent one, hut apparently arose soon 
after Sankar Deh’s death perhaps owing to the quarrel between the Brahmans and the 
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llshipnnuh Lifts, which h atill In eriicnoc. It 1* not unnatural that the Bamnniai 
■hoold bo reluctant to aooept tho claim that a Sadra wn* their founder bat an the 
whole they are prohiblv oorreot in their attitude. 

63. Brahman* and Yoldyni, who wear the mered thread vbould itnctly perform 
HirtinwonhiD. srmikjm i jg rerito prnj-en three tnna a day nt down, after 

bathing at noon and at mniet, but uiunlly the morning 
and the noon jandkfa are done together before the morning meal nt the cure tlmo 
a libation of water is poured out In honour or d earned onoratoci (iarpoM) and tho 
family idols are worihlpped ra the house. If the bead of the Brahman household 
cannot or m in the cute of *0010 advanced peraoa*, will not do this himself bo molt 
have tho ocremonie* performed by another Brahman. If the fall is not 

performed, the raving of Gayatn a port thereof, I* essential and li done by meat 
Brahman*, Members of other high coate* may ixme*a family hlol*, provided that 
their wonhip i* porfcrmnl by a Brahman, but only rich peoplo can entertain »och 
prietts. What Idol* are kept in the home depend* on the aect of tho houaoholder 
Sala'ram *tone* ore common to all, but a Sokta will keep an image of Darga, ft 
Bairn an imago or ha fats of Siva, and a Vakhnsra imago* of Bad ha and Kmhna 
in tho Brahmaputra Valley most people do not keep any idol. One correspondent 
wntes thit in oylhet non Brahman gentlemen of mature year* are rclaetant to go to 
deep without reciting at lead onoe the ma ntra reoel rod from their farm Instead 
of the tatdkya, eto non Brahman Valihnarn* often chant hymn* three tlmo* a dav 
especially in tho Brahmaputra Valley Tending the t*lt f plant is raid to bo an 
uuircrsal daily custim among the higher onito* in Sjlhet and Oachar but in the 
Brahmaputra Valley it I* usually In tho month of Kartilr only that lamp* are lit 
before it Lower caites hare no dally worship In the Brahmaputra Valley there 
is a public Namrkar or boaae of prayer either in every Tillage or re*crrod for two or 
tlireo village* U tlxxild not bo confounded with tho family Thatnrrkar or OmwIi 
gkar where the household idol* arc kept Though tho baurkar 1 * public. Bom* 
and Haris are not admitted at all and they a* well a* Ahotm, lloria*, Cnutlaa, Jugis, 
and Isnti, who are not altogether prohibited from ent-anoe. hire ureally aeparato 
A anghnrs of their own. The rlUagcr* auemblo for prayer at the great feitinJj and 
on the appearance of epidemic. 

The principal periodic fentivab beginning from Bakakh, the first month of tho 
Hindu year are a* follow* — 

(I) Jlatk Jglra In honour of Jngsnuafh In the month of Ashar (2) JknJtn 
J*tra in Brahan and (3) Jtnmatlant In Bhadra, both In honour of 
Krkhns (4) Dttrya Puja and f6) Laktkml Pwjt In Aivin or Kartik, 
(b) Kilt Puj* and (7) Jmngddktdrt P*fg la honour of Durga and (8) Ra$k 
Jafrs in honour of Kii hna in Kaitik (0) Pam Soatroofi or kfagh 
Bik u in laus, (10) SargsKth P*ja in Mngn, (11) Sibaralri and (1 ) JJcl 
Jmt a In honour of Kri ha* in lhalgun and (13) Okait Sjnlranti or 
Btlkmf Bik ■ on tbo lart day of the year 

Brahman priests oloso can officiate at these periodic f>u]a 1 which are tmntlv 
crdehrotal in the houtw of well to-do Brahman* or Ugh casta 8alra*, bat tbo poorer 
cla srs often combine to bod a joint wor hip. It i* Impossible in the ipnco at ror 
disposal to discus* the o remon. 1 customary on thera occasions, hut in tho next 
parareaph i* given an accoant of three Bikm of tho Brahmaputra \ alley 

In times of need p-ehl c -rmmkn ore p-’rfo mrl Kails generally worshipped 
on the appearance of cj lera Sitala In an outbreak of *mall pox Naravan in time* of 
drought itapaihl Brats t n move barrenness, Amoe^st the lower A samere cates 
incases of sickira*, *1 are d nnaso ghosts, which are k corn as Buradinrarla an l 
are suppose! to 1 re in b tree mro propi lated by oTer ogi of flowers, ers, rice 
flimr betel nuts, ml p mt: ns the ceaunny u a illy ta es pUeo at night and 
includes the H htlag o a lamp fel with mu tawl ol In the Bral msputra 'Volley 
tho most common certmonT is the ringing of hvmns («: wyot) and the reading of 
Mcrcd books (A / » te ~< O To caln any dcsfreJ ob ret er to overcome danrer there 
i* a special form o 1 recil on call d Saira tr-a or JVai e-jfra la wh ch V J hnn only 
Is worshipped at tb crrvmnv after the tin n" of hymns a pa to made of rare 
flour mixed with r p pacts!* ebre gur honor and mi k Is olereJ to Vishnu and 
is then distribute la dr t a w t * reverence Lt the a icmbled prep'e 

Male anlrra! rare f* res are oT wed to n unmW of deities ca trai I polls are rlsln 
Ja honour of \ I h aanlSva win nt > receives rsros Kali Birrgn and Jfamsha 
rccrirc goats bufTalow p -ton! drake* rams nni *.jm Urn 1 tortoises the nnlraili are 
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before Imi!! *" lonfioi 1 Xoir Blmmi mini lull outside T<?pur there is 
I pie calk il VtwuL In Jh'hu'ai, whom human Mcnfuts took place m the 
wo-Aupped _\j K , m kmc It- 1 * vtid th it \oum; < owhcrds used to ollei 'i tri .vs^ltoj>per 
imiuU tot {j|,. ri , o\ orv di\, u*-j>vz two hi i It's (>f tuir ana grass to porfo in (In' 

lull mu* <la v none 


Jimt of * *ui ( cri^'hopp *r wm prmnu 1 by < u li or the hn\s m i ,m, 

(/ r ,r * 1 ‘ '^miid a itl tho c i\ herds <1< ci K'tl tit i( tin' bn win f, tiled to pmiuio n *-Jiouni 
v ' cilice "'up bum If i»'t' id md ho was there md then *.i< i«ih<n 1 with t lit' (utrauoa 
c Hild 1' K Hi* j human sit u!tt s wore nil ore 1 b\ the 11 in of Timilm in fix' temple 
h* n!Tt rv i ' nr{ u uas n )j)p\tnl in I'' >*> on nee unit of Ins comphcih m 

ur"- 1 - liij, British subnets w lx* wt re si nn »s <>jT< mu,' 

o J ,m*> sv, Brdiimptnrv A ill. \ t’l* re is no t \et pi on to the rule that in the worship 
the i p*u.\ jp t , pci, ... , nuv ‘ i„ i I'rihmm finh dnpris «,r Gin iks ofim ito when tlx’ 
I't t\ots-hij pc 1 \in'>»^ , -t tin lower cistos the form of woislap is nsuilh 

of *he s! mn^ <»f )i\ ne's n* winch in orditim e st'* m in e in lent" mid 

’ ' ir, ji\ mes In the Snrinn Valiev lu^v- lm\< fhetr nwupricsts m the i ise of 

-% mrn ’** the ^ im mi l r is a sp< enlh ms* ir 1 nu mher of t h< c isfo off ui 
In h th vvh \ c th n nr, di grad d Bribmins who ollicnte .it the 
ml t th. r no nest e c 'r< menu s of tin' low er e is*. s 
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in the llrihirnnutn \ dh v tie re nre three g->it or rnril fosfn ils the 

Cr,ft or /‘hi cf Hu */ or \< w I oir’s 0 n toeelehniteii’lum 
l 1 of sU'nmer nmt the i umn 'i C miv ,it of tlx ntincultur il je ir, 

r> • ’t <m the hs* dn^ of A'Un a\ fneti si.mhs s the • i nph turn of tin* son nig 
ip ,• 1th' .Vo /iV.v or hn-te t f< 1 tixnl it tie en 1 o[ the re ijutitf of the 
J h ties^isinid t t he ra> or full of nmt*- unit lit the seemd bn or p wir, 

* ” lird tint' /» or full of *.»>»» i che« r Y c >mmn» f« ltnre of .ill is tint on the nrst 

^ ).\ > the ir hhr pi -pie do < o' int hnihdute Ji-1> or nn it lint Inn on 
(r/» fn 1 jw t »i h n 1 rie, ^ neen), or cile s Jil l le of ne. Hour, curds, 
^ ‘jmU But rn‘ tin ia.ht of tint d i. tli>*\ minim' in ! i-^< (pi'intilics of neh 

* r til»mj nee, ltsh, and nmt, 'in 1 ho^pit tlitx is fre K {tt\en to friends and 


fi^'l, me \/ } > /?t 4 1 heem* on the list div of Chn tmml lists fo" the first s(>i,*n tins 

r<h‘ i - s h On the nvirnuig td the fire* dm the p- ojile sun tr tnrim rit uni pulse on 
rvUo f the c-ittle imt on tin ms hes nnd then li'it li » tli » eittle in muts or 
of Hi * ts^„ r , turning home, tin 1 xmim* t people Imu licfore tlmr ehhrs mil reivnc 
tie lor if f or tin* inn \< ir ABrihiummU then ]m rform savtlltvii and worship 
^ticilols and th" <th« rs sin/ hunns in honour of Bird Krishni to tlmaecom* 
h 1 " si ii it '[ of cuttlnN mid tb"<hppmc of lntnls Alt*r tins a im tl of < il.es, r/rtm, 
tin don "Mn the hitnl of t,ihe most in fiitoar nl tin* Ih:t>unj !>• h i is < died tho lam 
j I'nm* titp/,,/ 1 * ptfln or ^erw jufJa , it i» asm ill round flit r ike ninth of rx c flour and 
"tc t' 1 '[nl In tnnstird oil and it is c died guru pttha In t ime in the i lenin^ tho 
f'ittia or v f,>d with it In the afternoon the ii.uup pc »pl<* indulge in sjKirts, nhieh 
uia ir iru, rin .j t /lutltijuitt (which corresponds to the Bullish mine of prisom r«), hill- 
eo \s nn, t fi^fitm” for cocoimits ( it" B< ilinmn p uidits w n e prt\ ers on the leu es of 
mdnde r r ( r e*>, iisf int; Mnlifi'leli to prot< ct the houses from st inns, tnd these leivtsnrc 
t!irmu,u;j (he < i\es 'Jhc Admrjis or (lrdulnpras reel the new aliimmu and 
the /iJ/en],,) ujlj bu thckitiit. who the niaiifn ainon^'t the cols for the je.tr, md wlnt 
j/r< -I '■'fiji , efiicts tin r< of, i te K« w olothcswoien it home nie pusuited by t ho 
d"i 1 ire ' 0 their htishmds, brothers, and sons lathe evening all tin* eittle aro *gi\en 
v ill he t, H f, ;r trthenne anl hefori the cow sited a bn* is m ule of pa ld\ husks and some 
womui t lIH ] die smoke is fanned info the cousin d, tho fans me wnslnil heforelnnd 
ii"w reptj»»jj[ mto use from the next dm, 1ml no one cm use them without liaun" 
haws, J|, r sn i 0 p,, nsaboxe In the night tune partus King hymns leeounting tho 
ind Inoij- Jv. ri shin ns tliecowlienl of Brjml dim and usit the houses of the well-to* 
faiimil t < on » s nro nccomp uued bj chipping of bunds, drums, and cymbals This first 
comes o.ii|, (i (| 1C (] orn ji,i, i t betuuse the cows are anointed and bathed, anl the nc\t 
do tliej|| (( { tbo Jlf ai,uh Bthu, because friends and rcl lines nro entert unod and eieiy 
du C, p, enjoy himself ns much as possible The whole fcstnal geueiallv 1 ists foi 
d is is < |\ Ki nid jslieuc" called the Bohaynr Sal Jiibu, hut in somo places it, Insts for 
rmelrns ; montlt After the first dnv youths and maidens dance together m tho open 

r"un d^] courtships begin which often result m runaway mniringes and so called 
in am i(, s ],y ca ptnre TJio old people nmuso themsehes with buffalo fights, 
fields <«h(i n g f nnd games of dico and cowries But now-a-dnys tho gaieties of tlio Ihhu 
inarnagi], fees than formerly , in Lower Asssnm tho youths and maidens no longor 
coek-fig^cti,,,^ tlioufgn they hlill do so m Nowgong and Tc/jmr In tho dais of liio 
-^mgs there used to bo bull fights, falcomy, contests with 6words, speais, and 
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The Kate BtA* take* plnoo on the hat day of A*vm and 1* regnrded as n poor ono 
because there are no new food inpphe* at thii time of the year hot hospitality a db- 
pmsed at night to friends and relative*. The pruKripal charnct emtio of thh featiml 
k the planting and worship of t*iii plant*. In the evening the i»wly plantod talsl 
f* worshipped by offering oblation* and ringing hymn* ana daring the month of 
Kartik many people regularly light a mrutaru oil lamp before it. 


Ptr tome time before tho ifagk Si in ihcd* of a more or lew uwubrtantial cha 
meter are erected in the field* by the boyi of the Tillage and fool i* itored in them, 
On the evening of the last day of Pain the boy* assemble at there ihed* and hare a 
feast, the material* of which are provided by their parent* and friend* after the feast 
they tpend the whole night tinging rottlo tong** and dancing inride the ihcdi br the 
•Hoof a fire. Eariy next morning after bathing they throw ghee on the roof* of the 
ihed*, at tho tame time reciting maatras and them ret them on flra Thoy then go homo 
and bow before their parent* ami elder* and are girra cake* of vurkm* land* arm fruits 
to eat. A* mentioned above. no boiled nee It eaten daring the day the fa roan to 
enke on thh oc catkin i* called ciunga p ilk s which ii propored by baking rioc floor 
in a hollow bamboo. 80 far as the boy* are concerned, the festival reom* to be a 
oelebration by them of the termination of their datic* a* cowherds a* from thi* day tho 
cattle are allowed to roam wherj they wiih over the field*, bat it is redd that the burning 
of the shod* i* an offering to Af*i tho god of fire, and it I* certain that Apmt I* wor- 
ihipped on that day by all ho use holder*, especially Brahman*, with offering* of ghee, 
cake*, fried rtoo eto. and rccititkm* of mantrar a tin *omo people, under the belief that 
they eon in am re the fmitfulne** of betel nut, mango, and Jaok tree*, eta, ttriko them 
on the Biiut day with the half burnt bamboo* of the *hcd* in which the boy* paw the 
night 


66. The main *ect*of Hlnda* were described in tho hut A**nm Ccnia* Deport and 
all that i* attempted here i* to supplement tho informa. 
tion there given, fiinoe 1001 a new VabhnaTa rect called 
JTatli Kannrr Do! ha* appeared in the Ilabiganj mbdi virion of 8yihet the details of 
their form of worship are kept »ecret bnt they are «ald to langh and cry 
alternately while ritting in a circle under the presidency of their g*ra and derive 
their aamo from thi* practice. The Kitksri Bkajan rect of Oachar itfll exists it is 
mid to be another form of S kafia j a detailed account of the rect I* contained In Baba 
Akrimy Kumar Datta * JJ/askai Samp mJ ay a // The rimflar *ect In tbo Brahma 

f ultra Valley waa referred to in the last Cciarxa Beport nndertbe namoof Batikhoo 
t i* dlridod Into two recthm*, known a* tho PurnadWia* and the Putlmechla. It* 
founder it *aid to hare been ono Gopol Ata, a follower of Sankar Deb, who quar 
relied with him and ret up a* an independent nrmcher at ISunmati in Kamrup. II Ls 
follower* do not rcoogoire tho authority of the Veda* or tho mpremacy of tho Brahma-* 
and have no carte restriction* men and women wonhlp together at night and observe 
no restriction in the matter of food or drink at the feast* which they hold on there 
occarion* though outwardly they obey all the ordinary Hindu rule*. The Tati 
mcchia* differ from the Pomadhana* in observing there rule* In thdrawembl res, but 
are apparently jort a* lax in tb dr moral*. 

In tho Brahmaputra Valley generally Hlnda are Included In one of tho follow 
Ing four Ban hot b or prcwribeu *jnlhs — Faru»ha Sanhoti. Brahma Banjul I, Kala 
Ban hath and Mka BanhatL Tbo Purushn Sanhoti include* the Mahapuru'hia* 
proper TbeBrnhma Banhatl Include* tbe Damodaria* and Haridevias, iw^the follower* 
of the Brahman reformer* of there name*, *rbo deny that they owe anything to gankar 
Deb. Tbe Kala Banhatl is comprised of red* which profc** to bo follon-ort of 
Kinknr Deb but aro not Mahntrarushias, tx., the Mcamoria* indthe Vutlmechfcis and 
the Parnadharfcis. Nika or Vnite Sanhoti i* the nunc given to a more ngkl rect of 


Slnbaponnhlas. 

Hindus In \sam are m&Inlr Saktas or \*i*hn*Tas Sifalthm f» unimportant. 
In iplte of the apparent distinction between there two mala reds, we find that they 
are not mutually exclusive and that a \ alshnara wfil worship Durga Kali, ant other 
dritlcs of tbe Safcti cultand a Bakta will not neglect the worship of \i»hnu ami tbo 
performance of JluJ/ta and Dt! which arc essentially 'N adshnaTa ceremonies. Genr- 
rafir howeTcT a \ abhnara abstains from a meat dW ar»l do-* not ncriflee animals. 
It has been claimed that 4 aishnara* are * l bmrt monotheist* and Faktas pwtbri<t*. 
Enquiries were male on this point and other* concerning the differences bet wrm tbo 
two reels, bat the repUc* arc to vagun that it i* Impoadhia to draw any condo* bn* 
from them. 


*T! “ **• n rr» red/ bW"l k* I * «’ t*- Urw fit tUf +**C 

<1UU Uw t VunalHra, U u latet pt jtnieij 
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69- In this chapter the treatment of age statistic* fa limited to considering in a 
lrtrwh-rtnr* general Tray the oonolaiKm* which may be drawn from 

'~ J " rjTy them on the subjects of the length of life and fertility of 

the people and the c han ya in there ago distribution. Age in rcbikia to •ex, marrago 
education and infirm file* fa discussed in tho ohaptori on theso subject*. Tbo 
statistics ire ore concerned with arc contained In Imperial Table VII there are ten 
Subsidiary Tables attached to this chapter of which tho flat six arc dodooed from tho 
Imperial Table and tho remaining four ahorr birth and death rates as recorded. 

67 Age statistics are probably the meat inaccurate of any in err e ry country in the 
[n*oo*r«Ty f tn* world, *> that the fact that tho returns now under dfacus- 

^ sion are far from correct is a matter of no surprise. There 

are two kinds of error (1) mere wnnt of accuraoy which makes people plump on 
certain round numbers, especially multiples of ton, and (*) deliberate exaggeration 
or understatement. The principal exam ples of tho latter are the tendencies to show 
unmarried females os under fifteen and elderly people and young Triers os older than 
they really are The first error can be rumored by a method of smoothing tho 
principle of which is to find tho correct number at any ago br adding together tho 
numbers at tho ago* on either nde of it and di riding tho total by tho number of 
ago periods taken far example, in smoothing for the accumulations on a multiplo 
of 10 the number* at the ages from 5 1m to a more would bo added together and tho 
total divided by TL The second error cannot bo easily corrected. It may be stated 
at on oo that there is no intention of discussing in this chapter anything but the actual 
returns tho statistic* of the main prorinocs of India are being exam Inal in England 
by an eminent Actuary whoso eooclatkcai may bo ready In time to bo printed as 
appendix to this report. 

Tho errors of arithmetical inaccuracy referred to abort) ore tot clearly brought 
out in Babudlary Table I which shown tho unadjusted ages br annual ago period* of 
100 000 of the population. Tho flr*t thing to notice fa tho largo number of infant 
under onr yrar old in comparison with thoso between one and two. As has been 
pointed out in prorions Census Reports, this fa dno to tho fact that all babies which 
■otto still be ng nzcklod rrore regarded by tho enumerator* M Infants — tlto word 
prescribed for use in the scheduler for babies under ono rear Throe fa a more popular 
ago than any of thow> preceding It, and fire Is adopted with aridity though there 
sb uu Id be Itn children at that ago than at any prtrrioui onr Eight fa a good round 
number that appends to peopto anil, whilo nine fa unpopular with both sexes, ten fa 
ad pted more hr boys than bT tlrir. The latter fallow tho bon, though to a le** 
ext<nt in returning twclro and eighteen as their age*, but there aro mom girl* at 
twenty the next point of accumulation than there wro boys. In tho next dccvlo 
tho popular ages are °G and 30 though 27 nod ”9 hare a fair show of supporter*. 
1 1 tiro thirties 3 3u, and «S show high numbers in tho forties people srera to go 

in for general number* and stick to tiro leginning and middle of the decode after 
taut the U •cenninl pen ml I* rooitlr returned, though the middle of it I* not unpopular 
and «2 appears more often thin 75 Tht fl-ure* for Ilbulu* and Muhammadan* 
frllow tiro same courso prrttT well, but up to iJO tho Jitter seem to lie more a/I I rot ed 
to four* and rights and toll* o* than the Hindu and after that thra aro more 
inclined to* lump on multiple* of fire or ten* thfa may duo to the fact that they are 
m jto backward in in tell -cnee 

The tendency to d jlyraU mfaatatrment pmomrd female* fa shown by tV fact 
tl it tiro numlxT of women a'**! °0 — a in 1011 i* nbrat 10 per c* nt larg r thin the 
Tuttd»Tft 110 — 1 lilWl T*lilelb-cl tween” aid *l I now are over .7 per cent 
rr-ee num m than t •* I t*» n 15 and OinlPOl th net * of wr m n fa-twera 
n J ai A 30 Bw oi r tl r*” e-ral 10 — 0 t n rear* a-o fa 1H j r m t Irorklr n t 
Sub .1 Inrr T*’ 1 1 nc fill that t re are in rtf nri thin l*in up I 3 year* of e**e 
ha tl *1 an 1 * fr uj o t 10 th re i a tl ht rxa of g rl* nt 1 1 th year L< f re 
pi t 1 u th rsain 1 f*'tn , **in practically tip to ”0 for tho s*nau trend rs 
return J at 1 n I lit rent imp rm» \t > tl ~r i a I* roe exre-* / f m n^a 
ill i re ntl a at ct ry \ s. n x r ' up li«0 of *r which it fall* ft rain i aid 
nep t **l 
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oS U ho error lint results m t ho ago dmfrihuhon of thn pun nun* from the extent 
Air , distribution on ton of immigration to the lea gardens h o lux 11 ief< rred to 
c->ra*ni in j], r i 1s j two Crnsu** JlrporK anti in 1901 two consult rod 

to he «•(■) errV that tJie tlniistic 1 ; or the tna di-triet*. were not disci. shu! In order to 

ascertain whm the effect m hhel\ to lie. 1 h.no inhen Silvnmir ns n tvpunl ten district 
and separate 1 the cordon figures from those of the <1 ivt i ict ns a whole It must of 
tour e ro< he forgotti n tli t, is Mr (*m' not*. d m 1^91, the nuinher r f r\-toohcs who 
Ine outside the gardens 1 *. ni*o likoh toll At ‘■■nno effect md it is linpos'-ihle to ohl nil 
E^uanto M itwUi s ffv such people It In'* hem point d out h\ '■'Uiulhug that in 
aluw -v a’l c mntrns the nutnhi r of p> r-ons tgrd Id — 50 n umfornih about half thn 
t>>* il p <p’ihtion, tin number p* r l,()0O \ ar\ mg from Gti't m Smith .Amoum to 4*)2 
1 1 tin Netherlands m tet ntv instances emigration lowers the proportion r.licrliily 
and iminig^itmn ni« - it units'* Hu* vnmnrr ints ire nnrne 1 In tvbsig >r distnct as 
n whole the mitidu r atjd Id — GO per I.niin of the popul item is GOG, hut it is Gwf on 
t’n ten girh m, th" etchiMon «*f w Inch n du< i s it to t v L for the mm-garden popula- 
tion in the p- .Ti’*ce as a whole the p*sip .rlwm it* tod the figures mm he considered 
from ano’ her j*omt of view Sniullurg h\s down tint when popul \t ion is growing 
tl •' ntiuihf r m the g-mip 0 — Id is h.^her thin in He* group d0 mid over, and ho 
insta'M Austr iln w here tin n‘ ah nil tor) a * 1 0 l.d against lt'0 .age 1 d0 ml over, 
vrli *o is m 1 ran< e the l \n or mjts im it un 2?0 awl 222 ropnrtivelv In ^lbsngnr 
dU’nc as a vlm’e the voting gamp imtims 111 pe* l.tHJtl, while on thn tea 
pa^'ers it e Uitains ,>d 5 limfir-t pi-t of the fheorv F""ms to fit in \er\ well with 
tin t ctsas we fmd them nml it w.mll ap,v*nr to follow frmi t ho seconl pirt tint the 
tea garden** nM contain gr< at poMoilitn s m the matter o r nntural growth of pnpuh- 
tion 


59 h ihsrnn Talde lA'gues the agedistnhiition of a thorn m 1 p-wsons of eillnr 

• v in eirton 'ehctfcl castes A\ hat strikes one as 
of c ° rta,n rumP dde is tint c tstes imlu.enou* to the Ur ilun ipn'r.i 
A .die. s. ein to ln\e nn imusuilh large numtn 1 of 
nhillren unler twelve up to Hu* veirs of ago the ICnchiris, Mihirs, N’nlnls, 
Ahonn, K thtas f ICewats and Kocho are inm'h more numercu** 111 both se\t s (Inn cistrs 
ca mnon to tli" whole ]irum( n or p'Culnr to the Surma A -illnv Aluoli the Minn 
result is ohtom 1 mth" ng ' p riod G-12 It follow** that there i** nn appirent exco-sot 
adults in tin other castor and one would In inclined to infer ih it m tlie Hmhmnpufi 1 
A'alh v the ptoph an prolific, bid fdiurt livid I am md sun* that this them \ could 
hr ad v nm. cl with am urtamti it is not improbable that 111 the tusks named nhnvo 
tin re n* a creator tendency to inaccuracy thin among-t the rest Hie higher the 
c-ste, the gre 1 er should he the <* T t* nt of ncctincv, and it is remarkable how closelv 
tin* figurss for Unlmuns and Kav istlns iigreo foi hath s xi*s hut this nun hum 
part due to the fact that the condit'rm of lift* m eitlu r caste ) S similar Hut I am 
afraid, tint njnrt from pure tine uricv, I cannot put forw ird tmv r t ason to explain 
win fislirrmen, such as the Mr.los and I’ntnifi of the Surma \nllev nml the Nndmls 
of the Unilim iputra A n)l< \, fihonl 1 show *u< h liirg* diserup nines On tlio whole, tho 
Ft distil s for ( iste are perhaps rat hi r disturbing than otlnruiso they arc shown for 
comjiaraf n eh sm ill numhers, c o (hat t In* hheliliooil of < rror is great, hut ( hoy havo 
tin mhnnt ige of pluming the iu*el for basing theories on large numbois onh, eo Hint 
errors of maccuracv imiv he r< .haul 


60. However wrong the actu il age returns mav he, it cm he assumed (lnt they 

arc ei|U!ilh nieoirect at < n<h census and, thou fort, tint 
^vnrtattcmo in m?o <ji»iribu- Hnng, s in the ret urns represent facts Suhsidmiy Tuldo 

JI shows Iho ige diHnhution of 10,000 bv sexes for tho 
last four decennial periods If will lie notiied that the regrettable decline in tho 
number of joung chil Iren which was leferrid to in pungraph 1 JO of Hie last report 

Ins erased 'J he nuinher of cluldien uiuloi G in 10,000 
r °7n?'n ° r 9>e pojmlation .at tho last fom censuses is shown m’tho 
u«a mm gni It was mfeui d m I90i tlmtthe result 111 that 
loan a ear was proh ihlv due to a diminution of tho lcpioduotivc 
powers of tho population owing to tho general nnheallhi- 
ness of the dccmle Hut I am inclined to tlmih that tho remit was not nllo<n;ther 
attributable to this cau=o It is quite true that the number of mamed females 
aged 1G-40 fell, hut it is a question how far this was duo to tho return ns unmarried 
of d/icjnanm, 1 c , women living villi men without having gone through a founal 
ceremonj. It was shown m paragraph 753 of tho last India Census llopoitthat 
famine in tho Central Pro inccs cut of! 21 por cent of tho children under ton and 
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30 per cent of thoso ot r CO between 1801 and 1001 while there had been an actual 
increase amongst tho^e n<red 1 10 V glaneo at Subrldiarr Table 1 1 which girt 
the variations of n pnlatioa at c*r*ila o'^opariod will show that In Aram dnnng 
tho time period (lbOl 1J01) tho m crease in the number of children wnj J«» than 
half tbit of the total pipn'ation and thoro was a vctt hoirv decrease amount thnw 
aped 00 and errer while persons in tho prune of lifo iacrciscj by 10*i percent 
Knmrup and 'Nowgin'* were the distric-s nmich mo*t between 1801 and 11*01 

tho hoariest percentages of lo-s in ihe former were amongst the old poop o and 
those aged 10-1 o in\owgoiU thi Iosmj In th rep-oductiro period were I ** thin 
In onr other whilo tho tondmev to a heavy mortalitv at tho extremes of lifo nlva 
appear The figures for both Tillers for 1301 1J01 ran on the tamo line*, anil In 
the 8urma Valler there U even now a d^’crcoso of almost 1 per cent in tho ace penal 
10-1G which woald show that thi mortality of chi] Iron after the carthqnale of 
189) most hare been rorr great. Is jw on thi cjntrinr wo find that children nodw 
10 are more numerous hr ncarlr 20 p r cent, and cldeHv people hr 10 to 18 per 
rent while the period 10-1 an 1th reproductive period lo-10 show increnva of only 
0 ‘S and 1 0 per c nt^ reipcotirolr against la 3 pir cent, in tho whole popuht-oa. 
The increases, which are rerr largo at the extremas of Ufo are a little greater than 
the grew h of popila wa la the p rl^l 10 — 10 and less in tho porlxl lo — 10 
whilo tho generation ngid 10 — 10 which will constltuto the greater part of tho 
fathers and mothers at tho next census, has fallen bach, particularlr in tho 
Sunna la lire TVe car thcroforo expert a deerenw? la tho birth nto and at the 
same time on inorcaw in the death nuo within tho next few years, be cause there is 
now & greater population at tho beginning and the end of life. 

In riow of tho ranatsons in the return of reUgioi amongst ntn las and -inlands 
which ha to been discussal in Chapter IN it is not very safe to draw dogmatic con 
cla ions from tho ago dhtrflmlloa of tho main religions given in flubdJbrv Table III 
It may be noted that the prop rtion ot children amongst Muhammadans and Auimists 
is mneb higher than tun mr*t Hinlua, a roult whrch Is not Improbable dne as wns 
stated in 1001 to the fact that the majontr of t io immigrants nro admt ITIndas. Both 
tho Hindu and Muhammadan fleun-s for chiWrca aged a -10 must be wrong again at 
this census because they ore in orev^s of the nurabor mdrr fira. There is an inerea-o 
in the nn mb r of th no undwt u amongst Hindu nnl Muhammadans but asm ill 
d'-creoM? nmongxt Vrumlstv 

01 8ub*idEur TahJo N m r>b -s materials for estimating the present cnpol Dit!^ 
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to 215 miii' 1 ' the last census and is now considerably gicAei (Inn m 3S91 
v* \\i' coifin' our-ehex Jo elnhhen under ii\ *' ihon propnrtio i is 11 S against 
105 m 1001 ami 117 m 1501 In the list (Jonsu Ilopurt tlin decline in 
tie mim’pr of children u is is nhed to n deereav' m ferlihtv consequent on tlio 
ruVaUfune-s yyhtch foil me l ill" curthquiko T lme rg >s(,< [ aboye that f ho 
lh eon oi dunmislmd fertility is no* the whole explanation of the sl,oitag<>of clullrcn 
in 1001, and that ue must no. f<»rg< t the hen i mmrtiliti mimhoalthi virx among 
those at tin' beginning <»f hm L\en m 1001 t!ie proportion of children amongst 
)vh ims was cnsilenhlv hiirher thin lh* prouuenl nxiivge ml it is now still 
nnre « » It will he noticed fli i f tin possible <*1F« cl of lnatrnn In w is rumj m < on- 
ms tm" with the s’ow nca'isn of the KIum pipulat ion it the !,vs( c. jwm, hut there is 
r'fiwiUf f V ClnpW ID that Mr Allen was remit jn l‘H)l m < msi loni.g the 
arns-t to growth at that time as t» mpornri llenn, .as fir .is the Kliusis are can- 
ct rue l we c ur" t infer that lnntmrehr lias a ch loti nous eific. on feoundm At the 
s p ie tun" l. ipp nrs to he true tie” tlnur easy system of dnmee Ins *ome effect 
tin Jhjmt. r.iin'ni'snmer rep »rts that n dnorc d woman of hm refrmis from morning 
agin, ejtner m the Imp. the* lur late Imshand will rt turn or from the few tint she 
jr n h ' nn ibh to Mipjwl fnr.her additions to her r unily , lor it is the mnthei and not 
t’a* fa h - who is re p i' 1 -stMe for the mntth amice of the children The nut. nrchal 
s\sti m is ah » fnu d nmomr>t the (»aros hut uuforluinUh it is impossible now to 
d s, men. sh hetwe. n the hilh and jd nns nrnwas in the limit* r of nee statistics , the 
It*U* nv nni'ih mhalntel In Muliainm ulaiis from the neighbouring distncts 

C3 In Subsihan Tables II and III will h- found the im in ig> of llm p ipn’n'ioa, 

caluilate.1 for the nit oral dtusiotts and until tehgiotts it 
""’ r! *‘ t u h cnisiis since ]ssi ho attnnjit Ins been made to 

su oath*' tie' figures because tht re is usually hit!" difTcrence hetwei n the tdpisted .and 
the era c t gun.*' and our iiiiun ohji < t i- to enmp m> (lie a an >tions 'i lie me in ige is 
the mr ig<* ac< of the p< *pl< uli\ e nt the time of the census if births .mil (baths 
nn'ot icil\ equal, it would fil'O lm the me m ilnr'tmn of life 'J he mem age of. the 
worn ' l apj ears to he n!wa\s l***-*. than tin* of fh< mm and remains timhaii'o! since 
the last c< nsiis the mah> ige h is 1 loro iscd ren shghth and m \ « i % iitllts more than 
wha' it in n while th** age of worn m has demised aim e thm There u> 
no h m: run irl able m the \i r\ shcht \nn it' na In Jw em the thn e natuial diusims 
nthcr mm mu -i m* h s or femnl s The nw in ig> of Hindus i .i little |os thm m 
3 1 hut is sJiH hiL'lt”r then that of Mulnnmadm 5 or Ammis! , nnmrgst both of 
whom it has ns u 1 h<* fact tint most of tin tmumrnnt are Ifinhis is responsible 
fw tin » xc i s- i.i tha* r. 1 gam and it s no mtprohihl* tint Urn mcrcise ammicst 
Ai rniM* is due to the more nceu-au* recur l of rehcun nmoi gsi immigrants to tea 
card' ns. 


64 To calcnMc t no birth and death ralrs from tin age s*'>t'sties is a difTicuT 


Dlr*ti find tlen'h rste’ 


pruens, full of h i hmc, l d( t ul, and could he done only bv 
anaeluin It ts fait to tssume, limy* u, tint the Imih 


rate th pemls month o'i the numhn of mined women in tin prodiuUxo period from 
3 5 to 10 'I lu* birih-r.itc cilciilafed pi r 3,000 of the p .point ton must (linage 
swcirmttg to the a ary mg proportion which Women of these ngt s laar to the total 
population It must also lie remembered that the published birth and moil ditv talcs 
nr., c t'< n'ateil on the population at tlio provious census with a growing population 
then' should he an mere use m the number of both hut hs and dentils, though the litter 
would In less m number, while f m a deeuth tit period the number of deiths mnv 
aetunlh deert asc Tlio mean ago at the Census of l')ll is 217 for males mil 22 b 


for females ns the population is growing, it uu\ ho assumed that (he mean duiation 
of life is greater than the me m age, and it mu also he til eu that them is on tho 


whole .a tendency to understate ngu Asa rough approMinition we might iv-sumo 
that the mean duration of life' is 2ft 5 this would gne it death’s into of 1 ' } \” £ tn 30 2 
p->r unite per annum We lane scon that the imtuml giowtli of pupal ihon lias been 
oi cr 3 5 per cent m the last decade, lint, as I have pointed out m Ch tptei JI, this is 
not noinial, and it would perhaps not ho execssno it wo were Jo cstun ill 30 par cent us 
flic inemge increase, i e , 10 poi inillo per annum on tins csJmufe the Curiesponding 
hirlh-iatc shou’d he 'Ih'2 pei imlle I linil in the Itesolulion on tiio Ass im tiamtaiy 
I’cporL for 3903 that the Cluof Commissioner, nftu caielul conuder itiou ol tlio 
results of the jiriuous census, came (o the conclusion thai <15 ]ici mdlo nugl t he taken 
as the standard Inrtu-ratc of the pvo\ nice It is cleai, howovoi, that the remits ot 


Die census of 1901 were not anj more normal thnn those of the pieseal one, ai d it 
zs possible that due constdcialion w.as not gn on to the ag> dntulmtion at (hat time 
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But crrcn if the birth rate u then ascertained mu correct at that time there n do 
reason why it should not change. In 3891 Ur Galt calculate! the birth rate to bo 
dQH per mi [lr -which practically agrees -with my estimate, though it was bored on a 
different method of calculation of course in a matter of this kind it is impossible 
to ensure exactness, hot I am Inclined to think that in actual fact tbo rate 11 tcty 
much nearer GO than 43 

Subsidiary Tabic* VII— X contain statistics of reported birth and death- rates. 
I have already referred in Chapter II to the inaccuracy of our vital statistics, bet it 
is not waste of time to examine the figure* in detail It will be wren at a glance 
that tho reported fig ur e s are very much below the" true fact*, even If wc confine 
our attent ion to tho exacts of births over deaths. Comparing Subsidiary Tabic* VII 
and VIII wo find that in the province os a whole tho number of births per mills 
within tho last ten veers is greater than tho number of deaths bv 03 giving an 
average growth of 0 per mhlo per annum, which is equivalent to on increase of 0 
per cent in population by natural growth hut in the area* for which vital Statistics 
are rraarded natural population ha* expanded by anything from 10 to 10 per oenh 
The inaccuracy vs so great that there is tho danger of inferring that the present 
rrsfcm of collecting vital statistic* fa absolutely uselcn. Etcto though tho a cl uni 
figures and the difference* between them ore incorrect tho statistic* have at least 
tho advantage of showing general tendemne*. Subsidiary Table IX ehowa that tbo 
death-rate roso in 1003 ana 1000 le at the very beginning of tho cholera outbreaks 
of thoso and tho following year*, while the high rale of infant mortality disclosed 
though perhaps not absolutely correct, at least point* to a general truth. Similarly - 
tlvoogh iberou no doubt of the very great er r or * in diagnosis, Bubudfarv Table 
•how* that brood fact* are clearly brought out, not alone in regard to tho general 
cause* of mortality hut also in the sex distribution. 

Them remains emo small point in connection with the registration of births on 
tea garden*. Taking again Sibsacar a* a typical tea district*, I find that in 1011 
there were 15 07* birth* recorded In tho area cxcluiiro of tea garden* and 1,010 
within the latter If wo compare theso figure* with thoso of married women aged 
15—40 wo get a birth rato of 141 per mills of the latter In the tea garden* and of 
200 outside It i* a debatable question how far this difference is dno to tho deliberate) 
avoidance of child bearing {eg* by abortion) or to defreliro rapid rati on. I have 
already remarked that tbo regfat ratten on tea gardens Is really reliable only for Act 
VI coolie*, and It fa very probable, a* was noted in tho hut Oen*n* Ileport (paragraph 
Co) that infant* which die within a few month* of birth are usually - not brought on 
the book* at ell The subject Is one worth examination by tho Sanitary Commissioner 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLB I 

Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods 
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SUBSIDUR1 TABLE X 
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CHAFFEE VI 

SEX 

65. The number of females per mllle of male In Am fa 040 1 in India a* • 

CVar^rmJ p^portJoo of t*. '*° l ® !t ^ T ° T**™* MCnrt0O»d to EaP0P«n 
**“*• itatnoo these proportion* are ro meuh at startling If we 

exclude the lotrth -eastern corner there fa aa e x ec u of 
females la erery country of Europe for example at the census of 1011 for errrj 
tiioonad males there vmn 1,003 females In B inland and Wtlta, 1,00 In Borland 
1 0(U In Ireland, 1,051 in Denmark, and, at the oensns of 1010 1,0*6 In Germany 
Bat in Serria, Bulgaria, Roumania and Graeco tho proportion of fcmolei raritr* from 
9i0 to 036, and u one goe* further eastward* the number of women toem* to continue 
low in 1907 the Egyptian oenm* ihnwed 992 female* to a thousand male* and in 1897 
tho*e of the Caucasus and Siberia showed 8P7 and 055 rwpoetirely In {fro United 
State® of America the proportion of female* in 1910 was 013 this fa usually explained 
us being oxooptioa.nl and due to the great number of miles amongst the Immigrants, but 
it appears that amongst the natire white population born of natire parent* there are 
101 mala far OTcry 100 females, while the negro population ihow* a slight preponder 
anoe of females. Ihcro u no doubt that soma part of the exooo of female* In western 
Europe I* due to the greater emigration of men, but wo are left with the fact* that 
tho European statbtim of aex a* a whole are In direct opposition to those for India In 
general and Awxm in particular It nuy be objected that tho population of Am in 
owes so much to immigration that tho actual figures should not bo nooeptad a* repre- 
senting tho normal, but if we turn to those of the natural population, wo find that 
tho position fa not so rery different, though there fa an Increase from 040 to 003 in tho 
proportion of females to 1,000 of the other rrx, 

69. Tilling actual population we find In Subsidiary Table I statistics generally 

conrapanding to those oi the prorioce as a whole for the 

plaira, where tho female proportion* are 913 in the Brahma 
pa tra Valley and 013 In the Sanaa Valley { on the trther hand, the figures of the 
Dill* thow the snbrtantial female nice* of 26 per mllle of males. The Tery great 
effect of Immigration in the Brahmaputra Valley I* clear from the fact that the 
number of females rises from the actual figure of 013 to W1 for the natural popa 
la t Ion In tho Surma Valley thorn fa a oorrejpondlng Laorenso from 013 to 013 and la 
tho TGI fa from 1 0-0 to 1,0X0. Tho actual proportion of women It below 000 In Goa! 
para, Sibsagar and LaVhinpur fa jast 0OJ la Oorrang and only 010 in Caohar t tli m 
aro district* which contain largo nurabw* of immigrant*, rid/ Subsidiary Tahlo III to 
Chapter III uni if we exclule S»b<ugir the itaUitlci for natural papula ha ral-e th> 
proportion of female* to figure® ran ing from Oil in faalchbupur to 0 0 in Cactiar but 
the nurabor of district born ferna oi In Blbngar remain* extraordinarilr law Males 
•rent-oln tcc« In tho nc ual population of 8/Lhet, Oaro 1101®, Nowgwg an 1 
Korarup tho proportion of female* rarylng from 010 to 0*S i In Gam Jlilfan 1 
Jiuwrong the fi mres for no urn l p rpufaJcm show f male Increa*** of 17 oai 49 j*-r 
jmilrof male® TMpee Irrlr but in t-jlLe end hamrer a ™ «* Iac ‘ I 
titrlr from 010 toOlOanl fn -1 0J3 toO A wh ca are doe to the grra r ml rati a 
cf mil to neiglil-ounn- di tr e» e* will b- »«n from the ft proporti t * pren la 
SulrlhrrTflll II to CfraftT III It may be no cd with rreranl to tiro* twr rfutr eti 
that the r m result* with more p-nng eotfrart* appeared et the 1 t <**n»u* • *o. 11 

»tati l « of Gtro Util* tic rcKC.I&t ronft cd o»fr- to tU d Crrtore to to 
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populations of the lulls nnd tlio plains manzns , m each of the other hill districts tlioro 
is m the actual population an excess of iemnles nhich is changed to a small defect for 
natural population m Nngn Hills on account, hero also, of male emigration 



Proportlono by rollRlon and 
oaato 


G7 Subsidiary Tables IT and III enable us to comparo the sex proportions m the 

mum religion':. In llio province ns a uliolo the actual 
proportion of nomen is 922 among Hindus, 930 among 
Muhammadans and 1,022 among Anmusts, and the relative 
positions of tlio threo religions in this lespect aie unchanged since 1891 for tho pro- 
vince talcing tho natural population onlv, tho propoitions rise to 955, 952 and 
1,030 respectively 'When no turn to locality, ivo lmd that it is only in tho Surma 
Valley tlmt the Muhammadan pioportion of females exceeds that of Hindus, both m 
actual and natural population , m tho Hills tho majority of tho local people aro 
Ammists or Hindus not fai removed from Animism and so wo find a preponderance 
of females amongst Hindus in tho natural population In all three natural divisions 
nomen arc most numerous among Anmusts and aie in excess amongst thorn m natural 
as well as actual population, cxcopt m tho Brahmaputra Valloy, whoio tho influonoo 
of Hinduism has oxactly the sarno offect as Animism on tho so oalled Hindus of tho 
Hills 


Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportions of fomalcs for selected castes nativo 
to tho province, hut those for Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas, Goalas, Tantis and T 0 I 19 
are probably affected bv immigration and may he left out of account Excluding 
Khnsis, KuTkis and Lushnis, which loproduco the Animistic excoss of females, we find 
that the only purely native caste in nhnTi the males aro m a minontv is the Mampui 
Kshattnya, which is not vciy different from Ammist tribes in cm toms concerning 
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femal-s. The castes have boon divided Into three groups based on the rah* of *odil 
preoelsnco wkch were p-csoribad in the la* Census Bcport I do not think that re 
can drew any eni infaronoa from the figures ni tbov stand tlw proportion of 
femues ii only 003 and 939 amongst the Satmdhare and the Ohsd Kaiharttvi arainst 
023 amongst the Maine and 003 nmcragsi the Dartm of the Hnrmi Valley while in the 
Brahmnputra laU y it n only 021 amongst the Kalitas in comparison with 000 
amongst the Koch -s and 076 among* the MdiaU. Perhaps on the whole we mar 
conclude that generally there It a tendency for females to be more num roos in tlio 
lower castes than in the higher and In tbo Brahtnapntm "\ alley than In the re*i of the 
plains hot the statistics show exceptions, eg proportbus in the Bhulnmsli, 

ilalo, homnmdra and Sntradhar — all inferior cartel of the 6nnna 1 alter aro low 

an 1 *o are those of the Ah uns and Chotlai of the Urnhnmputra 3 aller Tim age ita 
tUtio of onstm are discussal in the following paragraph. ° 

08 In Babskhary Tables II III and TV tho statistics are given by a go- period*. 

Proportion* at dirtonmt **«• F? QQ OXOOtot females up to tho age of 

o but between 5 end 10 an excess of males, which is 
farther accontnated between 10 — 10 et the next two qnlnqaennlxl periods females 
aro In excess, bat nro agun in defeet between °3 and 30 The*© feat arc< hold good far 
the province for enoh natural diridon, otclading the mill in tho last period and, if wo 
except AnlmuU in the time poriod and Hindus and Muhammadans in tho Mills where 
their actual statistics aro vitiated by immigration, for each main relMon al>o In orrry 
part of the province. The not remit is that up to 30 years of age females are in 
slight cicess in the total population, in marked exocss among Animl%ts, alracet on on 
equality with males among Muhammadans, and in considerable defect among Hindu 
the excess among Ammisti is roprodaead in each natural division, there Is a moderate 
exocts of Muhammadan females in tho Surma Vollov whflo tho defect among Illndas 
is more marked in the Brahmaputra \ allev where immigration has an important 
eff 'H. After 30 we find an excess of males in the total pipulalbn, which is true for 
each natural division and for each religion in the pro fin re, but there 1* a mo lento 
oxo es of female* ia the AnimUts of tho mil* it is only in tho period of 00 and over 
that the proportion of females 1s high but it Is greater than that of males only among 
Hindus and An I mitts, of whom tho former show exomaos of females in the Surma 
^ aller and the Hills and the latter In tho Hills onlv 

The Onte statistics reproduce the above figures on the whole. It is only amongst 
the Tells, Dholns Garos, Kumhars and Mampori Kshattriyas that males are more 
numerous In tho first quinquennial period. Between 0 and II females aro la excels 
amongst tbo Baldras Goo las, Chasi Kalborttas, ha pits. Tells, K umhar s, Ltfriub and 
Main* but they are la marked defect amongst the Bhuintnali*, Dhcbas and Bajbansis. 
Bet noon l 9 aDa 16 the ago of the young bnde la the Burma Valiev and among* the 
high castes of the Brahmaputra 1 allev the proportion of girl* is very low and Is 
above 000 only amongst the Tontis, Ka charts, kails and Mlkiri of the castes which 
agree with tire majority in showing a defect of females while mates are In a minority 
onlv imon" the Garos, Khans, Lushais, and Manipuri K hattxivas. In the folloa Ing 
flvo rears fmialcs are moatly in excess an 1 are in a marked minority onlv smong* tho 
Chasi Kafbarttaa, Kalitas and Kcwati Between -0 and 10 tho latter ratio shows a 
largo excess of females, but tho proportion amongst Chari Kalbarttas continues my 
low the general tendency is for tho males to predominate but they are in a minority 
trnnogA tbe homan, Knrntn, Kocbcn Tontis GanM, KiiaJs Jviuu, Kura'intt, 
Wink Manlnori h.,b*ttnm, and \adloh of tbo IjiDju-bii ra lei U01.T -Ctrl by 
Iraml-rotbn mole, nro In n lnl-o majority nmonmt tbo Cbnil Knlbnrtlnt, itliomt. 
Union and Bntnlhan. Oror 10 ttoracn nro In deb-nt niror* nrnonj tbo KUn K «bi 
.’tor nn no dt orerr ago norbxl except C — l” tlm Ltulurn, »bo» fema 1-1 nrt In n 
mniorltv nl rrtry |«=rl<d of life nnj tbo Manlpnn Ktlmttriyn amount trlnm tb ru Ii 
n tbg.it drfclrncr of girl, up to 12 rent, of nga. 

Arcfmmm to tbo .latUtla of marrft-o amon-it Jlmdn on t-^ which ,n-db 
cu cd In tho followin' rji-.pt r wl I uow Ihot tbo prorurt on 0 morrlrJ girl, n - 1 
r_I" 1, citrptlonaUr I.Ub nnrm-, tbc BbulmotK. 1)1 obai nrd Jtojbao i-t nr 
cue which . otv a marled dtfcct of femilr, at «M, «m l» H« »» t*'u 
mtntkmtd nn nontnlnte n hi b proiortlon of ,uth nonn-».tr. jr IntnbTrIL 
Noma udra Jtnrul nod Mala, » find n ttrr ranrltj drdrl rnr of rich 1 l»™ t, nnl 
]S„mt In tbn Tell nod Mn’o rblch luw rtnc><ti I tblnb tint It I n .n ti 
rewniMr .nfertnen to.nnVc front tbM 0 -nrts tint tbcic l> n end wy nn: n 111 d« 
„„ ra n,l the no! n-c of n pltl np r r n bin" tb o', of r.vn- Tbl *. I 
cijln'n tb drflnmcro fen-nfe du. o- tbt nof W n-« I^-i di tletn’c-m'i alt 
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nntuial and it is not surprising to find it intensified amongst Muhammadans and 
nup .vring among Aminats men in (he Ilills, though those ulio nro fieo fiom Hindu 
inlUiuicos, such as (lie G uos, Kh isis, Lush, us, and tho Mnmpuri Kshattnyns have no 
preju hces on this point If (ho cause hi cron tendency to conceal tho exisfccnco of 
loma'cs wo should expect to find a dolicicncy of young women among Muhammad ms, 
hut the figures for them m tho Smnn Valle}, nheio wo arc relicied from tho necessity 
of co adoring the effect of nngtalion, show an excess of females up to 30 yeais 
of age 

69 In Subsidiary Tables V and VI arc gn cn (1 ) the actual number of bnths and 

deaths reported m tho plains for either sex in tho last two 
tiGttca 113 r * ,ultB nnd vltnl otn decades md (2; the number of deaths hr sex at dilferent 

igc** between 1903 and 1009 Prom uliat I liaio sudm 
paragnnh 01 of the last chap'er it is clear that, though our vital st itistics aio -,r ory 
muc trite, tho\ indie tte brnl facts, hut it sho tld n >1 ho forgotten that they apply to 
ihe p! uti> onh without therefore exiimimug tho figures m great detail, wc can do luce 
from them some general in ft rentes Ins li, nc in u .T-siimc that more males are bom 
than f( mil's the prop irli m of the latter lictng 929 pir mille of males hi tween 1891 
and 1900 and 931 in the list decide, these figure- area trifle below the standard 
acc:ptel for Europe (9 IS), so tint wc have apparently m As- un a groitcr number 
of male births, but I would not place ton much stress on tho cxiclfiguie and would 
rest content with the broad fact S»cmdlv, it appears that there mo moredoitliB 
nmongA m lies than amongst females hut the mortnht\ pioportion of the latter per 
imlle of mile dciths y.mcd from 8S3 between 1S91 nnd 1900 to 92S in tho last decade, 
when tho proportion of fem tics at birth was onh 0 ]>cr mille of males moio than 
at death it is not imp ism I )le tn it female mortality was not so fully reported before 
1900 as in the last tonxeirs, but we mn n«siimo a tendency to greater moitality 
amongst males tilts ilso agrees with European stitislics. 

Loihing to tho age statistics in Subsidiary Table VI, wo find a modern to excoss of 
female deaths between 1 and 3 and large excesses at the age periods 15 — 20 and 
20 — JO t h. so proportions, it will he noted, are repealed in o\ei} oear Hero wo are 
faced with the double chance of inaccuracy, ic, m the repotted number of daaths 
and in tlie reported age-, hut ngun I should accept tho salient figures as ippioxi- 
matel\ correct in mdiciting gicater mortality amongst females, at least m the child- 
bearing period 

I lie question now arises as to how wc can reconcile the proportions given in tho 
census figures with those of the utal statistics Jn every part of tho prentice we hate 
found an excels of females up to 5, and, as the onh objection raised by European critics 
to our ^ex proportions is b iscd on the supposed omission of females, an excess of tho 
latter is not in itself a matter of suspicion Tin-, being so, it might follow that the 
excess of males at birth is changed to a defect at an cn her period than m Europe, where 
females do not begin to predominate before the age of fifteen tho cause of the change 
in proportions is due to the relatnch greater mortality amongst males at tho earlior 
years of life, which is an established fact m oicr} country It is more probable, 
howo\ or, that the cause of tho apparent excess of fcmalcsmp to 5 j cars of age is the 
deliberate misstatement of the ages of girls who haie not j et reached the ago of 
marriage. Special enquiries wcio made as to whether female children me as well 
cared for as miles in the Brahmaputra V illcy and the Hills, where tho custom of 
hrulc price is common, a girl is in many ways more dcsnable than a boy , but there 
is no doubt that amongst Hindus a girl is alw avs looked on mo ro or less as an alien 
to the fannlj, because on marriage she loaves the clan and so is called parerjan or 
belonging to a stranger There is aproicrh which savs that a dangter’s son holds 
an umbrella o\ er tho funeral pyre of his maternal grand-parents, but a son’s son lives 
through ctornity, i e , tho duty of a daughter’s son ends with tho death of tho gland- 
parents, hut the duty of a son’s son lasts for ever There is no question of there"bemg 
any truces of infanticido now, but there is an undoubted tendency among poople m 
the p’ains to be less caroful of female infants than of males tho desne for male 
children, winch is common in oyory country, is intensified among Hindus by thoir 
religious obligations and among Muhammadans by their religions belief. T7e can then 
infer from this fact and from the excess of male births that the predominance of 
females up to 5 disclosed by the census figures is not conect, indeed it is not 
improbable that the excess of female deaths between 1 and 5 shown by tho vital 
statistics more nearly represents facts, because there is no spcanl reason why the 
age of the dead should ho deliberately concealed 
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Kithtrmi Urn manWjJila ,g» too tariraor U to tne-roto th„ >» 
ot tho bride wc hare arcoaoei of female* In the ago period* 1C — 20 and 10—23 Q nd 
apTrirrnUr n ravish greater mortalitr amongxt women between 10 ood 80. Here onto 
I »HoaId be inolmei ^ toforthat the age* gtrea In the death statistic* are protubly 
nearer the truth and the obvious inferoncaj i* that child bearing in immaturewiUi 
Tho are handicapped br the climate of tho plain*. lead* to a high death-rate. 

70 The condos: on* arrived at abore are that there is a tendency to be lm careful 
CaaM* r th» protwrtiom. of fcmal ° [nfant ’ than of maki and that there fa a high 
. , . , , mratailtv of female* in the chili -bearing period. The 

latter may be a no to premature *exnoi Intcrooor«a unJkflful midwifory abortion, tj? n 
in tho case of pregnant widows, wrong treatment of women at puberty during the 
menstrual pern > j and after ohild birth tho hard life of widow* where their re- marriage 
h forbidden, and the hard laboor which women of the lower cH**« are compelled to 
perform. It U anmed boworer by oertaln German ontie* that, important M threo 
factor* am, they are not aufflricnt tp account for the defect of female* and they joint 
to (I) the probability of the axofaslon of female* from tho conra* owing to the 
reticence of certain classes regarding their womenfolk, (il) the fact that in India 
there ha* been ot each aneoessive enumeration up to 1001 a rfao in the proportion of 
female*, (ill) the low proportion of female* at oertaln ege* when aml**ioii* would a 
priori be expected, and (It) the fact that vital statistics show a greater mortality 
amcmirit male*. 


Volley and among all except tho high at in the upper Brahmaputra Valley help their 
hatband* in transplanting tho paday and in the latter area in reaping sfao we hare 
also fonnd an exoaa of young women up to 80 in the Snrma Valley among Muhammad 
an*, who would be tho mod likely to conceal thrir female*. In tho Hill* thoxo fa 
an entire ahaanoe of fn d*\ ol any kind. I think, therefore, that wu can safely 
neglect thfa potability Objection (II) fatfa to the ground nt tho present Oroins, a* far 
n* Assam fa concerned, for there fa a decline in the proportion of female* both iu the 
actual and natural population and in each main religion rinco 100L It wa* argued 
in paragraph HO of tho last Ccniui Report that there I* probability in tho theory 
that women are better able than men to survive period* of unhmlthlnw* and that 
tho rise m the proportion of females then disclosed was dno to tho insanitary condition* 
of the previous decode the ramo theory wa* put forward In paragraph 201 of tho Ia*t 
India Census Boport, whore it was claimed that women can withstand the effect* of 
famine bettor than men. The foot that the fast decado ha* been healthy and that 
thorn hai boon a concomitant decline in tho proportion of women scan to add weight 
to the argument* put forward on behalf of this theory We hare already considered 
objection (ill) above, wbnro the iaaocuraoy of the ago return* wa* referred to, an l wo 
found also on rjeareire mortality at the age* in question j Fnb*LUajr Table II ahow* 
•□Coo nve inercare* tlnco 1801 in the projv>rtion* of female* at the ore period* t — 10 
and 10 —10 in «rite of tho general declmo within tho hut ten Tear* j the critics 
assu me tint tho improrcnumt up to 1001 wa* due to the gradual dfainpcaranen of 
tho concealment of female*, hut the Increase in tho period 10— to combined* it ha 
deorease between 15 and "*0 c*nno» bo attributed to thi* entrac and all that can bo 
inferred fa that thorc fa n toadoncr toward* prater accuracy la tho age itotfatlet, 
which i* partfeuLnrir noticeable in the prefod 20-to amongd ITfadua. Tinally with 
reran! to objection (iv) wo find that tho vital statistic* of the drealo 1S91— 1000 »how 
n altghtlv smaller proportion of foailo birth* and a my large deQ do ncy in the pro- 
portlm of femalo death* in comparison with the fl raj res of tho fast a-Cide Ibtt 
n*o In fcmalo mcrrtodtr exactly lit* in with tho theory mentioned abore regarding dho 
reristln™ power of women in »cra*oa* of calamUr and *ec m* to confirm it. Th® 
general remit* of the vit- 1 statfaTfca for tiro hat twentr vrar* are that the cxcra* of tho 
proportion of female birth* over fcmalo dratfts per miito main occurrence* had dreHnral 
from 11 Jo 0 in tho h*t drCato wld h point* to a drcrnxvj In ao pnpwttoo o[ fmth 
and tol* facxatly what w* And. 8o that aUtnag foe cert ?(n W-anries In Ue 
return of arau at the ©wot. wo mtret craduic that theWtol »U fit c* to spite of 
th r want of prccJion agreo generally with the rarfaJoas djiclreeJ in the crarea 
Cgcrw , , 

On the whole, then, we mar coarin to lint the c-*o n* toliatld or rex rrepwt <►*** 
are carter^ V o crei *-r In deAret in the plain* and three fa no much d n> l a* to t • 
rai vofth cm which havabccn dcUQ J above The rrrj tow r«T ™ ,a ™ 
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females m the natural papulation of Sibsagar, which, though, it shows a small increase 
since 1001, is still most remarkable, was attributed in. the last Census Hcport more 
especially (o the injurious ctFccts ou woraon of stooping m tko muddy paddy fields 
during tiie work of transplanting in July and August This explanation covered the 
district of Lahlnmpnr also, hut it was not particularly necessary in that district nor is 
it non, became tlio proportion of females tliero is not much loner than iu Sylbet and 
m 1001 u as actually greater for natural population I think that it w ill not bo 
disputed that inanv moro women work m tlio paddj fields during tbo rams m Sibsagar 
than in Laklumpur, where a high proportion of tlio working women are employed in 
tea gudeus, and I am inclined to accept Mr. Allen’s theory as being applioablc 
to Sibsagar mainly. 

There remains the curious fact that females arc in a majority in the Hills gene- 
rally Perhaps the most obvious explanation of tins is that the lull tribes are not 
burdened with tlio custom of earl v ninrriago or an unfa\ ourahlo climalo Tho officers 
in charge of Ivliasi and .Tnmtia IIills and Lnshni Hills were specially requested to 
report any local c uises v Inch would account for tho excels of females the former 
considered that the intemperate habits of the men mav June bad some effect in shorten- 
ing their lives, and the latter thought that it was duo to exccssivo mortality amongst 
males up to 20, which ho inferred from such vital occurrences as wore reported It 
wall honored tint m even part of the IIiUs, except in Nnga Hills for actual and 
natural population and m Lusliai 11 ills for actual population only, tho pioportion of 
women has declined mice the last census In JClia^i and Jamtia Hills this may be 
due to a return to licaltln conditions, hut I can only attnhuto tho declmo in' tho 
other districts to variations in the proportions of the sexes at birth 

71 The Inst point brings ns to a consideration of the causes influencing sex 

_ , These are exceedingly obseme, but that, there aro varia- 

wtiuciition or cox . , • < , < • iii __ 

tions in sex proportions at birth is undoubted, eg, in Scot- 
land the proportion of female infants ro--o from 045 to 055 between 1870 and 1900 
and fell in Ireland from 951 to 01 i m tho sanio period One of the most recent 
theories is that of Evrnrf published in Nature of the 5th January 1011, according to 
which it would appear that thero is a lendoncy m women over 2S to produce boys 
and in those below that ago to produce girls The theory is based on the statistics 
of a small area and tends to show that the variations are duo to nn attempt on tlio 
part of nature to equalise the numbers of tho sexes IV here women are m a majority 
thero is no need for haste on the part of the men to marry and consequeutly they 
will not take a partner before thirty they are then more likely to mafo with 
women a few v cars younger than tlcmsclvcs and the result, is an excess of mnlo 
births Whan women arc in a minority, a man must get a young wife or he left 
without one and hcncc more girls are born In paragraph S2 or tho next chaptei 
dealing with birth cu c toms will he found a few Indian ideas on the subject 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 


Number of females per 1,000 males a( different age pertod ly religion and natural division (census of 

1911) 
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' > U — Beo note to Satnldisij Table 1 1 tts *rdlnr flfurei glT« for natural population. 
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Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected easles and tribes 
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Fatni 

, 034 

1003 

Sntradhar' 

! 003 

1/100 


6-1? 

12-15 

15-20 

JO — 10 

40 and over 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

005 

740 

908 

741 

76 2 

WO? 

547 

1000 

783 

C71 

019 

802 

1,121 

988 

883 

1,002 

0*1 

1,W2 

749 

004 

1,010 

G3G 

870 

875 

871 

057 

724 

801 

000 

855 

018 

857 

1,281 

3,0*0 

709 

073 

CSC 

079 

770 

800 

073 

737 

841 

3 040 

90? 

050 

73S 

004 

1,013 

899 

1,007 

091 

1,032 

08* 

80G 

831 

851 

1,105 

955 

8C1 

045 

C05 

951 

923 

937 

070 

024 

1085 

1,140 

G73 

1,003 

723 

1158 

031 

903 

000 

837 

1,093 

880 

815 

838 

748 

1075 

939 

879 

987 

813 

1010 

912 

803 

8S7 

747 

1/100 

918 

910 

003 

1,044 

1,423 

1,117 

719 

037 

710 

1,055 

0S5 

Oil 

9-12 

039 

1,254 

928 

814 

901 

1,030 

1*55 

1,101 

1,124 

933 

939, 

11*4 

3,142 

935 

1,001 

1 019 1 

1004 

1,015 

000 

1.143 

1, 091 

1,273 

3, *83 

1,249 

1,058 

050 

944 

6S4 

833 

970 

1,002 

1,010 

1,027 

1,031 

0*1 

943 

1400 

990 

818 

00-1 

0*0 

3,001 

1,02* 

818 

007 

757 

1.0S7 

910 

830 

9*1 

795 

1,162 

919 

898 

928 

760 

1,009 

891 

835 


N B —Tho £ faros for Brahmans, Bald job, Kayasthas, Goalas, Tantln and Tells are probably affected by immigration 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL CONDITION 


72 The mam statistics concerning civil condition arc contained m Imperial Table 
YII and XIV, the former combining it with age and religion 
conorai and the latter with age and caste There are five subsidiary 

tables at the end of this chapter, which will be referred to below m their appropriate 
places Several peculiarities of the statistics connected mth marriage m India occur 
at once to persons acquainted onlv with European customs These aio tho universality 
of marriage, the prevalonco of early marnago, particularly amongst females, and the 
largo proportion of widows 

At first night it would seem that m Assam there is nothing very specially note- 
worthy, at least as far ns males are concerned , Subsidiary Table I shows that 55 per 
cent of the males are unmarried, wlulo in England m 1901 the number of bachelors 
was only G per cent greator But tho percentage of spinsters is only 42 per cent m 
Assam against 59 per cent in England, and whon we go further and examine tho age 
statistics, we see that m Assam most of the unmarried males are under 20 and most of 
the spinsters are under 15 A glance at tho figuros m Subsidiary Table III for all 
religions u ill show that GO per cent of the males between 16 and 40 are married and 
that only 3 per cent of tlioso over 40 arc unmarried amongst females 27 per cent of 
those aged 10 — 15 and 80 per cent of those between 15 and 40 are married and less than 
1 per cent of those over 40 remain single In Prussia m 1900 there were no males 
and only 4 females per radio married under 20, u hilo 47 per cent, of tho men and 37 
per cent of the women between 20 and 40 wore still single. Perhaps tho most striking 
feature of the statistics is the largo number of widows Subsidiary Table I shows that 
out of 1,000 women in Assam 1 (j 2 aro widows, while m England at tho 1901 census 
there were onlv 74 widows per millo These peculiarities of marriage statistics are 
not so pronounced in. Assam ns they are in other provinces of India for example, in 
Bengal m 1901 only 48 per cent, of the males and 32 per cent of the females were 
unmarried, and the proportion of widows per millo of females was 199 Tho mam 
reason for this lies in the fact that tho marriage customs in vogue m the Brahmaputra 
Valley and tho Hills aro somewhat different from what may ho regarded as those 
typical of India 

Subsidiary Table II shows that in tho Surma Valley the number of unmarried 
females per millc is 57 less than the proportion m tho Brahmaputra Valley and 88 
less than that of tho Hills, and that while the number of married women is not very 
much higher than in the other two divisions, the proportion of widows is considerably 
greater and is 30 per millo above the provincial figuie The statistics of religions for 
tho province show that the Buddhists ure tho most married and show the smallest propor- 
tion of widows and the largest of widowers, hut they form only a small community and 
cannot be taken as typical Tho greatest number of widows, 188 per mille, is found 
amongst Hindus, who are followed in order by Muhammadans, Animists and Christians 
Thero are more married women amongst Muhammadans than in any other of the main 
religions and the number of spinsters is highest in the Christian community, though 
the Ammists are not far bohmd Tho large extent of widowhood amongst Hindus is 
due partly to the tcndci ago of tho brides and partly to the prohibition of widow 
marriage , hut, ns will ho explained below, these customs do not prevail in .Assam as 
' much as they do in other parts of India The preponderance of married women 
amongst Muhammadans arises from tho fact that, like Hindus, them girls are married 
young, but their v ldows are not prevented from accepting a second partner in life. 
Ammists and Christians are similar to Muhammadans m that they have no objection 
to a wife who is not a virgin, hut they are differentiated by postponing the mar riage of 
their womanfolk until they have readied the period of adolescence 


73 Subsidiary Table III shows that in 10,000 Hindus of either sex 5 males 
HtndU8 and 43 females below ten years of age aie married and 

2 females are widowed It has always been a question how 
for the statistics for this age period represent facts and special efforts weie made during 
compilation to ensure that all doubtful cases should he investigated locally by the 
district authorities tho proportion of married and widowed during the early years of 
life shows since 1901 a small hut satisfactory decrease, whioh is not improbably 
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tiiognUrndM loTnoro accurals, returns. Attho noil ago pafcd ]o_i6, lll0 
° “me, that cf tbo mala otlS-M fm.nl, 

■till holds good, but from 10 njuranla resitted men cue neorlj three limes as nnmmna 
In .Buhndiuy Tabic n nod IY which show statistic hr iSJ 
end locality Gtalpara dlstnot has been shown separately from the rest of the’ 

VtiUisy in order that the oonditum* of the greater part of the latter area mlirht 
notbo obscured. It wm be noted that tho conditions in Goalpara approximated 
thoso preynilinff in tho Snnna Volley Out of orory 1,000 Ilindu^caaGi^d Wo 
tho number who are married fa 48 in the Surma Valloy and LI in GadpanT araW 
only 11 in tho rest of tho Brahmaputra Valley BlmOar remits are obtained in the 
ago period 10— 15 both for married and widowed lambs, the latter bring fewer in 
proportion at crery age in tho Brahmaputra VaBoy Tho figure* riran in dabtiliarr 
Tabb IV showing tho number of females per I^jOO males at different agw In each 
dTil condition are equally striking. The statistics priTO that the 8 anna \ alky and 
Goalpara are rnoro Llle Bengal in tho mirriago custom* of their Hindu Inhabitant* 
than the roit of An am. Imleod in the central and upper Brah-rapotra Valicr tho 
oidy Hindu enites which aro orthodox in tho matter* of cniH marriage and tho wefcb 
bittoo of widow raarmgj ore tho Brahmans and Grnhabipras. Sutajdisry Table V 
glvm tho figure* foe certain *eloctod cartes, which are dktlngui bed by locality lam 
not loro that tery much reliance can be phood on tbe fow return* showing married 
girl* under 5 they oomo mainly from inferior auto, amongst whom there is n 
noticeable tendency to bo more orthodox than the Brahmans tlwmsclra, as will be 
•een immedevtalr The age period (5 — IS show* remarkable result* the castes with 
high number* of marrbd girls are inferior nnd bokmg to tho Surma Valley with one 
exception the flrei are the Bhuimalis with 2t0 per mflb and they are followed in 
order by thoPotnh, Toll*, Dhobos, hama*adrat, Kajbtuuh of Goalpara, Bands and 
Make the Brahmans of tbe proTioce, wio appear next in tbe 1 at hare only 122 per 
mil lo, tho Kayos this only 07 and tho BaMya* as few as 34. Tho highest proportion 
amongst antes peculiar to the Brahmaputra Volley Is found emongst tho Kalitas, but 
it Is only 29 1 the Kewats, hoobes, ill Mrs, Kaoharis, Obutba, Ahoms snd hadhls 
follow In tho order gtron ; among the latter tiro castes there are only 4 girls married 
between G trad 13 yoars of ago. Similar results are obtained by an examination 
of the statist oi of tho ago period 13—20 it will be notlood that hero the highest pro- 
portion of widows is amongst tho Mnloi a fishing casta of 8ylhet It would appear 
reasonable to infer from those figures that in the Surma Valley ond Goalpara the cutei 
which hold an inferior status in Hindu axjietr are more anxkws to many their girls 
in infancy than tho hig iot castas, whQo in tho Brahmaputra Valley tw* indigenous 
caste* ore as rut (airly free from the prejudice! against adult marrfago of women. The 
age of tho bmegroosn follow* tho nmo oourwvwith a few curious except Iras. The 
Goa las of tho province, the Tnnti* of tho upper Brahmaputra 1 aller who are foreigner* 
and the Halos of Bylhet oemtain the highest proportion of married males •golG — l_ but 
I would not plnco much stress on tho statistic* of thii rennl Between 12 and “h) 
the Goalas hare the great cA proportion of bridegrooms but thor are deeply followed 
br tho Animirtio knehnm cndChutbs of the Brail map at ra 1 nllor ond then f How 
tho Komars, TantK Brahmans and Mflirs. Vpart from tho hi h »tatl tlnl po*uion 
of tho AnimliU. tho cn tea in hretou to tho Brahmaputra \ alley marry their sots aft r 
20 i am at o lots to explain »hy tho Kachan Cl utla and Mikfa lor* *brm]l 
take wiTes at fuoh an carir ago it may bo duo to greater freed am of iaterconrve with 
the other sex and tho need for making somo permanent arrangement ai lain as there 
ore sl^nt of conception. 

74 Up to tho ago of 10 tho proportion of Mnhamraa Ian clrli marrial 
is much lets than that found omwuM Hindus hut b~ 
u fwmMdinv tucen 10 and 15 there are more piri wire* nmoi^t the 

former It is not until wo pet U-yon 1 40 rears of ore thit we iind tho mnrri-tl miin 
In excewi nmtng Muhammidans. Tho notnV’r of wilowcre i lor nt every and 
tho proportion of wl lows dora not approach that among t Hindu* until ftfier 10 when 
presumable the chances of a fr^h marmgo «rp not farmirable to worn n who hare 
already been marri-al and hare now to omj te »Wi younwr rlrnls Th re It 
notl in" rerr speehl In the rariati-ras 1 r locality if nnytl mg Jlulimmadan women 

wurn to mvrrr ro-m *er in the Brah-nnputra 1 all y an 1 th j pap rtkm of wtbwi fa 

Hjmewlit bwer than h the 8urm-» ' «U<T 1 ,biflk thil il wodU U ^ u 

draw nnr cwclo 10 J from tl e #-nalt Bppnreat rerUti n* In thr rtrt i tie* »lrce 1 ^*>1 1 
tbe prrtcnt mult* nr I r bablr nrirer *ecuracr The * atl lira brtn- ml e^arly tl e 
e^centis did ar nee U wera lUnlu ft 1 iluhamma bn* tjrt folios* frora tha pruJ 
bitlon of widow rennrmgv. am ngtlre for me* 
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76 The statistics of Arnmist males are not very dissimilar from those of Muham- 
madans, except that there is a higher proportion, of 
rtn,!Alslb widowers amongst the former The stilting features are 

concerned with the women Below ten years of age there are only 10 married and 
1 widowed female per mille against 33 and 2, respectively, among Muhammadans and 
43 and 2 amongst Hindus Between 10 and 15 the proportion of marned gills is 
about a third oi that for all religions for the province and the pioportion of widows 
bears the same ratio to those of the other two religions Animists have the highest 
number of married women over 40, and consequently the lowest number of widou s 
It would appear from Subsidiary Table IY that the Animists of all ages m the 
Brahmaputra Valley have a lower proportion of widows than those in the Halls, but 
the influence of their Hm r tu neighbours on the former is shown by the excess of 
married girls and widows between 10 and 15 I am again inclined to attubute the 
small variations disclosed m Subsidiary Table IY to greater accuracy at the present 
census 

76 The theories which have been put forward to explain the origin of child 

marriage were discussed m the last Census Report, m 
ch.ki paragiaph 1 20 of which it was stated that local opinion, 

agreed with Mr O’Donnell’s view that the practice of child marriage was established 
to provent early loss of virginity and the danger that grown-up girls might refuse to 
accept a husband of proper caste and rank. Local enquiries instituted regarding the 
present average ages of marriage for females among different castes point to the 
conclusion that in the Surma Valley infant marriage is an established custom amongst 
every class of the people In Goalpara the Rajbansis, who form the mam Hindu 
caste, are said to marry their daughters when they reach 11 or 12 years of age In 
the other districts of the Brahmaputra Valley Brahmans and Grahahipras practise 
infant marriage, but the Kalitas, the highest indigenous caste, do not give their 
daughters m manage before the age of 11 or 12 , the age for Kewats is about 14, for 
Koches 15, while other castes keep their daughters until they are 16 or 18 years old, 
which is the average age of marriage amongst Animistic tribes These results are 
confirmed by the statistics of caste winch have been givon above One would be 
inclined to infer that m Assam the existence of the practice of child mamago is due 
to imitation and that it is a part of the general tendency of castes to raise themselves 
by adopting the customs of their superiors Certain practices, such as adult marriage 
and the purchase of brides, arc viewed with disfavour by the higher castes of orthodox 
Hindus The Grahahipras of the Brahmaputra Valley are said to have given up the 
latter custom since 1908, and the tendency amongst the Kalitas, Keots and Koches 
is to follow their example In the Surma Valley the Jogis aro taking the same course 
and the Muhammadans are coming into line v ith their co-religionists elsewhere the 
reports show that even among the lower castes, such as Patms and Namasudras, there 
is a tendency to minimise the prevalence of the custom, and m both valleys the bride 
price is often declared to be m the nature of an aid to the bride’s family to bear the 
marriage expenses There would appear, then, to be little doubt that in the gradual 
abolition of the bnde price we have an example of deliberate imitation, and it would 
seem that the most obvious explanation of tho practice of child marriage, so far as it 
exists in Assam, is that it has arisen from the same cause But plausible as this theory 
is, it does not meet with general acceptance when applied to other parts of India, and 
it was shown m the last Bengal Census Report that marriage in that province was 
largely a matter of locality, though depending to a certain extent on its cost The 
enquiries made tend to show that the cost of tho marriage ceremony has very little 
connection m Assam with the bride’s age, because the money spent varies with the 
means of the parties and hence tends to he larger amongst the higher tastes, who are 
generally more well-to-do It has been suggested that infant marriage owes its 
origin to low castes, who on their conversion to Hinduism introduced it m order to 
put a stop to the premarital intercourse which is common amongst aboriginal tribes, 
but I do not think that this theory could claim suppoit fioru our statistics On 
the contrary we find that in the Brahmaputra Valley, wkeic there are more Hindus 
not far removed from Ammisai than elsewhere, the marriage age of girls is high, 
but m the Surma Valley and m Goalpara on the Bengal hoidei it is low, and the only 
conclusion that seems to he borne out by the figures is that leferred to above, vtz , 
deliberate imitation 


The most obvious method of discovering the extent to which polygamy is preva- 
lent is to compare the number of marned males with tho 
number of marned females There are however two factors 


77 


eoiyeamy and polyandry 
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chap tel — crrrL cornmox 


thh t f* re "“T *» » tmiauT to ilow m iridmrol 

2?° J“” ? mrnld ° s * m ' b ”‘ '™ lm ,,ho H" «M> man irltbom 
haring gona through a formal oortmoay «randlr tho atatlitloi mar t» vftfatni hr 
mlgtatimn Every effort ra made to eUmtoato tho tormtr tenser Sarins both 
enumeration and compilation and tha fact that there are deormrea rinee 1001 in tho 
nnmlOT ot unmarried fomalea ora 0 c^, in hottgoag lakhlmnnr Dermne and 
Qaro lima, mould tend toahorr tlai the jireaont Sgarea ero amwtrhai nearer tho 
trattL ice only way to avoid the acoond difficulty la to oonfleo oarielvea to larrc 
arms. In tho province as a whole It is only amongat Maha mnmdant, Animbts and 
Christiana that there are more married women than men, the proportion per mflle of 
mal» WotC 1 011 1,029 and 1,017 respectively It la dear that pdmray doc* not 
prenD to any extent, hut It mnat bo allowed tbit the aiaHitka are ob«j mrd by tbo 
immigmnt population. Polyandry doea not exiit now In Assam, but it may bo 
inferred that it prerallod amongst the K h aab and Garo*, who still tnoo thdr dcaccnt 
and inherit property through tho female. 


78 The ayatem of Kull n i i m which ia peculiar to Bengal doca not exist In any 
port of Aamm, but In Srlhettho praetioo of hvpcrgamy 
Hjrp*n»nrr baaed oai aooial atatna la found among the higher caste*. 

Hrpergamy ia a term invented In Tndk to exp re* the 
custom of ma erring a mfo of a aupenor (octal grade it doea not imply that the 
latter hi of a aupoiixrr eaato, but only that the aaperiority ia a aodnl one within the 
cnato. In flylhet an educated man con always and a wealthy man can generally 
obtain a wife of higher aocial position than his own high social position there implies 
a family which ia bygone dnyi held important parts nnler Mabamm.ad.an rule or 
distinguished iUolf by learning or the acquisition of property In fiylhet also wealthy 
Dusei and Shnliaa auoooal at timet in marrying their aocu and daughters to Valdmi 
and Kaynathaa, though the latter are generally of indifferent atatna In tiroir own carte, 
and Vnklvaa find Xnyaitbai freely intermarry though inch a practice would bo 
reprehensible in Bengal. This b a itep beyond the uaml hynergamr and postulates 
a freedom in cnsto matters which la not often found and which will be diacuaacd laid 
on In tho chapter on enato. 


79 It mny be atated aa n general fact that amongst the higher coat ci tho gv^rd anil 
txonmy am proMutm the prohibited degree* of relationship form tho exognmoua 
dixie amongst tbo lower eastc* there b a good deal of 
laxity with regard to the golra, which b practically noo-oxirtent, although in imita- 
tion of the higher cartes tome of them profcaa to hare golrct Arnongrt the 
Brahroana the ja/rar are generally eponymous : oooh ia supposed to condrt of tie 
descendants of one or other of the great ' edlc 8alnti or Ilb hb . When goirts with 
rtmflnr name* ore found amongst other mates, the descent is claimed not from the 
taint, but from member* of tho acute who -were included amongst his dbdplca. In 
A mm the only castes which can be said to hare Rich cr age menu sections aro the 
Brahmans, \aldrns and Karaathos in the Sarma \ alley and Brahmam and Graha* 
bipraa or Aohoryb In the Bronmaputra Y alley ro that exploding tbe«o cartes, it may 
bo said that marriage b forbidden only within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 
"When o woman of any of these castes marries, abe enters tho exogamoas group of her 
husband* The ou«lom which exlats In tome places of taling a hrfcio from * village 
other than that of tho bridegroom docs not exist in Assam. Tho centra] rule 
with regard to the degrees within which marriage is forbidden prohibits nmrriigr 
amongst M rah mans taidyaaonxl Xavnrthas within HCTen gmerotlmson IIk 1 nth t’j 
aide and fire generations on tiro tido of the mother but this role Is not itnctly eDfofcr'J 
amongst tho lower cartes. The custom of coortn marriagj dore not rxl t nnrnr-t 
Hindus but h perm bdldo amongst Muhammadan*. Ymon-rt the Gores om dau I ter 
of tho family most marry the wn of her fatVr s abter or in the alacaco of lucb n 
cousin, a man of her father a mother kin. 


I hare not Wen able to dbcoTer anr trace of totanWro cxre-imwi r! ns la the 
proper wn*o of tho word In V*ssm, ts„ thoogh such wcllons may hare t’w names < f 
animals or natural ob>*ct there dors not appear U JV* nnr rer renee for the lap} rml 
aneertor A fblo excentbm b tho Jrrwa Songskt rha in tho writ of the hto»i 
link which believes that its oners. res* sprang from a bamboo I Lant aa I in d P-renc*’ 
to thb belief rcfuws to rat the small green sVot of tb LnnV*» wbl h arc c mirera 
food among't the nctghbour^g clans. Tha following Interesting account of the 
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exogamous sections of the Sema Nagas is given by Mr J Needham, late Sabdivisional 
Officer of Mokokchang — 

The Setna tribe is subdivided, into seventeen, exogamotis divisions which are enumerated below 


1 Sum 

2 Chunimi 
8 Aomi 

4 Ayerm 

5 Achumi 

C Yeputhouu 

7 Chishohmi 

8 Chishilimi 


9 Katemmi 

10 Kibalimi 

11 Kinimi 

12 Kliahhuhmi 
18 Sliohemu 

14 Tsukemi 

15 Zemomi. 

1 6 Ckopbemi 

17 "Watsami 


The Semns say they originally were born on Tnkahu Hill which overlooks Kohiraa station, and 
then gradually spread north to the villages they now occupy Tnis hill is known to tbe Angatms as 
Pulebadzu, Pole's sitting place 

Isikhoga was the first man and he had stv sons Of these stv sons, ho could only find a wife for 
the eldest During the latter's absenoe from home the other five brothers use to carry on intrigues 
with his wife Seeing this, Nikhoga, in or hr to avoid trouble, Called his sons together and said they 
must all go their own way and form their own clans On the appointed day h > killed a pig , a dog and 
a goat and cooked a quantity of rice and had a feast Each son was asked Iiib ohoice and a< cor ling to 
their caoice or any particular trait m their character their oianB were named The eldest of course 
remained with his father and his clan took on tho tribal name “ Sinn " Another chose the dog's head, 
saying as the dog eats everything, so will he and his clan These are known as “ Chummi," which 
translated literally corresponds to “ the eaters ot everything " One chose the pig's head and his olnn 
are called “Aomi” (from ao=a pig) Befirathe feast, while tbe brothers were carrying in firewood, 
one of them made a great noise while carrying his loal and his olan are called “Ayemi" (From aye =» 
a noise) Another was the first to eat rice at the feast and his clan arc called “ Achumi " (from ina= 
nee, ehu=to eat) The last one was a ve y tamtam fellow who would not join the others, but stood 
silently looking on His clan were accordingly called “Yeputhomi” (from je=a clan, tholo = very 
deep, silent) 

These five brother.^ then migrated north with their respective followers, and one of them, a man 
called Khogamo, grew very prosperous anJ his village became very largo He had three sonB and 
calling them told them to form new clans, each taking a number of followers Chisho was the eldest 
and he formed the Chishohmi clan Tne second so” was a thief and was olintinually being thumped on 
the month, evidently because the proceels of tho thefts found their way to this member of Iiib body 
His clan are called Chishilimi (from chishi=to thump on the mouth) Kate was the name of the 
youngest and ins clan were called “Katemmi" after him To this day we have the villages of 
Chishohmi and Katemmi 


Kibalimi is an offshoot from Simi It seems the founder of the clan was very fond of roaming 
about the streams (aziba=a pond or pod) Kinimi is an offshoot f-om Aomi and is named after its 
founder Kimshe Khakhuhmi is an offshoot from Achumi and is merely Darned after its founder 
Khathu Shohemi is an offshoot from Chishohmi the founder was a very inquisitive fellow and had 
a way of always raising his head wh»n ooking at anything (shohe— to raise) Tsukemi is an 
offshoot from Chishilimi the founder was a very mischievous fellow who was always being caught hold 
of and scolded (tsuke=to oatoh ho'd) There was a woman named Pithih wlio gav birth to an 
illegitimate child Sho could not name the father This bov grew up a strong man and b°came 
wealthy He founded the Zemomi clan Zemomi means literally “ b) the blood of an unknown ” 
(from oze=blood, mo=not, unknown, nu = ohild) 


I have not been able to trace from which clans the Chophemi and Watsami are offshoots 
The man who founded the Chophemi clan was one day found in a pond with only his head and neck 
out of water m cl his clan are called Cho] hemi (from cbopbe=to project) Thp founder of the Watsim 
clan one day loft some finely pounded rioe in a hisket He had mtcndel brewing liquor with it He 
went away to attend to some other work and coming back found a pig e ting it i,e tried to snatch 
the basket away and the pig bit him on the hand The word is derived from ao=a pig, tsa=to bite 


80 A full acoount of the marriage customs m use amongst Hindus and certain 

Marriage ceremonies trlbeS , 111 As ' am was S 1Ven ln tbe la ^ CenSUS Report It 

may be mentioned hero that marriage by service is moio 
common amongst the Animistic or semi-Hind uised tribes than elsewhere Among the 
Matupuri settlers of Sylhot the Gandharva form of marmge is quite common the 
parties arrange an elopement at a dance or othei assemblage and run aw ay to some 
distant village, from where they send the news to their homes then people then call 
together some friends and proceed to the spot singing and dancing, and bring back tbe 
happy pair to tho bridegroom’s house amidst general rejoicings Amongst the Jugis 
of Sylhet the oudegroom pretends to be very angiy and rushes away with tho mat 
doors of his would-be father-in-law’s house, whereon he is threatened with a paddy 
busker and finally pacified by being told he will get a sweet wife • then follow the 
usual ceremonies of marriage. Detailed descriptions of the tribal forms of marriage 
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irfll be found in the eUmojrapliio mnno^mpU nlrmie pnbUibtd. The 
account of . marriage among* tie Lbota ma 7 pmv/iXXg _ W ‘°’“ S 

«u»"d> .pod otfipo md . bo.aw.o.1 
P*7^> “U«l^«win»,tapT.ti«rdaa ! lUr ( Ur obi hoao»«t, fWr 
d.WtopwbrtWdK.litodi »„rf,ta.»w .Vl,.^ intUbo,*. TV * 

* owat, uta. . V. i» b. V.1 ul 

W * P™>t.|U»t>wU,IVa 
, rf uJ the hod-la I u ,!,„ totVcUmM.idtVU!]VIttjlV<M rau Til, JI.Vo. 
clwVli^VvlMUwwotfog-fcwl ilkMUpd of UeU Vtrahl, ud Mo. to moed 
wrfbtVm.rf^.teUd.c^.il„v l v<lA»ni» p rtj TV pda iitVoam pd .well 
UKk> mta- will r r ftoplprithenlooJlU.IO «oi ui Tooli JU!, MnWi ml 
JM tw olu. |Q rvpem a oomacel/ gTrws | . j»oe n»a mirU jay u low m B. 4 (. IV r»l» 

f four .nail pip aad . tpeer The narmg. pev in termer dip* in pad la natiliwot., flal ce. fdr 
elueh fomklvl . hut to IV who!. £.nj r rf tV pH, aejedlj ilui, tterrj ot tin. n lor 
montv, two (dg. mad ifwti whmjh nt t V by tin bril*. ImtVr mad eejthet mJ BomUj. tv 
reml ^ a *f p**. wtt* WM diridtd In two, tb* hod-Wf beiag firjn to tb* giri • parcaU u 1 ti* thtr 
bait being *pih la two usd half Uk« by ihe g<ri and lull by tb* wooU-bo bnhjroom, AD th* 
laiUr'a mala rtlaUjn* g to tbe girl hocus and au fawtel there by bar pu-jmU. At tb* «d ot tb* 
fniat all tb* gtr!« rela *d to the brfcb fora a nag amend her and dag glr 1 oar war are few yoa 
cannot ban W “ an oil wonua poaodleg an aewnpaaimeot to tbi ijt; with a dm *tlct for tb* 
po*e-*ion of which mock Bg la bdgin ad flwdly the girl m rarodtrei 0 the w y back to her 
kabud • hoc.* lh* brtda walk* flr«t and tba Lniegroom ••ecrod, rack eanyl-Hj a goard of knar and 
behmd them com* fl tba rektdoo* with Ibjktsl torch** tb*y an me* by an old m n who taW. (kt 
Md*grcom hand and n all wtrau who t kw thl brill* j tb* pdr arc then mrle to *t dowa tetf*- 
thtr awd then to t ad togetb*T and finallr tb*y arj agios aeatad ihIc by ill* an 1 tb* ceremony W ecer 
On the Crwt nirht t o Gttk g rl* from tb* brvl* party and two boy from tb* bridrfnoxa *Jecp )• 
tin brow in the morainf tb* arbol* four go oat for water tbonli 11 tb* tim f*r If tUy ne any 
animal oo tb* way h to a bod omen and f ) ian*t b* door. Tb* mirrligs *o*t* a bnd 'groocn 
aboat a hn»dr*d rapws j th* «p«uo* of th* bod* i faiwly an only fear or fir* rape**, mohair* of 
inch ornamwit ot elUbe* a* th*y may ear* to fir* h*r 

Dirorr* « common and remit* from faithfaloe** on either n-i* w m [n] laeompa IbiDtr If 
tb* wife a afaittfal, tb* btaband worm the »vn>g« prie* j if tb* hndand t* ufaitkfol th* gtTfl 
parent* racocra t*n rnp*e* or a mail pig tbs marnag* prio-j U refondcl whri tb* jnrtin fi d that to*y 
eumot Gra tog*tb*r □» pcaaa. Polygamy a r«ry coca mao and (* limited oaly Ly tb* nun* rrw>orc-*i 
polyandry I* moeonunen. 

8L The u*o of ternu of rrlAtlon hip I* *n Int rating itudy fo the rthaolngirt, 
bwiu*o they often exemplify *ochl ca^tomi or afford elur* 
Tarm* i raia»#na o. ^ those which arts dclaoct or othcTfriv* inCTpihfiiile 
Terr full lift* hnro been received amongst other* from Lioutrotant-Coiorn'I Shake* 

r r Political Vgrmt iranlnnr «nl Her 3Ir 1 eftign-sr of Ihe llaptht 3!i*«[on lo 
rangkhnl N*gn*. and will be (roiamittcd to tbe Crn«n Commf^Ionrr ft*- nmmn* 
nicatfon to \nthropulogKnl Podcti-9 they nro »ynopd*nl In nn anpendir to thl* 
chapter for tho benefit of those who ore enriom on thh robjcct In tho IfmllM *poce 
at tuy disposal I proposed to confine rayaelf hero tothe term* uvd in \ samcv The 
word* for father mother * n and diugnter a mine different form* according a* the 

S n concerned spool*, i* spolrn to, or i* rpilen of my father I* mar hofat your 
r Utomarbnftr hi* father i* tnr bnprt *imI1arlr for mother the form arr at 
mar w al for am no filer an I palrk and foe dair’hter// j irrand jiet The di* 
tlnctlon lictneen eld t and vounger I* maintained by the o*e of aeparitn word fjr 
elder and rounper brother bmther In law I ter ai tw in Law paternal anl maternal 
unrle nncle » wife aunt and aunt * hashand i the mternal nncl and annt are carefully 
didingnUbcd from thrw en the mother a *H and n are 1 r» then and ai tw* Jndaw 
according a* tlier are on the hn lmnl a or the wife a *il On the other hand. Grst 
con in* fra both iJe* are rallel bn tVr* nnd >i*ter<, wb tber th-r are rl II Iren of a 
brTth „ or n ,i ter but are di ttn-oMi-d as Mb- rona-cr anl eller Nejhew* who 
aroebillrrn of a ln4 rr hare a different cam frjm tbe eliO Iren of a i t r and they 
atanlinth um relation h p to th wife of thnr one e a* tber da to hira. One I 
mr nUnnlgranJchillnn hare tbe one name* whetb r they are an th- male nr 
female ». le nnd »a d > fath r* anl motam-In Uw Tber* are »p*cul name* for tbe 
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husband of tlia wife’s sister, for the wife of the husband’s brother, and for the parent 
of the son’s wife The terms m use are given herewith — 


B«latioo 


i Assamese. 

] 1 

Relation. 


1 


! 

2 

S 


X Patter 


Bopai, etc 

Son 


2 Mother 


Ai, etc 

Daughter 

• 

3 Elder brother 


Kakai 

Younger brother 


4. Elder sister 


Bai 

Younger Bister 


6 Father’s brother j 

'Elder 

. Younger 

Bar bopai 

Khuns, dadai 

1 

I Brother’s child 


t 

C Father s brother s wife | 

' Elder 

Younger 

Bar ai, bar bau 

Khun 

Husband s brother t child 

7 Father’s brother s child 


[ Kakai, bhal (m) 

1 Bai, bbain (f) 



8 Fathor’s sister , j 

' Elder 

.Younger 

Jetbai 

Peln 



9 Father’s sister s husband j 

[ Elder 
[ Younger 

Jethpa 

Peba 



10 Fathor s sister’s child 


( Kakai bhai (m) 

I Bai, bbain (f) 



1 1 Mother s brother 


Momai 

Sister s child 


12 Mother s brother s wife 


Mai, maml 

Husband’s Bister r ohild 

13 Mother s brother a ohild 


C Kakai, bhai (ml 
t Bai, bhain (f) 


1 

14. Mother s sister - 

1 

[■Elder 

[.Younger 

Jefhai 

Mahi 



15 Mother s sister s husband < 
1 

[ Elder 
[.Younger 

Jethpa, 

Maha 



10 Mother e sister’s child 


f Kakai, bliai (m) 

(. Bn, bbain (f) 

* 


17 Father s or ( 

4 

18 Mothe ’a 1 

j" Father 
[.Mother 

Kaka 

Bun ai 

Son s or daughter j ■! 

[Son 

{ Daughter 

19 Husband , 


Ginhant or gvnek 

wifo 


20 Wife s cr husband 8 father 


Sahur 

Dauguter s husband 


21 „ „ „ mother 

Sahu 

Son s wife 


i 

22 Wife b brother 

■ 

[Flder 
(. Youngor 

Jctbcn 

Khurkbah 

Sister’s husband i 
( 

[Elder 

[.Younger 

23 WifesaistcT 

(Elder 

(.Younger 

Je sahu 

Khurkhah 



21 Husband s brother 

[ Elder 

1 Younger 

Jethal 

Door 

Brother s wife j 

[Elder 
. Young r 

26 Husband s sister 

I 

[■Elder 
l Younger 

Sahu. 

Kande 



2G Wifes sifter’* husband 


Sal pain 



27 Husband r brother ’ b wife 


Ja, 



•2S Son s wife s parents 


f Biroi (m) i 

i Bironi (f) | 




ArameM 

4 

Po, otc 
Ji, etc 
Bhm 
Bhani 

Bhatija 

Bhatija 


Bhagm. 

Bhngin. 


Nati 

2iatuu 

Glinini. 

Jowam 

Bo wan 

Bhirnhi. 

Bhainai. 


Baa 

Bo wan. 
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82. I haro rccerred a great deal of information on tho .abject of blr h-cu<tom< 
BJrth-curtom*. ** impossible) in a cenroi report to do more than to 

..j .. rrAh^r Trt _ j _Jj! nU iiitere»ti ng point, from the mru. of matcnal collected, 

^da. artinrfor Hindu and Muhammadan marc* are well known, (ha extract, 
frfren below refer entirely to AnimUfao tribe, or t&ooo who hare not long riven un 
thelrpnmitirec^m,. Tho . abject i. treated In each of tho A»m Iribal monl 
facWe/hi tie^ ^ GoTernin0Qt * httTe eadoronred to giro here information not 


Bitm daring pregnancy noh a. the paivkamrita and tho tind* blahla* are 
malniy Oonfined to orthodox Hindm, bat tmongri tho Khad*, tho Eongdoala IUbhm 
of Goa I pom, tho Ao the Kaclia hogaj and tho Lnjhai. there I. mnalir a 

nrofioial ceremony to cramro a mfe delivery Ono correspondent quota tho Sanjknt 
prweription of ooe Koka Pandit, who lira! about 000 A_D for euanng tbo irx of 
progeny but it* rirtao soenti to Ik) m oohabifitioa oath© oronorodl day. after the 
meraa according a. the offipnng i. intended to be female or male and in thxi it follow* 
tho ordinary Hindu theory Tho Rome cormpondont refer, to a now obwilote practice 
of tho Kachan* of North Oochar for earning rex, whioh oonrided in blowing 
through a reed in a particular manner into the region thl* practice It re id to hare 
boon .topped alxmt fifty year, ago by a Chratian Mbttornry In the matter of forecast 
ing rex tho following extract from tho Her Mr Pettigrew > account of tho Tang k hoi 
Nogojof Manipur ii tho most interesting — ■ 

Thw who e*n affcul to toll in tho rfTlafs dortoe (gbsooifT*) to forsesst tbs sex of li* child 
jTtwtioe the foQownnjf —Tbs hasbtval wad wife are ms-ls to sit iniUo ths rtrsodah «F Lb* boos* in-j 
tbs Kfcmouffrw " with s raj-top ( boy pi ytidag) id * ssothdl* f» prT jd rthi*?) • kiwi 
of nxmd «wt fia died taug ” a Usnrpcti, id ht* Wad stud st the thre-hboM vl throw Cr»J 
tbs psp-top towards tbs womin sod if it sp»«j la tbs dirtotto of her 1 p tbs shW will b m-tL | 
if it doss not so spin tbo u Aottufla I< thrown i tbs dim-boa f tbs vosun sod If it alights Is tbs 
same dirsetacc the sbiVl *lb»» fsraaU If ssithre set* in thW way tbs tats* sis sdait soy di**- 
no»U of rah so important progwalh sUoa, or tbs KWuengt* (< no* oooislsred drrva f sf hU.Ua 
thing*. In thu matter f forecasting tbs ser, dream* by tbs fwr^n at women in eoetUersd * soeroe 
of inforwatson. If tbs dreams that bs U dnnkisg Oct of S h-io,** tbs l rj« sUs poor I csrTUd by 
bridesmaids from wbUh tbs rfae bear is drank, tbsn she wffl bs dsbrnl of fsmss hB 1 bnt If sUs 
Ariski from “thing kbccam, drinking pot mul f Is m b oo, tbo child will Le msir s Ism bos 
planted OGlihls tbs boom denottny sn asray’i Wad in former dry sad Woes ass icnlsJ with lbs Lit* 
of wsmoe 


There are no trace, of tho praetbo of abortion if the dnkl b dlrinrd to I«? female i 
in *otno tribes a girl n molcomcj cm account of her raluo la brido-nrieo The rule* 
regarding prohihftod food are anally fairly renriblo and are inlcnihu for the prewar 
at ion of tho health of mother and child* Of tho Taogkiml ^aga. Jfr Icltlgrew 
write* — 

Thors is no fool jcihibitsl befws birth bat fUr birth th eating sf snr grem eg t Ur 
frantbs Uo*Ui rsfo'ed It U udt oik t'« sfsr p«in mw 1st ms \ar bnl <d Wn*r 
„Un by th* wether t rapprwrl t n»U ths chUJ sqmot fur 1 *. Tbsrs srs sthsr tk s peoblb t I 
bow«r r as dtvnbed herewith — 


{ ) WhsUrsT a wrm in cn* y d t sir sOif tim d^rmgtS* p-eg n* t pemi W iMnui 
tnnt* 1« rorered errer with cl b thl bs.ng tbs raw* shsd** tnt I lalgsUlbsl wry 
or s bath dnnny thu time lire fes* nd h* di only s s w*i bed. 

ft) Bbsl forWdkwto t Wtb psntu frni from tb- J <;W t lbs Wwh of nafnwwt 
frnit tb t ahoiro 1 f tWr blk Bf d ~ «<j b w4J ill I HIM ths w«*h 
will bs irantfcrat) to ths am II I f airw'wmeit that I t-n I w ti« rentes of 
Uw* Umebs. f n fwmsl fnu t cf U wdj pt» tsi a lthss rt -* ditU 

() Bb* Is rsfhllJes to ritV burnt wood fram the Jon dx oOwrwUi tbj 11 L ly selmV 

srill bs birn eml LU-k is eUior 

(d) Sis* i fwbidlent rarer r -arpm'd? tras to tb* n« Cell cthrewi* ths LTJ Cl 
l s iom w ‘.boot bawls or lt». 

(rl BWUfreWIent l D s-als* s* fra-s, tb**wi«* la ths fcjre « tb* 1! L 

11 ib--.t w.1 ( poiriu . t j r **. J r«’J »'i|* i w 

t!*f~.ri 11 fc "•* -Ilk Lu.1. ,.j i~ i 

Cnrrer sod tor* aid M bare* bsvIJ U met d rnt U mu 

83 Tlr cn.lom of th roorivlr iron, io Iro] If » mntrrfnm minr.I nnd 
thrt.CCKmrrthnlK-t-o-i.bth r.nlcUU rue i tW It IK. hth t ; ItWtu ertbh 
n.!n th. ctilM rulTrr. mw ontlropol-ri H hcl tlrt on -to ottl i c . Urn In ll, Iran 

ttou fo-n tlrnrlciiul matreircti-it rt Kn U> th panan-Ii-i Tlrtu-h It -a. n.rtr-1 

, It th.it th rfl ml™ of the cnoraj In If cm II fo! hull- rt*r nnett 
Jbrc-r4rrt rl tl father .m to I* m Imtrt it Am np t tl )brjm Vtrt< "f 
mZitrlImhinlK.nl of « ««nn» In nJrarc- , n-rninr I. nrro- ^fr r) f 1 - .! »l 
Zht u.t hr ihouhl net tic G«1 S.raj.a «L» »[kltt»i U» *-'! W*" 1 
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(be child and it' mother after birth the father ntuaf not go out for ten days in. a high 
'Kind or cloudv wentlmr foi fen tint the I\ uul God might uvjuio the child Amongst 
the Lu'luis during picgnnney 

the f ither w U no cut op i nuv aninnl that Inn lx?„n kilt'd or cut off il> limbs for far ins 
child should t-e bora without thn<-' limb-- ho behoves too that if h tikes the flub of any wild beast 
foard <b d, hi' child will hi still h'rn if ho gi'cM nwiv un irlieloof clothing to a man of a distant 
Tilhg >, (ho <h Id’s lua'th mil h > ] criinuoatli lmpurtd ho nl o nouK all hard work, because las 
pcrforma”oc of barl wnrl w tomuhrul (o be injurious to tho child's lira th 

Amongst the Ao Xigm 

the Inisha-d d hvirs tho i\tfe> and ) < rfornu all the other dutus altcndant on < luld-hirllis 
Immrdi vtelv the rul'd is hmi he put' vlit'lc rn *, whuh In has p-cviomdy ihovvn, into the child's 
mouth ai <1 sai b aloud * I a u hr t TIi <n- m\ tluld ninth t>od has 'riven me' Tins is done to 
| reveal tlio cut rp tit f-otn t il i ig p-> f tuon of the child a id i uising its de ith 

S4- If would appear tlm tw in' me generally regarded ns unlucky the following 
show' the idem of the Tanphbul Is a gas — 

I am mein < 1 to thill that (lieil is abont this are a« numerous ns tho villages of the tribe 
Pen * in learr tl i n mid M'lnr# v< -v much objia t (/> ban* wich i woman among tin in Tho bit Lor 
look upon 1 « r ns same lower amm il uho iiatnnlh gi\< r lnilh to mor. t It in one Vt Ulhrul the belief 
is that lrht a the twins are 1-iib m >h * the hu'hnd of t'n moth r nui't ho a de tend int of smiccanni- 
hal r ‘ic line, h! " 'a tig,-", nad on ’lit t > b < ir fulls vv v'clml fir am ti"domv tow mis a inan-oi ing 
dijuitmti fli re are ortim vdl ig h in the trila? wher tins p nplo ar* suppled to duel, Tnlloi 
Ka^hai 1’ha‘ang, "s ungbi, \nttgsh'ing \\ rut" him, Ch dlao, and the Kuhi villages Those who welcome 
tin m think th it ,in \ am f|s t nlK 11 s ed trnitfulni u of tlmr crops 

S5 i here are mam dilferenl nave of dmjioMug (he hody of a child thing in 
infancy of that among the Meitheia of Mantpur Colonel Sh'tkc'pcur gives the following 
account — 

A child r Inch dies undo- thr-o veure of age i« hnrnd in ronie phice where people are not liked v to 
go, romc’ime in i du p grave ch> < to the wot' r c cd" ua a nv r hank $ nn<* w II roiFtel pons nre 
buried with it and the Muhi ns' wb* a lln c *' p< e* spiing up, then in i m iv return, not till then " 
The f j irits of < uch rial Irsii ar< talk 1 Sun n or \pumhi m cording to Fe\ lliei ar t-uppos d to ho 
tj.tr nuly malic , us, and p.>,pl walking on tlmr grvvis ire Inkle t> pet aw ollen feet or some eye 
tVoa i lf'Uie <a.n nwm th crihelleli is not pr«|>. rly p rf >rtm 1, tin spin, of tho child m t> re enter 
th mother's i < mb md tin lic-t < laid will dio m the sune maun'T Time day i aft r tho burial of 
the < lull! which t d • s plarc on the da\ of Inrtli, tlie bii.yii-;,,,/ ce'cmoni has to he pi rforined t/upat 
u the hh ilnn which n Nnpa pi t'f out oa to mother tar'li, I cfon iic drinks , th 1 name Ins survive!, 
(hough fiinic the Manipuri* In came \ nislm i\ k the y« or ru_ Ipj.r lias liee i omittal A p! intain 
Imiicli istaknaad 1-cgimmg at -one ind the fruits nre counte 1, tho counter ruling Chang, ic, 
"alne ” to the (aft on *, then Si, t <• , " dead ” ta the ,-eeo I<1 and no on , if the worl Vr fills on tho h'fc 
fnnt th it hiiiuli i« L k< n , if ret, another rnuht k trad liming pot a Mutable hunch it is plac d in tho 
viraii lab of th houre ntid with it Ktme Intel nut on n leaf nnd romo t-ort of fruit on another leaf (called 
/, cm !) and a loin cloth or pc'ttroif according to the sojc of the (htld nnd n mti«hu shawl and, if tlio 
fluid rw a hoy, al o a piiggri The Mmlm now addia's'Cr the spirit of tho <]< u i cl child siying ‘ wo 
have given mm nil tb s food and clothing, bo contur go nnd do not ritarn ” The offering bccomei 
tin property of the Mniha 

Timm months after (lie burinl nnollter and more complicated ceremony 1ms to 
bo performed, but (lie dc'cnpfion is too long to be reproduced here 
/ SG I here arc nniiy diifirent mithols of mmc-giMiig That among tho Tolla 
Rahims of Kami up is dt'enbed as follows — 

On tin firth dn\, ift r perforinmg the m ecr in pimfii ition eeromonti s, a number of rohtioiiB 
and 1 uisnun aic call'd nnd 1 fowl i« gi\en to a 1 uit-imm or D wn, who with the stem of a jiKnlam 
leaf poo' on stril mg tin fowl uttering n ua lie at ta,'i etroku Tlio nuno wlmh is uttcrc 1 with 
the t-trol o that kills the fowl m given to llu child Tlio fowl if then cooked au 1 e iten by tho men 
present will n ml (lupior) and h! at 

Amongst tlio Tangkbul Nagas the following is tho custom — 

Th' re are two Flaks of the nanv giving, one for the rich and oin for tho poor 1% tho rich a 
pip ip 1 died ntid olfi red up to “ Kainiai' 1 (cwl spirit) by the “t-herrn” (village priest) who procoi ils *o 
call out tie rami of f ome nniri-tor or uiicc«tro s ouUido the Iioufc On hearing tlm name tho fatliir 
in the lu-up' cal Ip out “lull ungra " (it ib come here), and from that day the child ts Called hy that 
name The poor c ill in the aid of the “ 1 a]a ”, vvlin h ip tlio Tangklml piincipd clinrin nnd diviner 
The Mampuris call it “ pava tntp,i'’ it in really a Flrip of hplil bamhoo cut and manipulated to 
fIiow cither n had nr a good sign Tiny think of a n unr liirt nnd then work the knpu, Owing somc- 
tunea to tins acting most ohstri j erout-ly nnd refusing to ho favourablo, the iwor oluld is tlioro and, 
then called by the name of " jiaslii '(mah)or " pnslnl i " (fcmnlc) , a bad knpi Tkotimoof giving 
nnmcH h gcncnilh at the n\th ot fifth dnv after birth 

Amongst (be Rangdonm Knblins of Gonlpam 

a fortnight or a month nfler the birth of the child a feast is given and a pig is sacrificed for tho 
name-giving ceremony T lie ceremony of giving the name is (bo iicculuiT right of tho old woman who 
lias acted at midwife and delivered the child nnd cut tlio naval stung She crusl cs some lucky herb 
m the band and invokes bh wings on the infant that be may have a long and pros) erous life, ho vviso 
anl happy, mcectsf ul in Jus cultivation, nnd so on Tho moller of the child edicts the name and 
very curiously, sbo rs guided in 1 ei cIicicl of names by seme mudciit in her own life For instance, if 
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thiehflli* a m, ba i« name! aOtr a r*j»ct*d o- oarjeotuT^lIoreT j if*d**jhUr *h#frjt th* mm* 
•f wms nr»l Toi* cartom of inna T WB.tim-* luii to nba.-qajot q«arr«lj when prep.* besom* 
tolkabr* qtct tb*ur cupa nd Taka up oU gnrt«n«. 

87 Etr pieromg is Tory general bat in most oua there are apparently no 
aitenunnt ceremonies. Amongst the Tangkhul "Sagas 

ntr-pwretnij take* pl«a on* f the* f **ia aftor tnj oUrittn work b ot*i at tfea Man. lap 
r» W fn. A ?ort,a th Imxr fartatti Wji*aio~ of Jooilut or i tb. K»thfka«ham 
T!u1m. in llim pa - i) £• i*t at th* #o 1 of J**L»ry fin nub cm neb ucarioa# kUI oow ormn, nil i* 
tt*r rekiwu a I fc»T« ourmtd Brfjco af m it U tOe by th*m, th «ar-p«rnnc ws ii oalUd 
op t do tha n*oe**i xj work, an 1 for thj troaW* takufl *• prwuotud with pit* *t Mt **J rice. TW 
pwmm^ x* don* with a p-rhitU bamboo and wall bra* plug b la«urt*d b tb* bole In cm tl* 
opentwn may h ro been bully tw a d po^bifLy of tho I4u bean* torn *p ui tb* e*r-pkrriii ma* 
ma* r<nm fa tbs nlk-re tint dr u I U not allow*! to da a y wort Th pjir do not kill any 
animal* and tha car-p,CTmQx mm on!/ rereWf* yLrt* of ne* for ba trwblu. It often hamwui 
that the father dr* b*tur ha htld can r» piareaiL \V"h_it*r*r ajTanremtat ha* beta mad* W Wt 
before ha d*Ub a cams 1 oat by ba stub! a* toon a b* met 't tha *g. of puberty an i tacr* hi* 
plane la tb* aooal arrant mrrta of the tillaja. Taoaa eblUrt who art AeUltuti of any m* m* t* 
oarrr oat thi. p*rform* e* wart till th*y art Id enoggb t I«aT» tb* rillajJ oo a joara*y a*J cioaCj 
go ilow io the ▼ alley and y rt >o* M pan to psrrc* ttwlr cm* 

88 Amongst Animutio tribes there doe* not appear to bonny special ceremony 

In connection with fee iing tho child for tho first bat the following peculiar 

custom of the Tangkhnl Nagas is worth recording — 

TWe howwrtr a pwnlii m* b tb i oTMUrtw wbwh tiS* pl*c# th* day aftar birth, and ft 
p*i by tb* mm of Nao kUan. It i pr***l»il by all th* Taipkt l* without ftcrptkm I 
bile a It dj»e with riew to nfiir* kyiw life nJ prorarrlty ti tb I f«nt Oa that d*y bun 
i* kdlsl 1 o itg of aame t* eookad a d ooly Ut add«l to it. If tb* ehlLI it nab boy 
about flr* or fix r» ua of from amoey tb* re/atvn* *f th* family it oalW (a an I caule to ritdown 
on a amt (a th* hoow Then th* moth *r of th* infant t*k** it in to her rniui aflCT ccuatlac: c*H 
two thin*, foa fir*, *ii, pla&tt h*r ehOI on tb* b-’y' I p *nd aim pS'e* In hi right hind tb# 
afonuifcj omktd b»ek#a ler di bb left bind poi of ric* bear wbUh lu, nl b* alone, bam rdlatelr 
wawnm tn d moli b Thi* end* tba wra aooT A. f sol* Infant domnodi a famd* U ro throcyk 
th run* ceremony aad only Or* m ora ti L All »eh cbil lr*Q are fitt*J to h t th* ana col f*a-t fiW 
tb* deal pTfxmacd for them if they abnoll bappaa ta die. It »o-»*tlm*i b pp*n tint no n».ior f mil*, 
.bad *an U foonJ mreff the ohUm to tots port fathti mrno*y la tilt Caw lh*r* 1 n* 
rerrmay n-1 th* hihl I* named aooorTuyly M>tn *•’*2 mil*, and “ Ma-to 4a “If a IrmVl*. 

It a Urertlwj t knew that aim Oar oer**nooy u aamaj tbroajh for a **w-bor* e*lf aad for 
newly hatehnl chi ken*. 

89 Eor thiwo who arc not Hindus or Muhammadan*, tho general custom seems 
to be that tho tromiu is unoltna for fire or *Ix diyi after childbirth and apart from 
this there i« no •eclanon. Thoro are no puberty ceromoolcs tmon-wt tho bill tribe* 
Among the Matata of Lakhimpur tho following iatcrwliag ccromonr h practised — 

A »o» a* y ri attain* palwrtr Cbai Oari ( ■* oil woman) tak* bar to a roc**r f tb* Wa* 
awl llnr two or tbrao yirl t *l*jp with h -r for three aJght*. X tsx a i pcrmilt-J t *c*tb8 C lri 
forth** dra On tb* fourth d< tbo Chan Bod ■ -*t tbew ^*1 >1 w th th tfri. TVa •«* 

odI goo* to coawilt a pond I abwk tou d y oa w*“A lb* rtrt m » bo p-irl* -d Oa tb* d r aam l by 
tbs po-alrt tb* corm-wr of Non ToUai U pir ora L Ibl coawrt* I HoTifly w trr fr m 
an I b thing the yiri wWua an .vlo-r* forwod by p bar f ir pi ntabs tree* la tb. 
drum are gOHrallr b Urn d nng tU c*r*m«y A * ua oersmaoy of nnrri cf tin firi wUb a 

^gO^Ha^wTof t cS3ren arc gcncroUy ascribel to erD spirits atnonit the 
Knoharisand Babins , . 

alimn.w l*bri-*r*J lobicM Ibyirent Tbt /*» kw,w wk>rk dl. * ^ ‘^.tV^TZT 
wpiHt Pi** •• in wbreh U. P Urn b** hh M** or «ffor* fr>w rl «M r a* » i mU to £' 
by tb. dtmon. 8 g«c vl fl man. OH Imr of t-* h 1 W-r It* b rarwl br 
aawrl Kb tro. r*rrt fi tnUwre *t* re it t bs ra *rl by M tri a 1 wu 1T« ;I drtare 

by a kwh pint ti* putwnt ba* b*ia ariicd aad tbs area tary pa Ja with t-nfi /* u oBrre l I prep* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 


Distribution by Ctvtl Condition of 1,000 


of each Sex, Religion and main Age period at each of the 
last four Censuses 


BoUgicm, box and ago 


Unmarried 


1011 

2 


All BrnioroNa 

469 

Hale 

555 

0-5 

1,000 

5 10 

097 

10-15 

977 

15-20 

858 

20-40 

237 

40-00 

29 

CO and ovor 

21 

Unepeoifiod 



421 

0-5 

1,000 

510 

078 

1015 

710 

15 20 

215 

20-40 

27 

40-00 

0 

60 and over 

5 

Uaspocified ~ 


Hindu 

471 

Hale 

54’ 

0-5 

1,000 

6-10 

090 

10 15 

973 

15-30 

801 

20-40 

253 

40-00 

37 

GO and oror 

20 

Unspecified 


Female ~. 

394 

0-5 

1,000 

5-10 

071 

1015 

CS7 

15-*0 

223 

20-10 

29 

40-00 

4 

60 and error 

3 

Unspecified 


Nusalhan 

60S 

Hale 

5S1 

0-5 

1,000 

5-10 

997 

10-15 

032 

15-21 

801 

20-40 

20S 

60-00 

14 

GO and oror 

11 

Unspecified 


Female 

4*0 

0-5 — 

1,000 

5-10 

931 

1015 

C‘7 

15-*0 

73 

20-40 

10 

40-00 „ 

4 

CO and otct^. 

4 

Unspecified 


Ammibt 

513 

Halt 

551 

0-a 

1,009 

5-10 

007 

10-15 

97s 

15-*0 

8 >3 

20-40 

20- 

0-Gl 

22 

C and oror 

29 

Un-peeified- 


} fatale 

476 

0-a 

1<M9 

V10 

""3 

10-r. 

"CM 

1 -°o 

w. 

JeWl * 

7_ 

40-09 

11 

Cl and crer 

1’ 

Un*pcaCoJ 



1001 

s 


435 

651 

1,000 

904 

973 

644 

245 

87 

27 

411 

1,000 

971 

695 

2>0 

39 

13 

11 

*466 

54 ’ 

1,000 

093 

■171 

851 

204 

46 

30 

"■383 

1,000 

902 
071 
221 

,13 

13 
8 

610 

538 

1,000 

095 

031 

855 

228 

24 

14 

" 4’6 
029 

075 

CIO 

82 

24 

8 

8 

Wt, 

515 

1004 

904 

903 
7"3 
I'M 

-v. 

15 

403 

1,009 


870 
4 CO 


10 


1891 1SS1 


Married. 


400 

662 

099 

997 

074 

S47 

254 

32 

21 

414 

099 

on 

660 

208 

32 

0 

7 

479 

559 

1,000 

997 

070 

870 

280 

43 

30 

392 

009 

063 

G43 

on, 

*30 

0 

5 

505 

6S1 

009 

003 

079 

811 

205 

11 


4’4 

»90 

074 

5S8 

72 

10 

5 

4 

"501 
5 3 

•VI <1 

005 

0.7 

763 

1"5 

24 

1-, 

461 

On, 


476 

538 

1 999 n 

^ 054 

741 
205 
39 
27 

4*1 

411 

n 

992 j 

670 

224 

30 

12 

7 

492 

474 

539 

| 029^! 

J 951 
753 
22 * 

40 

34 
270 
404 

H 

670 

a 16 

35 
II 

7 

153 

434 

540 

| 099 1 

J OaS 
732 
102 
10 
10 
336 
4*0 

M 

CO I 
15’ 

O- I 

, 

5 

3 

9 > 

4C 

4"G 

H 
001 
GW 
1 ‘1 
49 
r 

451 

411 


4 

S.M 

3.3 

?» 

14 


<v\ 

S7 a 

417 

121 

47 


■ii 


"Widowed 


1011 

1001 

1891 

1631 

1011 

| 1901 

1 ISO! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

\ 

12 

49S 

405 

400 

429 

103 

110 

104 

308 

399 

397 

428 

47 

47 

41 



1 

1 l{ 




3 

0 

3 

J L 




22 

20 

24 

45 

1 

1 

0 

135 

147 

146 

251 

7 

9 

7 

TOO 

093 

703 

702 

57 

5b 

43 

S4S 

839 

8o6 

605 

123 

1’4 

112 

735 

732 

749 

750 

241 

211 

230 




575 




418 

413 

410 

t 

411 

1 r 

162 

170 

170 



A 

\ S -T 




21 

27 

20 

J l 

1 

0 

1 

274 

291 

323 

314 

10 

14 

12 

7 >2 

718 

747 

715 

43 

50 

45 

810 

789 

801 

814 

157 

181 

165 

434 

400 

427 

49a 

560 

581 

5(4 

147 

129 

130 

ISO 

84S 

850 

803 




5S8 




409 

407 

401 

4’1 

120 

127 

120 

400 

491 

392 

4’0 

58 

57 

49 

4 

6 

0 

H 


1 

1 

20 

27 

21 

47 

1 

0 

3 

lilt 

139 

123 

aw 

7 

10 

7 

673 

07’ 

GO! 

739 

04 

Cl 

43 

810 

805 

8 *0 

845 

147 

149 

132 

073 

672 

700 

714 

301 

292 

270 




500 




** 

OO 

414 

410 

42* 

1SS 

203 

193 

" 


1 

l 8 f 


- 


23 

35 

31 

si 

I 

3 

1 

301 

312 

343 

313 

12 

17 

11 

720 

712 

7 >4 

717 

51 

07 

51 

730 

75S 

774 

802 

162 

209 

100 

384 

301 

370 

400 

612 

020 

C15 

101 

95 

07 

171 

893 

697 

89S 




239 




409 

401 

409 

431 

83 

69 

80 

392 

38G 

390 

133 

27 

20 

23 



1 

1 if 




3 

5 

0 

5 i 




18 

18 

20 

41 


“l 

1 

13> 

140 

1,3 

205 

5 

5 

4 

755 

737 

7uS 

8*0 

37 

35 

27 

013 

007 

027 

9’4 

71 

01 

C 

S’7 

825 

830 

830 

16’ 

101 

157 


— 


5<15 



4’3 

417 

411 

435 

143 

157 

153 


1 

1 

1J 

- 


IS 

23 

24 

5 1 

1 

*» 

0 

901 

"W 

401 

30a 

12 

15 

12 

889 

871 

891 

81a 

35 

47 

37 

8 9 

818 

S.A 

Sa3 

131 

153 

149 

(81 

CIS 

3W 

521 

612 

C4 

015 

"0 

83 

80 

185 

“01 

019 

910 




277 



405 

497 

419 

474 

"*S2 

87 

"73 

•,93 

410 

411 

1 

47u 

40 


43 

3 

5 

4 

H 


1 


21 

3a 

41 

3, 

" 1 

n 

n 

1C 

1"1 

22, 

a 1 


ii 

11 

73’ 

7,1 

ri 

7"1 

Cl 

5? 

*1 


"07 

Son 

8.9 

110 

m 

KS 


772 

3, 

7j- 


210 

213 

-.9, 

4.4 

4-4 

472 

11s 

127 

112 j 

- 

- 

1 

).n 


- 1 

r. 

13 

1- 

in 1 

1 

1 j 

•>t 

1’5 

lbl 

12j 

4 


r ! 

40’ 

0 

z~ 



n 

"i . 

819 ! K>1 

<1 > 

"*-a 

10* 

ri 

in 1 


z ^ 

c~ 

c ~ .* 





270 



C71 

717 

c 1 ! 

- 


— 

1 

— 


t 


1SS1 


!} 


95 

31 


} 
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8 

33 

00 

223 

4 

153 


10 

41 

147 

493 

804 

10 

105 

41 


2 

11 

30 

100 

252 

15’ 

174 


11 

47 

103 

5*9 

8*2 

50 ’ 

82 

21 


1 
3 
18 
0) 
ICO 
1 9 
143 


}- 


9 

ai 

1*0 

471 

813 

031 

57 

23 


}- 


10 

"3 

215 

S3 

i 
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SUBSIDIARY TvBLE III 

Dtslnbtitio * by mun ay periods and Giml CnliUotof of rich Sox and Tl’ltgio* 




Males 



Femalos 


Religion and age 





<■ 

1 

, 



Total. 

Unma-ned, 

Warned 

WaJosved 

Total 

TTninarned j 

Ma-ncd 

lYi flowed 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

! 

8 

9 

All Religions — 

10,000 

5,644 

3,984 

472 

10,000 

4,198 

4,179 

1,623 

0 — 30 

3,040 

3,041 

5 


3,27 3 

3,237 

34 

2 

10—15 

1,000 

1,041 

24 

1 

020 

063 

254 

0 

15—40 

3,979 

1,410 

2,331 

188 

4,115 

239 

3,278 

548 

40 and over 

1,909 

62 

l,o ?4 

283 

1,630 

9 

613 

1,064 

Hindu 

10,000 

6,423 

4,002 

575 

10,000 

3,945 

4,176 

1,879 

0—10 

2,842 

i 2,837 

5 


3,107 

3,002 

43 

2 

10—15 

1,013 

u 95 

27 

1 

913 

027 

276 

11 

15—40 

4,151 

1,623 

2,405 

223 

4,210 

249 

3,295 

600 

40 and over 

1,034 

68 

1,565 

3 ol 

1,770 

7 

563 

1,200 

Muhammadan 

10,000 

5,808 

3,920 

272 

10,060 

4,294 

4,275 

1,431 

0—10 

3 ’43 

3,338 

5 


3,640 

3,005 

33 

2 

10—15 

1,171 

1,150 

21 


932 

584 

337 

11 

15— 40 

3,310 

1 , 21 ? 

2,396 

117 

4 , 0)2 

99 

S, 4 u 5 

43 S 

40 and o\er 

1,670 

23 

1,498 

155 

1,420 

G 

440 

9»0 

Aniuist 

10,000 

5,612 

4,030 

458 

10,000 

4,702 

4,057 

1,181 

0 — 10 ' 

3 , ’S 3 

3,240 

4 


S ,°34 

3,223 

10 

1 

10—15 

1,0 i 9 

1016 

22 

1 

9 r >4 

804 

80 

4 

16—40 

3,650 

1,202 

2 , 2 GS 

188 

3,985 

655 

2 , 9 G 0 

370 

40 and over 

2,052 

46 

1,736 

271 

1,327 

20 

1,001 

806 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Traportior of the seres by Civil Conditio* at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions 
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TABLE V 


sex at certain ages for selected castes 

f Dlitrfbntkra ol 1 000 femalca ol each ago bj clrll condition. 


AD 

og« 
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£-12 


12- 

-20 
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40 

1 
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| 
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1 
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|c 
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<3 
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►O 
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B 
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a 
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a 

0 

9 

0 
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S 

75 
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3. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
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20 

27 

23 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

84 

35 


SO 

37 
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3M 
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1 000 
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4 
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2-S 

8 

35 

8-5 

no 


8 

432 

563 

AOS 

420 
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003 

34 

3 
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eo2 

23 

O 

631 

141 

- 
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n> 

200 

424 
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1000 

*• 
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133 

6 

41 

000 

50 

4 

CCG 

300 


2 

173 

825 

SCO 

407 

207 

000 

1 


78S 

°00 

3 

SC 

021 

53 

5 

722 

273 


1 

107 

803 

3H 

427 

232 

1,000 


- 

874 

1°2 

4 

100 

833 

Cl 

8 

748 

214 


4 

2-0 

740 

402 

S75 

133 

1 000 



003 

C 

1 

C73 

310 

8 

SO 

8-7 

107 


6 

400 

C?9 

M2 
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no 

1000 
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- 

40 

840 

120 
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307 

009 
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wo 
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7 

51 
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00 

7 
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3 
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404 
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000 

1 

~ 
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2-0 
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43 

1G 
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G 
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- 
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OHAPTEE TUI 

EDUCATION 


92 . Tbs main itaUitin. are contained In Imparial Tablo Tin ahlch d,rMm Ihs 
population simply into Jiterato and fliltciat© nod *hows 
, . separately tbo number of tbo«© literate in LoglLh. At 

the last censes an attempt was made to giro tie rcnsunilar In wldrh each person wai 
able to read and mite. In Ib81 and 1801 the population was divl led Into pemms 
l»nung person* literato and persons flhtemte, bnt this nrtnm was ritiated bv the omU- 
™n ii ntim ^T of leamen of c h i ldr en not long at loliool, who were retained 

u j'btepate, and of adrnnetd student* who wero shown a* literate. The experience 
gained at each ccnnu has lad to a simplification of tho return, and this tunc in order 
to establish some standard of literacy It was laid dorm In tho instruobems that no emo 
should bo shown as able to read and writ© who could not writ© a letter to a friend and 
road the replr ih© object being to exclude people who oould merely writ© thrar name*. 
As was explained m the last Census Beport them Is a danger that at the time of compi- 
lation cmiasioai of literates will occur because they form suoh a small proportion of 
tho total population this time in the caso of on© district, Khoti and Jaintfa Hill* 
the origins! figures thowod a decline iu literacy and the week had to bo doooorcr again, 
with the result that an increase was ultimately obtained. 

92 In Assam out of a population of 7 03.),8G< there wore returned In 1011 ns 
or haring reached the standard of literacy abort mentioned 
833 072 persons, of whom 8151)10 were males and SOT"# 
were females in other words (tide Subsidiary Tablo II) in crpry thousand of the 

population there were nnlr 17 
AttAU-UAi£ UTDIAOY who could rend and write and 

In orcry thousand of either sex 
there wrre SO literato m n 
and 0 literate women Tbo 
Surma A alloy stands lint with 
100 male* and 7 female* j<t 
mfllo of tb population in 
the Drahmaputrn Talley Uk» 
propottom are 6.) and o rr- 
ipcctlrelr and in tho Hills 47 
and 8 the la t dltiikm 
tho* takes the Gnt pise© In 
tbo matter of female ©Jura 
tkm. Uhl* distribution Is na 
tural In rlow of the candid-ms 
of each tract the lore© nmn 
ber of Immigrant ccxJles and 
ot aboriginal tnbes tends to 
lower the propnril n of 
Htcmlcs in the Brahmajinfra 
A alley and Ihe compra 
tlrely hHi standard rf lite- 
racy hi*the Hills Ji dor 
malnlr to th prorates if 
education amoncri tbo Klari* of whom such a large proportion hare tern r*m 
rerted to Chrittlanltr A* In 1001 Cochar plains nr© (he mo-t ndrnmvd port of 
tbo province and are followed hr KhasI and Jalntla Hills Brilirt and hatnrop 
come next with ul bterates per rnflle then follow \owgon- EJbmgar LaUImpur 
and Goalpra Ibrran- the remaining district ot the Brahma not ra A alley stan-ts 
below Lush a l mil*, where there are no 1 m than 61 males per mill© » bo ran read snt 
write The last three in order of precedence are Jlsnlpur Gnro lim and \*~n inus 



The hHi position of Caclnr has been maintained since 1*01 j 1 am a a h©s »f» 
ducorer Kh? t«™ and cm cmlj- aiVESt Umt thr fart of II , M.- a >m,II oaj t'ml" 
rartlr titled dlrtnrt ha, mad the l«rl man, fvob fad than Ih Ir brethren h 
and bring, Ihdr ntoli mom before the fjr, o. the dMrict aulV rillrt 
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probably owes its superiority orer Sibsagar and Lakhnupur to tbo large number of coolie 
immigrants in tliese two districts, and Goalpara is backwaid, because its Hindu popu’a- 
tion has not long been converted and it is still practically a boidei district, uliicli is 
■only now being opened up Darrang contains a large proportion of the eoohe class 
m addition to the Ammists of the Bodo stock Amongst the Annnists in the Hills 
the Lushais seem to have an extraordinary keenness foi learning, which is the moie 
remaikable, because the administration of their distinct dates to quite lecent times, but 
their advancement was a marked feature m 1901 and has been progressive since then 

Looking at the ages in Subn hary Table II we see that the proportion of literates 
aged 15 — 20 is lugbei for both sexes than that at any othei age penod This is a very 
satisfactory result and shows that education is piogressmg, bee ruse we may assume that 
the literates m this age gioup represent the children who have been under instiuction 
during the last five years and have learned at least enough to reach the standard of 
literacy prescubed That this high proportion holds good m each natural division 
shows that the rate of pi ogress is not confined to any ono part, but is general all ovei 
the province Indeel the. only district in winch there is an apparently serious deciease 
at this age period is Goalpara, where the males aged 20 and over are 17 per mille 
moie numerous, but even there the female pioportion at the crucial age is high So 
that taking it all round, there is every reason foi satisfaction at the present position 

94 Subsidiaiy Tables I anl III enable us to consider the relative progresvS of the 

1 foui mam religions The propoition of literates is highest 

amongst Christians, who include of course the European 
community, hut Indian Clmstrn ns are very much more alvanced than their fellow 
countiymen, as wnl be seen from Subsidiary Table I where separate figures are shown 
for them This result is due to the efforts of missionaries to spread education, and the 
very high proportion of literacy among Indian female Christians show's how successful 
they have been Hindus naturally take prece lence of the other religions Muhammadans 
have generally up to recent times refused to recognize any advantage in education, and 
amongst tho Animistic tribes, who are usually backward, the literates mostly become 
Christians We should exclude the Hills w r hen considei mg the education of Hindus 
and Mulia mmadans, because there the followers of these two religions are neaily all 
foreigners, usually in Government service In the plains the Hindus of Sylhet stand 
first with 158 male literates per mille and are followed in order by • those in Nowgong, 
Kamrup and Cachar plains Muhammadans are more advanced in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, where there must he a large proportion of literates among A the immigrant 
Moslems, than in the Surma Valley, where they are practically all cultivators but the 
figures of female literacy in Nowgong, Sibsagar and Lakhimpui would point to 
the conclusion that the local Muhammadan community of these districts is really 
very advanced it is not improbable that the general freedom of women amongst 
their Hindu neighbours has led by imitation to this desuable result Lushai 
Ammists have a lnghei proportion of male literates than the Klaus, because of the 
large number of Chris' lans among the latter the Gaios and the Nagas aie most 
backward ot all the Ammists including those m the plains, whose strong attraction to 
Hinduism should lowei their pioportion of literates 

95 Subsidiary Table VI gives the proportion of literates and of literates m Eng- 

Literacyby oaste lish m a numbei of selected castes as might be expected, 

the most advanced are the highei castes, the Baidyas, the 
Kayastlias and the Brahmans, the number of literate persons per mille amongst them 
being 5l>0,360 and 321, respectively After them there is a huge gap and the Telis are 
the only other community with moie than 10 pei cent of literates The Baruis and 
Sutras o: the Suima Valley come next aud aie followed by the Cbasi Kaibarttas or 
Mahishxas, who really belong to the same loca'ity The first of the castes peculiar to 
the Biahmaputra Valley is the Kalita in which only 79 persons per thousand can read 
and wnte Of the race castes, the Ahoms stand first with 61 literate per mille and the 
second are the Itaibausis with 56 the next in order are the Chutiyas, the Mampun 
Kshattmas, and the Hindu Kachans , the lowest in the list are the Mikirs, among 
whom there aie only 3 literates pci thousand and not a single female who has reetn eil 
the merest rudiments of education 

Although it is an'icipatmg the next paragraph, it may not be out of place to 
glance at the extent of literacy in English by castes The number of females who 
know English is generally so low that with the exception of the three high castes 
mentioned ahovo they may he neglected, though it is interesting to note that one woman 
per 10,000 has received some sort of an English education amongst the Goalus, Chasi 
Kaibarttas, Kewats, Nadials, and Tantis The Baidyas are overwhelmingly first in 
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UMnQmWotlwlhKiMwhoMolllerntBinEiijli^aallhj ti v 

£olW In tb* txrao orJar tu for B raoral Utomcj Tho Ahonu IMtaV f fl D l ’T‘ M 
arc tho next mot oirimiMd, bo! they era a Terr lone wnr I, .b, , ! - hj ' cl -’ra 

5» ^ P^=?f «■»» Lto. i. coTflJk by 4 WMc, **?£ ‘‘f 

mnpntra Valley gmtotUy ,rtloh ^ to ^ foUowi ^ ’ °' Brih 

96 Proportional stitidlci of Literacy In Enofuh by a"o ami 
En«U«ti »3iK»lkxT. Suhanl W Tablo I\ and bv religion Jn°SaWJbry Tablo L 

, , Ln the wncuo province there am nnlr lit , , 

female* out of 10 000 of either .ox who oan rend and writ, in tto 1 ^ 1 ^^ 
****' ■■- Brahmaputra Taller standing 

flnt for males nad the DQU 
for female Tho high pro- 
portion In tho loiter dWdon 
ii hero again duo to the 
adronerd portion of (fio 
Khna HUH which ►iani first 
in tho wLolo pro inec la the 
kDQwWgo of English pov 
■owed bp cither sox no 
donbt tho Gcrrcrnriont offices 
at £hnirng cuntrfbuf hI tctt 
cDwiderably (o this result. In 
tho plains tho highest prb* 
portiooof literates in English 
of both ■'xos Is in Isihnim- 
pnr which isclosclr followed 
by Sfhrigar,, Caoiar comes 
next, but brllict ranks be- 
hind "\crwgcng and Kamrun 
and tatci precedence of 
only Homing and Goal nan 
In tho Brahmaputra galley 
U It an irderodfog fact that 
in tho plain! female oducatbn in English is most advanc'd in the castot the province 
prosumablv on account of tho abseneo at the punlah yrfcm In (he lulls the 
people of "North Caohir stand lecond, tho Luslmis are a bad third and are ft Mowed in 
order hr tho Jfnnlpuns Angus and Gams. It fs nofowoitbj that in the plain! the 
knowloago of EngU»h is more widespread la tho tea districts than olwjwhcrr If wo 
orolndo Unhung which H rrrr backward In tbo rznitcr of education thfsis in 'part 
due to tho proportlocatjly largo number of Europeans in the** districts, bnt this inco 
will not whollr account for the figures and wo mar a sumo that it is duo to the desire 
foremplormont on taa purdons x Srlhct whirh tale* the third pbco in general literacy 
sinks t) tha seventh in Lngdsh education and Kamrop liccotnes Ibc tilth in trad ox 
the fourth. 

Tho statistics hr age periuls ladlmto tint tbo present conditions are wry favour 
ablo for progress in cech mtami division and for both sexes tho number at the test 
period IB — N) being higher than that at anv other penod. It would anprar that the 
Jvhad Hills will maintain its ■npremaer ns far ns funnies ore eonc'rncJ but that It 
will soon fall bebin 1 8ibragar in the proportion of males who know ra^Iih. In Ire 1 
it loots ns if tbo progress of English eoucalion amongst boy* in the hhasi 11Q.S had 
received a check, tbo proportion at tbo ago period *0 and over is greater than 

that between 1*> and *0, bat this Is p obablr temporary and may bo duo to the mortality 
am on" t children noticed at tho la t census. 

Turning to the statistic* br rclx-don we find that Christians are an rare flnt and 
that the rxcln i n of dm tlans o.bcr than Indhn dora not alter th Ir Mjerhnlr Of 
tbo rest, Hindus bare tbo errnte t proportion ami arc followed In order by Jiuldhi t 
hJabaramadans and Inhabit . , , , 

0, Now that wo have con l lured the present extent of literacy hr I-rality rr! ~K>n 
and cades, the important nnratfon cf the pro wets rfelnci 
ttonmarbe tskm up tbo ma.rrWs are coat .sine 1 la 
Babsidary Tables I\ Y and MI X. of which the m>t Important H Tal 1c J wMch 
shows the proracis In lit rary ilrco 1SS1 There is a dlrfcultr with reranl f 1 

eoutlKj t f«t 1J01 orrin; to tbo attcnip nuio to lioir tbox Itsmlop *T» n,r, 7 
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from tlie literate tlic statistics giVen 111 Subsidiary Table V for 1891 take no account 
of persons under 15 years of age and include m the number of liteiates peisons ovet 
that age who were sbotra in 1891 as learning unfortunately it is impossible to do the 
same loi 18S1, because sopaiate age statistics foi the learners and tbe liteiates aie not 
available Taking tbe proportion per mille for all ages w e find continual progress and 
a remailcable advance since tbe last census there are now 86 males and 6 females 
able to rend and wiite poi thousand oF eithoi sex against 67 and 4, respectively, in 1901 
and 62 and 2 m 1S91 The late of increase is highest in tlm Brahmaputra Valley 
and lowest m the Hills, whoie theie are appaient decreases since 1901m Noith Cachar 
and Naga Hills, due m the fortnei case to tho lemova! of the railway construction stall 
and m the lattci to the induction of t m regimental stiength at Kohima In the 
Brahmaputra Valiey the mciease of male htoraev since 1901 has been no less than 
46 5 per cent , m the Suima Valley over 20 per cent and in the Hills 17 5 pei cent 
of the districts, Uowgong has made the greatest ad ranee, almost 76 per cent The rate 
of progress m female oducntion is also very high, though the actual numheis affected 
is smatl there arc now 50 per cent more females able to lead and wnte than 
theie weio ten yeais ago and 200 pei cent more than in 1801 in the 
intei ccnsal period the pioportijn m tho Buhmaputia Valley has mo eased by 
GO pei cent and m tho Suima Valley by 75 pei cent , hut has declined a little 
in the Hills, mainly owing to a fall m the Khasi and Jaiutia Hills It will 
he niticod that tho decicase of literacy amongst the females of this distuct co- 
exists with tho absence of any piogress amongst the males I have noted m 
the utioductory paiagiaph of this chaptoi that tho figuies at first compiled 
showed an absolute decicase m the tital number of liteiates and that an absolute 
mciease was eventually obtained hut we are faced with the pi ipovtional decrease 
Enqunies regarding the cause of tins brought to light an interesting fact, which 
is Touched for by llev. Mi J Evans of the \\ elsh Mission, who is Bead Master of the 
Shillong High School and has extensive experience of education ami ngst the Kha- 
sis It appears that theie are large numbers of Khasis who can read hut can- 
not wnte at the last census such persons were wiongly entered as literate, 
and piobably would have been again so ictuined but for the mle about reading 
and wiitmg a letter which w r as mtioduced at this census enq nines made amongst 
missionaries and others m charge of census operations m the dislnct point to the 
conclu-ion that m most cases, hut not all, such people were now r shown as illiter- 
ate The causes of this curious phenomenon are two firstly, m a simple com- 
munity a knowledge of waiting is unimportant and the people seem to regard pri- 
mary education mainly as a means towaids reading tbe Bible and tbe livmns 
secondly, the missionaries, whoso mam object is to evangelise, are not inclined to 
force the children to stay on at school against the wishes of their paients once 
they have advanced fax enough to lead The result is that wo have a laige num- 
ber who, though passed out of school, have not attained the standaid of education 
prescuhed for oonsus purposes 

The test age period show's the same remarkable piogress m the province as a 
whole there are now 126 hteiate males and 12 literate iemalos per nolle of those 
aged 15 — 20 m comparison with 92 and 8 at the Inst census In the Biabmapu- 
tra Valley the increase amongst males since 1901 has been nearly 52 por cent 
m tho Suima Valley neaily 32 per cent and m the Hills nearly 24 amongst females 
the cones ponding rates are 06 per cent and 63 per cent in the two valleys, hut m 
the Hills there has been a drop of 10 per cent mainly owing to the decrease 
amongst the K. basis 

I think that it will not he disputed that the great advance m education 
within the last ten years is due paitly to tbe fact that more money was available 
for this pm pose and paitly to the method m wluch the sums allotted weie spent 
The introduction of the system of pavmcnt by results m public pumary schools 
has resulted, as will he seen from Subsidiary Table VII, m an increase since 
1901 of 21 6 per cent m the number of schools and of 53 3 pei cent m the num- 
ber of pupils The theoiy on which the system is based, ie, that the popularity 
of education depends more on the teachei than on the people, seems to bo con- 
firmed by the statistics Theie are equally encouraging results m secondary e luca- 
tion though the number of public schools has giow-n by only 4 6 per cent , 
the pupils attenchug them have increased by over 49 per cent * The results of 
the University examinations given m Suhsidiaiv Table VHL ^how the same adwanee 
there were nearly twice as many candidates foi the Entrance Examination m 1911 
as there were m 1901 and the same proportion succeeded m passing The number 
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of thoae who prm the Hot Art* in a (ingle year haa more than quadrupled tinea 
the last centra, while apparently the number of tboto graduating leu risen from nil 
in 1001 to 7 in 1011. The itatiitioi gfren in Subsidiary Tables XI and I (how 
the derrelopment in publication*. He number of periodical* ha* increased from 8 to 
10 within the hut ten rma find their total circulation ha* mare than doubled there 
arc no daily paper* yet but we have now 5 weeklies in comparison with 3 in 1001 
their- total drcnlatfon, howorgr £* to email that it is evident tnat the reading public 
are very few ontnde the Khati Hill*, where the number of oopies Issued ha* increased 
nearly ten time* tinoe 1001 and apparently one person in forty 1* a subscriber An 
interwting feeture is the fact that two monthlies are now pubiiihed in Ltahal. The 
number of book* publitiied in the last decade hi* increased by nearly 65 per cent in 
oompruium with the prenous intercennl penod, in *pite of the incompletencm of the 
figure* for 1005 1905 and 1008 and probably for 1003. The apparent decrease in 
Bengali publication* is doe to the fact that Calcutta is an eerier printing centre for 
author* in that language, and it is probable that boot* In other languages intended 
for A trim were abo printed and published there. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Education ly age, sex and religion 
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0 — 15 
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District and Natural Division 
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Brahmaputra VAtuer 
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Nowgong 
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Garo Hills 
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Manipur 
tuahxi Hills „ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Education ly age, sex and locality 

Number pox millo who nro litorato 
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CHAPTER IX 

LANGUAGE 

98 The publication of the Tolamos of the Linguistic Survey rinoe the kii ecn 
•ooo. of crt-ptw- f>n^red superfluous a grail deal of dhcuWoa 

t..! ... .. . . . * hkh oWr be entered into in this chapter 

this, the subject was very extensively treated b j Hr Galt in ISO! and 
bjMr Allen in the last Census Eeport. It is worthy of mention, however that tho 
present retorn 1 disclose tho names of three now Languages, Valnhei, Ohoto and Taran 
ctf which Ohoto alone appren In the Iingaistio Surrey tho other two bare been added 
on the authority- of Colonel Shahespcar Political Agent In Uanipor who reports that 
the names represent Kuld dans which were shown together under some other headin'* 
ttthe I aft census, and hare now been differentiated by his onaairics In connection with 
a monograph on the Soldi. It may bo noted that no attempt has boon made in Imperial 


Clhblo \ or in the Subsidiary Tables of this Ohap f orto mate any rearrangement based on 
birth place or religion Wood the only language which afforded on opportunity for 
this was Hindi, bat In new of Ui nnunportanoe in Assam I deetdod to lcaro the 
figures stand without any adjustment 

99 The scheme of classification of languages given in the last India Census 
•oh^w t owno.uo, Report has been moJiflod on tho suggestion of Sir G Grirr- 
son In accordance with later investigations by the Idnguls* 
Ho 8urvoy There are a number of changes as far as Asjnm is oouoornol A close 
connection lias been established between Xlunda an 1 tho Hon khmer family which 
Includes Kirns! those have now boon placed together as branches of what is called 
tho Austroasiatio family and tho DrartJo-Hunda family of 1001 no longer oxhti. 
Sir G Grierson would canoel tho reetbo of tho last India Census Report dcrulng with 
tho Tfbato Himalayan branch, tho truo facts of which arc oontalncd in Wamo III, 
Port I of tho Lmgmsbo Burroy Hiklr Is no longer classed ss being In tho JSngn 
Bodo sub-grwp following Sir 0 J Lyslls argumonts in the Hiklr Houawjnh 
Sir G Gnorson now considers it ns a omnocting link between the Aagas and the J\.dkt 
Chins and most nearly related to tho southern Chin group. In Imporivl Table \ 
tho languages hare been arrangod alphabetically within varying subordinate dlri 
Hons ft woald hare taken up too much tpooo to give all the appropriate headings 


and an alphabetical arrangement was considered easier for tho ordinary reader 
while tho oxpert would not loso Terry mnoh thereby Tho classification ol tho 
Liogolitio Surrey is shown In Bahsxdlarv Tablo I for all but re ry minor languages. 
In order that tho reader may hare a general idea of tho system I giro hero with 
the mate lines of division so fnr os Assam is concerned- There are four main fatal 
lies, pL- — Austroasiatio, TJbeto-Gh loose Dmridlan and IndoEarojXMn. The first 
contains the Hon khmer and Honda rub-families The second H divided late two 
sub-famiUcs, T3h*to-Bnrman and 8 fumes e-Chin esc, of which the funner contains 
three branches, TIbc to- Himalayan, North Amm, and Assam Burm ao, and tho 
latter two groups of which the Tal group only is found in Assam. Tlw Drarldlan 
family is spoken only by tea coolies and Is dirtied into tho DravfcU and Vndhra 
groups with Good as a connecting link between the two Tfcc Vryan sub family 
of tho Indo-European family is male up of tho Etonian and the Indian bmnche# 
of which the latter is divided Into a non Sanskrit and a fianskritic sob branch. It 
Is only with eastern ere up of the latter that wo are mainly concerned, for It contilns 
Assamese Bon-mli Ulharf and Oriya there are fire other groups based on goo- ra- 
pid col considerations. 

100 I am afraid that the return of l/ingnam in Amax will always be marred hr 
a certain amount of iooccunrr though no doult the 
AMuraoy mi tn« wtum. »how n gradual diminution at each eucces Ire 

CvQsus. It Is probable that th statistics now girm more nrerlr reprevmt farts tlaa 
those of 1001 bat it Is Imjwsible to or that they aro rntlrely free from error The 
cau*es of Inaccarurv were referred to in paragraph 1 -jI of tlic last Census * **pon. 
Tho language of the larro foreign papulation ts often ntum 1 os Bentrall an I t 
ofthc aborhrinal tribes In the plains are bilingual and ore just a IRely l nturn 
Assamese for their mother toegu as tb_ir own inngua-e. Vs an ” 

Ihi tnflic uHy of correct enumeration I my mcnlim the caw of tLo l/eynty 
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Commissioner of Lakhimpur, wlio had a hst piepared of the different languages spoken 
by ex coolie settlors the enumerators, blindly following a rule of thumb, were satis- 
fied that they were carrying out their orders with precision when they entered the 
parents as speaking Hindi and their infant bom in Lakhimpur as speaking Assamese^ 
As a matter of fact it is very difficult to say what language these settlers speak it is 
usually a patois picked up on the gaiden which recruited them and has a vocabulary 
made up ot Hindi, Bengali and Assamese words m proportions varying according 
to the tea district and to the district of recruitment Hindi predominates m Lakhim- 
pur, butm other districts the number of Assamese uords increases westwards and 
eventually the dialect becomes Assamese with a mixture of Bengali or Hindi words. 
To the Assamese enumerafoi of the eastern Brahmaputra Valley these dialeots are 
all one, t e , foreign, which m Assamese is translated by the woid Bengali To' q'ubte 
the words of the Deputy Commissionei of Lakhimpur — 

The mam difficulty arose over the language, as even the clerks conld not generally distinguish 
Hindi as spoken in Bliagalpur' and Chota Nagpnr from Bengali udeedbutfor my having served for 
seven years m Bihar, the census would have shown many thousands more Bengali speakers even 
Central Provinces and Unite l Provinces coolies vein repeated! ) entered as sp akmg Bengili others 
avoided the difficulty Ly entering Tanti B/iasha, Man]hi fi/iasha and so on, or Booh names as Baipun, 
Bilaspun, besides tho ever-green 1 deshwali The e st coast coolies were continually a difficulty and 
it was easier to find out what their language was not thai what it was 

101 . A further difficulty aiose m Goalpara According to the Linguistic Survey 

the dialect of western and south western Goalpara ig 
co^ he ara ntIuaff8 westion ,n pure Bajbansi, a Bengali dialect in use m the noith-east 

of the Bajsha lu Division, while m the eastern part of the 
district the dialect is western Assamese, i e , Assamese influenced by the neighbour- 


ing Ba.]bansi Bengali the mam diveigencies between this dialect and standard 
Assamese will be found on page 414 of Volume V, Part I, of the Linguistic Survey 
It would appear, then, that expert opinion has decidod that the people of the east of 
Goalpara speak Assamese The numhei of peoplo returned as speaking the latter 
language at the last four censuses m Goalp&ia is given in tho margin, it shows the 

rapid decline up to 3 901 and sudden rise at the present 
ilii „ 27 no! census Prom local enquiries during the last cold wea- 

5®°,' 85,329 ther (1911-1912) it would appeal that the language of 

Hindus in the east of at least Dhubn subdivision was 


shown as Assamese miked with Bengali in the schedules of 1901, and apparently this 
tvas classed as Bengali in the tables, though Sn G Gnbrson is of opinion that it is 
Assamese The Goalpara district schedules of the present census contained very mafiy 
Corrections m the language column, and on examination it was discovered that', though 
paierits horn in Kamrup were shown as speaking Assamese, those of their children’ liv- 
ing in tho satne house, who were barn m Goalpara, w ere returned as speaking Bengali} 
while their brothers born m Kamrup apparently followed their parents The absurdity 
of this led to further enquiries which showed- that m a fow instances persons bom m 
Itangpur and living m the west of Dhubri subdivision were returned as Assamese 
speakers It appeared then that the returns werb vitiated, mostly m the direction 
of showing less Assamese and more Bengali speakers than really existed 

At my request the Commissioner of the Assam Valley consented to have the 
schedules checked on the spot during the last cold weather It came to light that 
them was a good deal of local feeling on the subject, and that changes from original 
entries of Assamese to Bengali hod been made under the orders of the Census 
Officer of the district and some Charge Supenntendents In order to obviate fur- 
ther difficulties on the score of racial prejudice, the enquiry was made personally by 
Mr P M Clifford, Deputy Commissioner, and Mr J B Pxiend-Pei eira, Suhdivisional 
Officer the former, limiting his investigations to the Sidli and Bijni Duars in the 
east of Dhubn subdivision, visited nearly every village inhabited by people othei 
than Meches and questioned them , the latter enquired locally in Goalpara subdivi- 
sion into all entries which he marked as doubtful on the score of caste and birth- 
place, The result of the enquiry was to show an increase m Assamese speakers of 
30,607 and a decrease m Bengali speakers of 30,907, the difference repiesentmg 
peoplo who should have been shown as speaking Babha (251), Hindi (26), Garo (20), 
Mech (2), and Pashto (1) Prom an inspection of the schedules, I would deduct 500 
from the inciease m Assamese speakers and add it to the number of Bengali speakers, 
to allow for wrong entries in the west of Dhubn subdivision On this basis wC get 

the number of those speaking either language as shosvn 
Bengali - 317,365 tiic margin Imperial lable X snows tlie numbers 

, as actually returned in the schedules without auy adjust- 

ment and I should be inclined to say that the estimated figures given above are if 
anything, an under-statement of those speaking Assamese 



XErararao DirraiBunro. 


In TieTr of the rattier mguo idea* which hare hitherto on the berm*™ 

quatoa of Goalpom dii.ict it i» dcriraUc tot tho fort. M they dbt .hould bE? 
Mparatel^ for either subdivision. 8ir G Grierson a view points to the condttriou 
that Dim bn subdivision h Bengali speaking and Goalpara wbdlmjon AnamoMpmk 
tng We mast etolodo Christians and follower* of minor religions, became VbdSia 
for them arc available for the district only but their number ia to imoU tint it is 
rmtly negligible. The numbers of speakers of either language In both mbdi virions as 
enumerated and as revised by local enquiries in the 
manner indicated aboTO are shown in the margin. It is 
dear that in Goalpara subdivision tho predominant long 
rage is A'cmae, and equally clear that Bengali Is tho 
bsnmnge of Dbubn subdivision. Indeed In the latter the 
i i ,, , „ number of those speaking Mcch or plains Kachari, «yS2S, 

Is grroter than that of tho Asumcso speakers, while in Goalpara 30 031 pcmns 
returned Mech or Kachari as their mother tongue and they are more numerous than 
thoso who speak Bengali, as ascertained by local enquiry 

1 02. Subsidiary Table I show* the total number of speakers of tho important lanr 
u n*u*tio dl.trtbbrtion. ^ thousands in 1001 and 1911 and their projwrtion 

per mute of the population in the latter year It will not 
be inappropriate to consider in torn each of the four main families referred to above 
their respective importance is shown by the figures of 
distribution given in tho margin It wBl bo noticed 
tint threo-fonrths of the people speak Indo-Enropcan 
languages and that the Dra vidian family is of the least 
importance. 
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The AiulroastaUe family accounts for 48 per mlllo of the population i of iis 
two branches Khali, whloh Is the solo representative of the if on Khmer sub-famllr b 
confined to Khitl and Jain tin UIUs and tho Munda languages, Ranthnlt, 

Bhumij and Khnno, are spoken by Immigrants in the tea careens or in tho rx-coolles 
•ettlemcnts, which are a prominent feature of the upper Brahmaputra A alley 


The proportion per mllle of tho Tibelo Okiicso familr is 181 as the Tal group 
of tho Slnmf-tf'-Cldnoso sub-family Is inugnifleant the table shows only tho dlstribu 
tion of tho Hbcto-Bonnan sob-family of which tho most important branch is the 
A worn Burmese In thi are included the Bodo group represented by 03 persons per 
mllle the Nnga group and the Kuki Chin group excellont maps showing tho distn 
bution of tho two latter m ill be found in the Linguistic 8urrey Volomo III Tart# II 
and HE, res poet i rely bat It should be remembered that Mfkir which ts shown in tho 
map as belonging to tho hags group, fa now placed outside it as explained shore 
Briefly tho Naga gronn extends over tho hogs Dills and part of the hills of Manipur 
and North Caoltar The Kuki -Chin group includes the Mfflthci of the tsIIcj of 
Manipur the dialects of Lushai Hills and the Kuki languages la tho hills of Manipur 
and North Cachar Tho distribution of tho Bodo group is considered in more detail 
below 

Tho languages of tho Drovidiaa fam ily — Oman, Gcnd, Telugu and Kaodh— tro 
like thoro of the Alonda fomllr tbo mother tongues of immigrants to tea gardens j 
only 8 per milio of tho population are Included under this head. 

Tho most important family of all is tho InJt-Evrtpt&u which Includes Ben gill 
and A*mme<o of tho total population 40 per eon L speak the former and 5* per cent, 
ipdk tho latter Asjameso holds almost toe tam o place as in 1001 hut Bengali has 
fallen oil by 2 per cent, on account of tho more seen rate census of the Ungua-ra of 
tea cooUcsl iUndi and Oriva are spoken br 01 and 0 perrons respectively per tboa 
sand and Nepali bv 7 Bengali!* tbo vernacular of tho Surma A alley and the wot 
of Goalpara in tho Brahmaputra A alley io tho rest of which Vs'omcro Is the language 
of everv district. Oriva Is ccroflm*d to tea coolie* ; Hindi Is shared by this cb*. with 
other Immi-rents who arc unlndenlnrcd Nepali Is spoken milnly by the large ernn- 
Kt of buffalo grailcrs who has c spread nil over tho Brahmaputra A alley and ban? 
advanced into parts of the hdlt- 


In Subsidiary Tab e II is given the tmmbcr per 10.000 who speak the s/rera mala 
languages ia inch dl Met nod natural Oivi ion t of these we can dkmiss Khsd 
and Moalnori or Melthri at tmec as being practically confin'd to si n le 1 nJilK 
remarUag that Cachir contains qnite a Itrge proportion of ilflalptiri tpoaicn ana 
that there b n small number in '•vlbuL 
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assam — distribution of Bengali language 
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The largo preponderance of Bongnli in Sylhet is noticeablo , m Cacliar and Goal- 

para nl-o it claims moie than 
half the inhabitants and oyer 
one-tenth m Gaio Hills, Dai- 
rang, Sibsagar, and Lakhitn- 
pui m the three lattei it 
owes its proportion to the 
number of tea eoohes who 
are lctinned as speaking 
Bengali, and m Gaio Hills 
the plains mauzas contain 
largo numbers of settlers 
from Mymensmgh In the 
Biahmaputra Valley the pro- 
portion of Bengali speakers 
lias decreased from 2,289 at 
the last census to 2,080 now 
and the decline is apparent 
m ci ery district except 
Kamrup where there aio 
120 Bengali speakeis against 
115 in 1901 The causes 
of this fall are the increase 
in the return of Assamese 
in Goalpara, which has been 
referred to above, and moro accurate enumeration of the languages of coolies Bor 
example, m Lakhimpur both Bengali and Assamese show decreases of 519 and 655 re- 
spectively per 10,000, while Hindi has increased by 452, the difference being spread over 
Munda and Dravidian languages similar changes aie obscnablc m Sibsagar and 
Darrang The increase m Kamrup is not impiobably due to tbo presence of eoohes 
on railn ay construction 

Assamese has suffered not only by tlio moro accurate census of coolie languages 
. but also by the Increase in 

assam— distribution of Assamese languaqe the number of immigrants 

In the Brahmaputra Valley 
thoie aio now 4,915 speakers 
of this language against 
5,135 in 1901 Goalpara is 
the only district which shows 
an mciease and it is no less 
than 1,175 per ten thou- 
sand If we add the pio- 
portion of those speaking 
Garo and Khasi to the num- 
ber shown as speaking 
“ othei ” languages, so as to 
compare like with like, wo 
find that “ other ” languages 
are now responsible foi 1,587 
m the Brahmaputra Valley 
against 1,231 in 1901 The 
largest proportion of Assamese 
speakers is found in Kamrup 
and Nowgong, winch are 
practically not tea districts, 
and m Sibsagar, in spite of 
the large number of gaidens, 
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they account for well over half the population 

The principal members of the Bodo croup aio Kachan or Hech and Garo. 
The latter is practically confined to Gaio Hills, though it overflows into the neigh- 
bouring districts, Goalpaia, Kamrup and / Khasi Hills the pioportion of Garo speakeis 
has increased from 7,734 to 7,824 in their own distnct since 1901 Mech or plains 
Kachan is confined mainly to the western end of the Brahmaputra Valley, Goalpara, 
Kamiup and Darrang being the only three districts m which it is spoken by over 
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tb ° , 111 per 1° 000 of tho population ha, dropped 

In Uie Brahmaputra Valley from 828 to 60S within the hut ten rear*, but thi, fa in 
part doe to the proportionate increase of foreign language* Tho submoatano country 
extending from Jalpaigun to the Bborell in Darning u the homo of the pUjn« Boiok 
they are mortlr bilingual and, at explained abort ft is not alway* possible to ensure 
that they wilt return too language spoken In their home* the decreaas of population 
in the north of llangaldai «uodirulon would also reduce tVd r number*. 

It ™ bkl down by Sir G Grieraonin Volume III Part II. of the Lingubffo 
(p*# 0 W) that the so-called Kooh language which fa spoken In Goto HHl* *pd 
Gcnlpora in A*»m and in the Madhupnr Jungle on the border* of Dnoca and Hymen- 
■nigh In Bengal, i* a mongrel of Gnro and Bengali or A^amere j he agr tes with the 


that they are a remnant of the Xooh tribe he point, ont that tho »lmllariiy of their 
language to Garo a no proof that they are Garni, become there fa no doubt of tbeir 
being cWly connected with the latter Those who are intercatod in the subject are 
referred to paragraph 630 of the Bengal Comm Report of 1001 and to page* 20 fol 
lowing of Major Ptarfftir , Monograph on tho Garo*. It will be noticed that Kodi is 
thown u a separate language in our Table*. 

103 . In discerning the question of diilcet, It fa safer to oooflne ourselre* to tfce 
d«v«3u rlaio^ became It fa often hard to r»y whit la a dialect 

and what fa a language and In the hlHs there fa little or 
no criterion for deduce. Begirding tho old oon t rtrreny at to whether or not 
Aa*ame»o ttu* a dialect of Bengali, bir G Grieraon ■ opiol n fa that Aanmeso shook! 
be considered a soparoto language, beeanso It* p o we s uoo of a •eperate written literature 
entitle* it to claim on independent etwtenoe as tbo ipcecb of o distinct nationality and 
to have a standard of Its owu other than what Calcutta litterateur, would wfah to 
ImpowonlL Wo aro without thfaentorion for hill language*, which ere reduced to 
writing only whnro Roman character* are used for phonetic reproduction. 

In tho Burma Volley neoonllng to Sir G Gnmon there are two <1 la tort. In the 
wort and wrath of Sylbet we hare ordinary Eastern Bengali w spoken In Hymcn-Ingh 
and Dacca tho >econd dialect, which is spoken in the north and north -re *t of Sylhrt 
and in Cachnr is wrongly styled 8ylbettia by European, tho people (hoimehe* rail It 
Jaintinpuri, Pnrbo BifhnUiya or Ujarna, and tho curious swill find U described on 
pagra 23l following of Volamo V Tart I of tho LiogurJlo 8urrer A peculiar 
point in oonneotlon with itfa that in the east of Brlhet low claw Muhammadans Uso 
the hagn alphabet to sign tbeir names and to print Bengali /nth it In Goal pern, 
tho only other district in A*sam In which Bengali fa generally spokm, the dialect fa 
tho Rajbonu or Jtangpuri of northern Bentpl and is predominant in tho west of tho 
district. 6ir G Grieraon dindes Assamese into two main groups, tho standard, which 
Jim Si, contra In Sibtnrar and is spoken in tho upper dl trlcii ol tbo Brahmaputra 
"\ alley and tho Dhokeri or wertern, Le tbo dialect spoken In Kamrop nod eastern 
Ganlparo tho incorreoine* of tbo return or this dialect as Bengali at prorloUs 
censuses hns hcon referred to above. 

There 1, no necessity to hare rcooune to a /»»?»« fr**ct within the lire main 
language* In the Surma Valley a man from Hnblranj would find do difficulty in 
UnUakandl and in tho Brahmaputra Valley a Morpeth would fed *t « 

DIhragnrh, but there 1* UttJe doubt thaf an ordinary Asuunrvi speaker woakl find It 
rather ditflenlt to converse in the Burma \ allnr and fo srould a bribettl In bihsagar 
Tho existence of cool la fsUeit in the tea districts has been noted aboro : these may bo 
called dialects In formation, but they now vary so much that H take* a now manager 
jcnio iUtlo tlmo to become accustomed to what Is known as tbo girdm bat t practically 
ipmhnc ock^nfen Ita In. unto it.If .ml .lm> lb- _ ■» Ijn crcnlmllj 10 
fdtlo dqjrn outside, thch langoago may ogam be modified by the rocabuhry of their 

nelghfaran ^ that dialect is partly n question of rex. Enquiries made on 

this point tend to show that la Amn diakei is influenced by sex Jn thai women 
are more eotucrmUre In their mo of words than men, portly to***’ * ht 7 
edumted and partlr berauM. they do not co out td their hopwn so trrarb Dhlncts 
must OTcntuallr dl appear to a great extent with the spread of clnmlhn and I w 

StTtX Jt hi fS.<7 1-rWbl- rrm m. Dot tlmt 

{ ppjTcd hr tto tart fat lnth;S onm \ a]|ar tt la nal nnCTmai aa lal lal 
«oci it.lLg<aic»aa tor flja In Ban-ill nmBip-T StlaW tool* a* ,*°W ” 
be written in standard VTOm-c aid I Bengali J repirts tow ttot i 
j, not always will* InteUigiblc to ytracg ^)hcbUdrn la citb^ wr* 
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104 Theic 13 no doubt that Aryan languages alono are now spoken by people who 

are Mongolians 01 Diavidi ms by race The disappearance 
uaKca" rcr ™ J non Aryan lans of the enily tribal dnlects is explained as being due partly 

to the fact tint Aiyan languages belong to a supenoi 
civilisation and putty to the intiueuce of Hinduism That tribal dialects still survive 
is accounted foi In* the nb-oiuo of outside mtcreouree, winch follows fiom the 
inaccessibilitv of the tract inhabited bv the tribe, 01 by the reduction’of the language 
to w nting, usually with the aid of .Missionaries, or by the icsistance of tbo tube to the 
glamoui of Hinduism Wo bayo niunv examples of these different influences in 
Assam Tlic lull tribes were and mo still to a gieat extont isolated, hence they 
retain their own languages The development ot the Kli isi language by the Welsh 
Mission is too in ell know a to require more thau a reference , amongst the Gains, 
Kagas and Lushais text-books m the local dialects are now taught in the schools 
In the plains the existence of a laigc proportion of Ammists amongst the Bodo clans 
and the vanou-, Munda and Dr.audmn tubes, which are altnicted to the piovinoo by 
the ten indusin, accounts for the fact that their ruothei tongues haye not disappeared 
It mav be generally accepted that comer-ion to Hinduism cycntually lcadb to the 
abandonment of the tribal language as well as of the other relics of unclean customs 
an exception to tins rule is where the apostles of Hinduism are few and the conveits 
manv, as, for example, m Manipur, where the Meithei language is wntton m a scupt 
based on Kngri which was inti< duced by the puests foi the purposo of disseminat- 
ing Hindu religious liteiature 

Subsidiarv Table III compares the strength of each tribe with tho numbei speak- 
ing the tribal language, and shows that in almost oveiy case tho latter lias not been 
returned as their mother tongue by a considerable numhci In the Kuki-Clnn group 
we have apparently tho reverse, but this is explained bv the facts that it is possible 
to show as Mampuris only tlioso who ictuiiicd their casto as Kshatri^a, and that the 
spi akers of the dialeets grouped as Kuki-unclassed belong to many ditleicnt tubes 
We may leave out of consideration tlioso tribes which arc foreign to the pi ounce, 
because then cases will be more appropriately dealt with in then piouncial leports, 
and il-o the lull tribes generally, because it is uot easy to cusuie great accuracy in 
the return of their dialects aud we know that so fai there is no gieat leason to 
apprehend the disappearance of sucli languages This leduces our point of new to the 
Bo lo groups, w ho arc mostly confined to the plains Wo have scon in Subsidiary 
Table I th.it plums Kachan is now returned bv 4-3,000 more than m 1901 , but foi our 
present purpose we must add Dimasa, the speakers of winch aro Kachans by tube, and 
we thus get 27S, 000 speakers against 323,000 tribesmen, t c , 86 per cent of the latter 
have returned their own language in 1901 the peicentngo was 7o and in 1891, 8o 
One would be inclined to infer toat hero wo have a real giow’th of a non- Ativan 
language, but I am afraid that wc must allow for the fact th it piactically all Kacha- 
ns, except perhaps the children and some of tho women, are bilingual, and it is not 
impiobabic that tho increase is duo to the greater accuracy iu the leturn of languages 
at the present census In the case of Lalung there is a decieaso smeo 1901 in the 
nurubei of speakers of over 34 per cent along with an mciease m the number of tho 
tribe of over 10 per cent tins language is apparently dying out Chutia shows an 
increase from 2,301 to 3,107 since the last census, but is practically defunct, though 
it continues to retain a small spark of life Asm 1901, theio are moro speakers of 
Garo than there aro Garos, in spite of the inclusion of Christian Gaios in tho figures of 
the latter , tins is a hill language and shows great vitalitv, owing paitly to the isolation 
of the people and partly, no doubt, lo the efforts of the Baptist Mission Tho speakers 
of Rabha aie now ovei 39 percent of the strength of the tribe against 30 per cent m 
1901 and 0 7 per cent m 1891 here again I do not think that we can attnhuto the 
increase lo anything hut greater accuracy The inferences then to be drawn from 
our statistics are somewhat inconclusive there is little doubt that we have now the 
advantage of a higher accuracy than at previous censuses, hut there is too much 
tmceitamty to draw dogmatic conclusions I think, howovei, that we may safely 
claim fiom the statistics that on the wholo the indigenous tnbal languages of Assam 
are still in a vigoious condition the fact that this is true m the hills is not unnatural, 
as explained above , but that plains Kaohan is as yet able to withstand the influence 
of Assamese is a wonderful proof of tho clannishness of its speakers, we must how- 
ever allow for the fact that their habitat is not looked on with favorn by their 
Hindu ncighbouis and that they are on this account not so subject to outside 
influences. 
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105 For evidence* of the literarv actlnty of cadi language we hare 
U UtL t Subsidiary Table* IX and X to the Lwt chapter In the 

” SL '"' matter of periodical*. Khari b an ea*r first In number and 

drcnlatkon, though they are all montMif*, and A**amo*e b a rorj bad •ectmd with 1 
■weekly and 3 monthly*, which hare a total circulation of ouIt 5,700 cople*. The 
number of Ed glbh periodical* i* enual to that of Aarunese, but their drcnlatioc i* 
con tid crably le» than half. The Bengnli- reading pnblio erddcntlT depend more on 
Calcutta for their newspaperi. The pnbHcaticm of 2 roonthHc* In Luihal i* a won- 
derful example of the progre** made by the poople In the matter of education. 
A«siinc*e eoifly heed* the lbi In book*, which hare increased br errer 43 per cent. 
In the hut decade and represent errer 5b per eenL of the total output of the produce : 
t ho is no doubt dua in part to die fact that Bengali book* are ecuilr procured from 
Calcutta tho *a me fact aoooont* al»o for the decline in Bengali books prohibited In 
Auam. The literary capabilities of the Kdrnb b reflected In the number of Khari 
publication*. Other language* may be neglected, hut it b interesting to noto that 
there were 10 publication* m bagri, which not improbably repreienta the script 
adopted by iluhammadau* of Sylhet. 
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Santall 
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253 I 48 
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CHAPTEE I. 


INFIRMITIES. 


106 It is especially necessary in the oase of statistics relating to infirmities to de- 
* 4 . 1 . . • i scnbe their seope and to estimate the degree of accuracy 

•which. they have attained As at previous censuses, 
enquiries -were restricted to insanity, deaf-mutism, Blindness, and leprosy The 
instructions were — 


•' if any person bs blind of both eye?, or deaf and dumb from l\rth, or insane, or suffering from 
corrosive leprosy, enteT the name of the infirmity do not enter those blind of one eye only or those 
who have become deaf and dumb after birth or who are suffering from white leprosy only ” 

There was no difference between these instructions and those of 1901, but in that 
year it wa 9 feared that at first the enumerators omitted oases of insanity, blindness 
and leprosy which were subsequent to birth this difficulty is reported to hare been 
absent at tins census In 1901 all entries of kana were excluded, beoause strictly speak- 
ing tho term is applied to one-eyed people only, hut it is loosely applied to oases of total 
blindness in the west of the Brahmaputra Valley and it was considered probable that 
some of the exclusions were cases of real blindness this time there were very few 
'returns of Lana and they were usually distinguished by the intimation that there was 
a defect in one eye only As before, persons returned as dumb were assumed to be 
deaf as well, but those returned as deaf only were excluded The returns of insanity 
almost certainly include weak-minded persons, who were not actually insane Efforts 
were made to prevent the exaggeration of leprosy statistios by the inclusion of leuco- 
derma, but it is impossible to guarantee its exclusion, or that of Naga sores and 
syphilis 

Besides the above unintentional errors there are cases of deliberate concealment 
Leprosy, especially m a woman of respectable family, is almost certain to he kept 
secret Among the better classes insanity and deaf-mutism aie not willingly acknow- 
ledged Among all classes the infirmities of children are likely to he omitted because 
parents will not accept them as facts as long as there is any hope of their being due 
to retarded development 

Lastly we must consider the manner in which the statistics have been compiled 
As between 1901 and 1911 there was no difference of method, separate slips for in- 
firmities being written up by a special staff under careful supervision It is probable 
that the experience of the last census tended to make the work of compilation more 
accurate now 


On the whole the statistics of the present census may be assumed to show a slight 
increase of acouraoy undor all infirmities as enumerated and under the head of 
blindness as compiled. But it cannot he claimed that they are exact such statistics 
in any country must he vitiated by the errors of a diagnosis made by amateurs, and 
it would he expecting too much of our enumerators to insist that their returns are 
reliable m as much as 90 per cent of the oases 

last four enumerations is shown m the 
margin the total foi 1911 includes 112 
persons afflicted with more than one 
infirmity The statistics of 1881 may 
be neglected, partly because infirmities 
were not enumerated in three hill tracts, 
but more especially because tho whole 
enumeration was not accurate nor could 
the method of tabulation he robed upon. 
Between 1891 and 1901 there was a considerable decline m the total number of 
infirm persons in India as a whole this was due partly to greater aceuiacy in statis- 
tics and partly to the severe loss caused by famine amongst weakly persons. Similarly 
m Assam to the general unhealthiness of the previous decade was attributed the fall 
m the figures as compared with 1891 The acceptance of this theory implies that with 
the return of normal conditions we should expect an increase m 1911, and the statis- 
tics readily answer to this test except m the case of leprosy, where there has been a 
progressive decline within the last twenty years That the mam features of the 
present statistics for Assam may he accepted is indicated by the fact that before the 
recent changes m provincial boundaries the general tendency of the variations in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and Bengal was similar to * that now given for 
Assam alone It would appear that there must he periodic variations in the number 


The number of afflicted persons at the 


Period 

Insane 

Deaf 

mute 

Blind 

Lepers 

i 

i 

Total 

1911 

3 118 

6 399 

6 408 

4 372 

19 183 

1901 

2 610 

4 675 

6,769 

6 088 

17 932 

1891 „ 

3 022 

4 681 

6 832 

6 727 

20 262 

1881 

1,618 

2 678 

3,210 

3,313 

10,619 
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of person* afflicted, apart from any question of the accuracy 
the coctimiod improvement in tbe material oondittan of the 
tion help to proven* a decrease in the proportion of infirm 
increase* in population, hut the conditions prevalent in thi 
also have an important effect on the number of ronroa 
not be neglected. 

Before entering into a consideration of enoh infirmity it should he mfnt^ 
that of the Subsidiary Tables attached to this chapter Table* I and II compare 
the statistics of either sex at the last four censuses, Table I ririnc the nnmVr 
afflicted per 100 000 of the population try districts, and Table II the ago distribution 
of 10 000 afflicted of each sex by quinquennial peraods Table HI shorn the proportion 
affli cted by sex in 1911 per 100000 person* at quinquennial ago periods and the 
number of female* afflicted per 1,000 males, and Table IV girei rimOaririatlsltes fnr 
selected caste* Instead of age period*. 

INSANITY 

107 The number of the Insane has increased nnce the last eensu*, but tboir propor- 

tion to the total population in either sox is less than it was 
twenty yean ago there ore now 51 males and 37 female* 
iiasano per 100 000 of tho people against 03 and 48 in 1891, though at tho but census 
the numbers had dropped as low a* 47 and 35 rornoctively Tho trend of this ram 
tion holds good for tho plains as a whole In tho Hills the proportion of ioaine in 1001 
was Le« than in 1891 and is still less now but I should not oure to vouch for tho 
figures because it is more difficult to guarantee) accuracy in this natural division than 
in the tiro others. In the plains tho only districts which do not follow tho g moral 
tendency are Goal para and fflbsngar where there Is a continual decrease since 1891. 
Every rort of the Hills shows a rtendy decline except Luihai Hills where there is a 
slight increase since 1901 and North Cochar whero the proportion of female insane 
hns nsen within tho last ton years. 

Tho ago statistics should throw some light on the question as to how far tho 
figures ot too present census may bo accepted n decrenso in tho cumber of insane 
returned at the age period 0 — 10 would point to tho rot urn of a smaller number 
of tho oougenl tally weak minded. 8ab*idciry Thble II shows thv. the proportions of 
children under 10 returned as insane are 4 j 7 males and 518 females against 514 males 
and 823 females at the last census wo may infer from this decline that our pnvnt 
fig aree exclude cretinism to a greeter extent than those of 1001 and consequently 
more closely represent the number of lunatics properly so called tho diagram given 
in paragraph 109 confirms this inference. 

108 The proportion of insane is higher la the mils than elsetrkere owing to tho 

extraordinary number ao returned fa lushal Hill which 
CTitrtbuttori *& Kx»my »nd again stands out as the wont district in the province. It 
°“ t ** is not cosy to dctcrmlno the enuso of this pre-eminence 

the last India Census Jtcpnrt 
that insanity was l lira spe- 
cially prcralont la the Ohfn 
Hills of Burma and tho Chit 
tagonp NDl Tract# of Densal, 
both of which border on 1-0 
shai Hills and contain lln'lrrd 
tribe*. Tbe stall tlo* of liar 
nog aro vitiated by the inda 
*lon of tho inmate* of the 
lnnatk) a ylnm nt Texpar : 
rxdaling Inmate* of this 
institution born oatsldo tbe 
district, tho proportion* are 
J3 for male* and 11 f r 
females, which I* low The 
next district is Gmlpara, 

which holds the ssme petition 
as at prerlms fre u*-s it 
may tow bo accept*! n» a fact 
that the rea*fm of tills I* tbit 
the hocli lrilie which h* 
fuml 1ml th pt-a.<-r rart 
tho {nhsUtstti rf tLou^fnel 
is more than or-h\*rily sub/r t 


which also appeared at tho last census It appears 
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of enumeration no doabt 
people and better sanlta- 
Pf«oas in spite of largo 
e interconral perioi must 
at the end of it and can 
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to msamtv paragraph 457 of ilio Bengal Census Report of 1901 has proved tins 
tlicorr There is nothing very special m the statistics of the remaining districts, hut 
wc nicy note that the comparaln ely low proportion of insane in the tea distnots 
of the* Brahmaputra Yalley must be attributed m part to tho large number of 
impoited coolies, diecanso w oaklings are not encouraged, when the cost of recruitment 
is so high 

Tho causes of insanity are so many, and so little can he discovered of tho previous 
histon of cases admitted to the ono lunatic asylum of the provmco, that it is baldly 
•worth raising tho question It \\ ould appear from the reports ot tho Medical Depart- 
ment that in the majority of the cases m w Inch patients’ antecedents are rcpoited the 
predisposing cause is over-indulgence in ganja , but, as was pointed oat in 1901, 
though this mav be true m individual cases, it is impossible to pi edicato it for large num- 
bers and tho statistics of excise revenuo do not lend themselves to a confirmation of the 
theory that the distribution of insanity is affected by tho incidence of expenditure on 
ganja 

The statistics of caste given in Subsidiary Table IV show very creat variations 
The figures for Lushais and Rajbansis reflect the extent of insanity m Lushai Hills 
and Goalpara Win the Kachans should ho so sano and then kinsmen the Meches m 
Goalpara so mad, I am afraid that I cannot explain Tho Baidya caste is pie-eminent 
inhaling appaiently no insane , if true, it may he due to their careful up-hrmgmg 
and the absence of worry oi want amongst them of course the figuies may not repre- 
sent facts, and I am rather inclined to this belief by tho figures foi Kaynsthns 

109 In tho two valleys tho male insane exceed the female everywhere oxeopt m 

Cnchar Plains It is natural thatthcic should beanexces3 

Distribution by sox and ntro pi n t i i ,i ,, 

of males, especially m India, whcio the women generally 
lead retired lives and hence as oid the hardships and anxiotics as w oil as the oxcesses 
of the other sex On the other hand m the Hills the women are more exposed to tho 
wear and tcai of life and the figures of eithei sex diould bo moro on an equality But 
I am at a loss to explain w by the female msano should non ho moio numoious in 
et cry lull district except the Naga Hulls, whcio their proportion is the same ns that 
of the males it cannot be due entirely to tho actual excess of tho women m the 
Hills, nor can it he attributed, ns in 1901, to matnarcliv of tho Khasis and Gaios, for 
it extends to other districts \\ here theic is no matriarchy I should he inclined to 
attribute tho result m Cachar Plains and m the Hills, at least to certain extent, to 
want of accuracy m enumeration, as it is very difficult to ensure anything appioach- 
mg exact diagnosis among primitive people, hut this difficulty existed on foimer 
occasions as well Poihaps tho figures of the next census may throw some light on 
tho mi sterv 

Tho proportion of mcano females in tho province according to Subsidiary Tablo III 
is less than that of the males at every age there is a steady rise ia females up to tho 
age period 10 — 20, when they are not very much short of the numbei of males, hut 
their proportion declines again up to 30, uses between 30 — 35, drops again between 35 
and 10, and then slowly rises without, however, ever approaching the high figure 
reached between 10 and 20 Taking all ages together there aro only (393 insane iemalcs 
to 1,000 males Amongst the latter the number afflicted increases rapidly up to 

30 — 35, when it reaches its maximum, 
and then declines slightly to the end, 
except for a small nse at tbe age penod 
50—55 Women are apparently increa- 
singly liable to insanity up to 45 — 50 r 
aftei winch tho proportion tails a little 
Subsidiary Table II gives the age distri- 
bution of 10,000 insane, and shows that at 
tho last two censuses the highest number 
of males w as m the ago period 30 — 35, 
which agrees with the figures of Subsi- 
diary Table HI for women it would 
appear that the number of insane aged 
30—35 is greater than at any other penod, 
hut Table IH shows that this is really not the most dangcious period 

DEAD MUTISM 

110 There has been a steady increase in the number of deaf-mutes withm the last 
Variations thirty years, though their pioportion to the total popula- 

tion has fallen m comparison with 1891 Withm the last 
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tea yew the ratio of miles afflicted has remained unchanged* but there ii a rise In 
the proportion of females, and It is not improbable tint the variation, apart from the 
ffrcrqdh of popnUtion, ij a dgn of grater aeouracy the extraordinary decrease Iq 
Will Hills i, attributed b 7 the Superintendent to the inclusion of perrons deaf only 
°f d n ot dumb in 190 L True deaf mutism is a congenital defect and tho afflicted aro 
•hart lived a reference to the diagram belor Illustrating tho age distribution vrill 
•how that, allowing for tho usual Inoompleio return! of children, oar present figures 
follow tho natural course and that, In oomporison with then of 1901, they are more 
oorreotinthe later year* of life the Tory large Increase in the number of male* 
afflicted over 50 in 1901 is almost oertalnly duo to the inclusion of old men grown 
hard of hearing only while the female statistio* point to the tame faulty diagnosis, 
though not to tho «eme extent. Subsidiary Table HE, which give* the ag3s in quin- 
qoenrual periods, alro »how* that the greatest proportion of dmf motes Is found 
between 10 and 16 for both sexes. It would appear then that the Increase shown by 
the figures for both sexes taken togethor Is partly due to greater care at the time of 
enumeration and is partly real the latter part may bo attributed to the growth of 
population and tho abseooo of hardships In tho lost futerocnsal period. 


Ill- Doaf mutes are ogiln found In greatest number* In the UIT1*, hut mainly on 
account of the ertraordmarily high figure* far Nagn mils 
n ** loo “ l tr * T ' d where the proportion for both soxos taken together Is more 
than Oj timet the prorindal ratio. Tho explanation given 
by the Deputy Commfcmwner in 1001 still apparently holds good and wo must attrf 

. MB.iwtA.-Mtm.u. tatoth« n r»™imm oflho lo 

f . flrmlty to the results of close 

' I intermarriages within the vtl 

lares. In the neat went dis- 
tricts, Goalpora and lakhlm- 
psir the proportion afflicted Is 
only one-sixth of that In b agn 
mils. The Burma Valley 
seems to be generally more 
free from tbe Infirmity than 
tbo Brahmaputra 'Valley and 
If wo exclude tho bagas, tho 
hill districts tppeor to bo very 
a. little affected, but perhaps 
their statist Its arc lc*i accurate 
ntrsrfp, vu than those of tbe plains. 

B Tho caste statistics plicc tho 
beg» at tbe top j among thorn 
ft would appear that tho wont 
afflicted clan I* the Erugtm, 
which b followed In order bv 
tho Lbotas, Sernas, Anns tnl« 
and Aos among the last of 
1 1 whom 947 men and *>^0 

m TO 100 000 ore draf anil dumb. The lnd%enoiB ra Ire of lire 
Idler tare hfehrr proportion. than normal, r* the Abom., CbnlU. iMIW, 
TTrtche# 3I«bc*7 Nadlmls and lisjbamls. The ltaldjrw are here remsrlaWe for 

fr^o.fWctS J .salnln rirer ot The -.U tire to K.,. to ( 

I am afraid that tbe retonu ore tomrr eti meet [etohlj wo haro to the ore , 
CTtenn ciamnio ot ddlberale ropprmion cS na.tr tocU whlett hoM. S™ '"t *' 
the Inflrmittre, for there I. not a .Ingfe female Bafdja nlBletrd with anj of 
nbreical oafamlllre preaerfhed for enumeration. 

11° Here a pain metre muall,- emt nnraber the female. In V’ 

H“ m P Orerre, ire no earrarlton to the rate whirl, iM' F®J » r 

aiwfoicm. It b not improbable lUt » 
jototrd cut | tut now tomato care are conttafed to a certain ext ml o»cn C tb t 



women per UW are unu mu uui.ur. . , ,,, ,, V 

taller bare libber proportion. than normal, r.p the Aherns CbuiU" a 
K odire llechre/ 'Sadijral. anti ll.ftamk. The IlaU/a. are tree rerearliW 
rtTabTOncT^ female afflietol raj e;ainln rlrw o[ tbe riaU tire to K.ja 
I am afraid that tbe retonu ore tomrr eti meet [mtoblj wo haro to the ore 1 
™te an ciampto ol ddlberale repprwlon of na.tr too-*, whicb^hoH. pari 
ihe Inflrmitlre, for there I. not a ilngle femnlo Baldja nlBletrd with anj of tf 
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castes, but this would not vitiate our statistics to any great extent I have already 

pointed to tlie ingh proportion at the 
early ages parents win not usually 
acknowledge the permanency of 
defects m tlieir children until there is 
no room for doubt, and the figures 
between infancy and ten years are 
undoubtedly incorrect Subsidiary 
Tables II and III agree m pointing 
to the age period 10 — 15 as contain- 
ing the greatest \ number and the 
greatest proportion of the deaf and 
dumb This bolds good for this 
census and the last that of 1891 
appaiently makes the years from 6 
to 10 the worst, but tbi9 is possibly 
due to inaccuracy That the statistics 
of 1901 were vitiated by the inclu- 
sion of old people afflicted with senile 
^ deafness is clear from the figures for 
* people 60 and over the number of 
653 males and 



deaf-mutes per 10,000 at 
males and 321 females now 


that 


age being 


482 females against 254 


Variations 


Distribution by locality and 
caste 
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BLINDNESS 

113 The total number of the bbnd has grown by apparently 100 per cent since 

1881, but, as that census is moie or less negligible from 
our present point of view, it should be excluded , we find 
an increase of over 10 per cent in comparison with 1891 and over 11 per cent since 
1901 In spite of these increases the proportion of the blind shows a steady decline 
in both sexes since 1891, As is now well known, blindness is an unimportant infirmity 
m Assam The absence of glare, dust, poverty and overcrowding in ill- ventilated 
bouses all contribute to this liappy result The proportional decrease is not shared 
by the Surma Yalley, where there is a slight rise in the number of males, while the 
female proportion remains unchanged since 1901 ' 

114: The Brahmaputra Yalley shows the smallest number of people who cannot 

see this is no doubt mainly due to the vision soundness 
of the immigrant population, the figures for the three 
large fea districts, Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, 
being particularly low, while those for Goalpara, Karnrup, and Nowgong are abovo or 

equal to the piovincial 
average for both sexes In 
the Surma Yalley the males 
of Sylhet are more afflicted 
than those of Cachar, pro- 
bably on account of the 
greater prevalence of glare 
and dust, ihe statistics for 
females seem to point to a 
suppression of facts m 
Sylhet In the Hills blind- 
ness is more common than 
elsewhere and this was also 
the ca^e in 1901 The high 
proportion amongst the 
Garos, Nagas, and Lusbais 
would seem to be due to the 
absence of general cleanli- 
ness and ventilation 
The caste statistics agree 
generally with those of locali- 
ty Amongst the Baidyas 
there is a large number of 
blind males, which may be 
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attributed to thoir bookij- occttpotiom, but them in 
amongri MHau u high mij- be doe to the ahtence 
they tiro in a manner iimllar to the hm tribes 


no femalet That the proportKm 
of Tcntilation and mutation, for 
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"" bUlli ' Iocrf tt8 ,eml » M thej- ham done at ernr prertau 
™ part of the eiccsi ij no donbt duo to concealment. 
The excen of male* holdi good for cooh nattnal dlrhion 
but not for crerr dbtnot m Darrang bowpmg Ialblmimr Cachar fjilia, Garo 
Htlli, borth Cachar and 6aga Hina the mrnme b the cam Sohmdlarr Me III 

ihcnn that tho ntlo of blindness 
omongit males Ii higher than that 
anrangit female* ap to tho age iO 
and lower between 40 and 00 and 
again slightly hicher after 00. Tho 
figure* In 8ob*idlary Table II giro 
an cxrcsi of male* up to 2 almost 
an equality between thofcxci from 
2o to 30, an cict* of male* from 30 
to 40 an exec* of female* between 
40 and 43, an cnee* of male* 
between 40 and CO and an rxem of 
female* from DO upward*. Tho 
general remit I* that women 
apparently keep their light better 
than men up to about 40, bat after 



that are more nfUlctod. Tbn U probably to bo attributed to greater dimness of rfcion 
rather than to actual lo*s of tight amongst elderly women, who spend * good deal of 
their tlroo with n tho bouse and are exposed to tho smoko of tho cooking fire 
Blmdnc* Is not an InflrmUr which anally attack* young people It belong* to old 
age Tbo dl igrom brings this fact out very clearly both for this occnu and tbo last 


LEPROSY 

HO Leprosy is an exception to lha otho Inflrmitlei In sbrwing since 1®9I o 
v«ri*tionm erratlnoal decline which is wo marked that tho proportion 

of male* afflicted law been reduced by orrr a half and tint 
of females by nearlr ibe same amount. This redod Jon practically extends orrr cnch 
natural dirr-fc n, but Is especiallr marked In the IU1H, where It amounts to nearly 
two»thlrJs of ths number of rmU and orrr two-thirds of the n amber of female* of 
twiuitr yean e^o. In the latter dirluon tho decline » In part doe to * more accurate 
diagnosis resultant on the exclnuoa of loucoderma and 'Nac* sores. It !« nw an 
o"crpted fa t that lep rose Is not hcredjtarr an 1 only contagion t) a simll extent 
It follow* that, with Irop-or d unltarr coalition*, tho db a*e suould dlo oat, and this 
apparently I* who, i* happenin'* hrre and elsewhere. The ptiporthm rf 1 per* to tbs 
total pnpnUtfon Is howeTcr still rory lil^h In \*sim Low far tb I Is due ti f*d*a In 
dtignos-s. It I ha nl to wr lot there Is hitle doubt that It I la rxcrei o' the fw* V 
my Inferenf'S from the ctr*o C'nucs are eccep*ed. There i one small * r cr 
a Prlhct lh nunbre of lorratre of wl ch wns 30 In 1001 1 In 1010 andSOlolOJI 
I do not think that ant o-nda Ions can he drawn from three small Cgur *• 
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117 Tlie Brahmaputra Valley stands first under this infirmity and the Hills last 

The apparently large number of lepers m Goalpara is a 
c& 9 te tHbutlon by '° callty and re P e frtion of the statistics of the last census, it is not 

improbable that now, as then, the result is due to the 
inclusion of persons affected with sypluhtic sores, m spite of the large decline in the 


proportional figures Sih- 
sagar is not very far behind 
and is followed by Garo Hills 
and Nowgong 5 The hill dis- 
tricts generally maintain 
the immunity which they 
showed at the last census, 
hut it is possible that there 
have been excessive exclu- 
sions The fact is that local 
peculiarities of diagnosis are 
likely to repeat themselves 
it would leally requue a 
doctor to eliminate all im- 
proper cases, and the enu- 
merators aro likely to inter- 
pret the same instructions 
at two successive censuses 
in the same manner, and 

consequently the pre-eminence of any particular district, even if it is not based 
on facts, may he apparently maintained 

The caste figures show that the Mech.es of Goalpara contain the greatest number 
of lepers, and the Mikirs, Mius and Kajbansis are the next worst I have grave 
doubts of tho powers of diagnosis amongst any of these tribes or castes, and X think 
that the high figures of Goalpara, which must be due to the returns of Meohes and 
Hajbansis, cannot be taken as representing facts The Ahoms come next to the above, 
while the Patnis and Kachans are the only remaining communities with over (pue 
leper per mille of the males , here also the diagnosis must he extremely doubtful, as 
all these people are distinctly backward The general result of the caste statistics is 
to point to the conclusion that the high proportional figures foi Assam are due m 
great measure to the confusion of leprosy with other corrosive or skin diseases At 
the same time it must he acknowledged that the absence of this disease amongst the 
Lu8hais and the very small proportions of the afflicted amongst other hill tribes may 
he due to too comprehensive exclusions 
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Distribution by sex and age 


118 Here again the males seem to he more prone to the disease than females, hut 
we must perhaps allow for a certain amount of conceal- 
ment amongst the latter On the other hand it is probable 
that the mfiimity does not exist to any great extent among the higher classes, wbo 
alone seclude their women, and that the figures on the whole are not far from the 
facts. The excess of males appears m every district in the province at the last two 
censuses and m all the castes shown m Subsidiary Table IV The age statistics m 
Subsidiary Table III show that the proportion of females to males is greatest between 
10 and 1 5, when tho possibility of the concealment of women is greatest, and it is 
reasonable to infer that the appaiently greater liability of men to the disease is true 
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The highest proportion of male lepers hm been found betweon 40 and 4a rinee 
unn 1601 and that of fcnnalea bettrren 30 



and 35 tho statistics of Gnbtidoiy 
Table II agree uftji this for male*, bat 
show tho greatest number of females 
afflkdcd after 55. Once a person ti 
attached rdth leprosy his cxwctatwn 
of Ilf© is considerably diminished, tho 
OTemge period after tho appearance of 
tho mscase being from 10 to 18 yean. 
Tho diagram In tbo margin shorn a 
canons limHantj in tiro ago statistics 
at this and the last census there Is a 
steady mcrenso In the male* np to 40 
‘an actual decrease or a slow rnto of 


increase between that and 60, and a 


mptd nao to 00 amongst females the Incroaso is staady up to aO and then 
declines. The Inference *■ was shorra in tho last Bengal Census Report is that the 
pemod of danger of Infection begins after 20 and erases at 60 to 00 years of age 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last /our censuu* 


Insano 


Doaf mnto 


District and Natural 
Division 


Halo 


Fomale 


Malo 


Fomalo 


1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1SS1 

1911 

1001 

1891 

1SS1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

3631 

1911 

1301 

ISOl 

1S31 

0 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

. 

,! j 

13 | 

14 

15 

10 

17 

Assam 

61 

47 

C2 

37 

37 

35 

4S 

25 

87 

| 87 

95 

Co 

CO 

i 

75 

S3 

Brahmaputra Val- 

64 

40 

CO 

37 

32 

33 

44 

21 

S3 

S3 

100 

CG 

70 

Cl 

1 91 

40 

le r 






f 





1 



1 



Goalpora 

79 

i 82 

109 

S3 

00 

82 

80 

53 

93 

113 

no 

SS 

79 

97 

97 

CO 

Knmrnp 

49 

39 

1 59 

23 

20 

22 

43 

14 

S3 

50 

SI i 

1 

51 

62 

«•) 

U< 

Co 

4j 

Danang* «. 

114 

74 

81 

24 

33 

37 

49 

15 

S3 

100 

119 

55 

77 

SI 

ISO 

43 

Noivgong 

750 

21 

28 

14 

25 

13 

27 

13 

91 

130 

102 

74 

71 

1 

77 

S7 

50 

Sibsagar 

3G 

39 

43 

33 

22 

29 

24 

9 

S3 

56 

93 

77 

57 

45 ; 

73 

37 

Laihlmpnr 

19 

14 

26 

25 

19 

8 

28 

17 

90 

04 

125 

45 

82 

7o 

127 

32 

Surma Valley 

4S 

45 

03 

41 

31 

30 

52 

32 

78 

! 

S3 1 

77 

70 

50 

50 

53 

S5 

Caohnr plains 

48 

47 

54 

60 

50 

44 

09 

43 

75 

SS 

51 

91 

03 

49 

43 

61 

Sylhot* 

43 

43 

65 

37 

31 1 

28 

49 

SO 

78 

82 

81 

07 

47 

51 

55 

31 

Hills 

49 

57 

01 

12 

62 

51 

51 

12 

110 

111 

rc 

SC 

93 

92 

133 

31 

Goto Hills 

37 

40 

02 


40 

41 

60 


CG 

S3 

119 


CO 

01 | 

120 

~ 

Khasi and Jaintia 

30 

34 

00 

30 

33 

08 

41 

27 

58 

03 '■ 

115 

S7 

41 

ic ! 

83 

70 

Hills 

North Caohar — • 

21 

43 

230 


09 

45 

203 


49 

62 

118 


21 j 

C7 

61 


Nagn Hills 

85 

45 

5G 


35 

so 

40 


627 

430 

2,8 


502 

4 al 

ICC 


Manipur 

13 

21 



15 

12 



12 

18 



8 

12 



Lnelial Hills 

297 

292 



cso 

249 



19 

150 



12 

ISO 







Blind. 




I 




Dopers 




District nnd Nntnral 
Division 


Malo 



Female 


1 

Male 


| 

Female 



1011 

1901 

1891 

1831 

1911. | 

1 1901 | 

IS9t | 

ISSl | 

1911 | 

1O01 

1S91 j 

1831 

ion j 

1901 

IS^I 

I 

1 1SST 


18 

19 

20 | 

21 

22 j 

23 

24 j 

25 j 

2C 

27 

23 

1 1 

| 23 

SO ! 

31 

1 32 

1 33 

Assam 

94 

97 

107 

74 

87! 

91 

105 

57 

90 

! 

125 

182 

90 

1 

32 j 

£9 

CO 

33 

BnAnMAromA Val- 

81 

60 

76 

73 

73 

76 

74 

49 

n S 

129 

1 

17 0 j 

94 

41 

42 

C5 

41 

ley 

















Goolpara 

100 

126 

134 

95 

94 

140 

147 

S4 

137 

210 

2a7 

109 j 

33 1 

Cl 

ei 

59 

Knmrnp 

100 

V5 

72 

S8 

S2 

so 

61 

55 

78 

137 

97 ' 

-A 

1 -> • 

31 

23 

20 

"6 

Darning* 

54 

55 

40 

77 

60 

45 

46 

50 

Cl 

77 

121 

40 

1 

C2 1 

29 


#- 

Noivgong 

9i 

71 

G7 

62 

109 

75 

63 

S3 

104 

77 

131 

51 

iZ 1 

l 4 s — ; 

51 

27 

Sibsagar 

C7 

47 

54 

47 

C4 

51 

55 

10 

114 

123 

22a 

11C 

52 

51 

S’ 

53 

Lahiimpnr 

59 

71 

00 

53 

cs 

55 

Cl 

20 i 

! 

75 

102 

ISC 

91 

4$ 

41] 

Sa 

O 1 

ScrMA V alley 

105 

103 

130 

73 

°3 

9 

117 

G7 ! 

101 

VC 

206 

110 

23 

•»o i 

5a 

C7 

Cachar pinna 

S3 

S5 


SI 

100 

S3 

SO 

S2j 


114 

la7 | 

in 

CD 


70 

» 

Sylhet* 

10s 

107 

1"7 

77 

01 

"3 

122 

C3 

103 

151 

215 j 

ro 

2j 

*3 

n 

C5 

Hills 

102 

11C 

152 

| 

52 

109 

131 

1"G 

<0 1 

31 

43 

01 

"i 

13 

21 

n 

27 

Garo Hilh 

lal 

143 

31 i , 


191 

2a 1 

4 9 


91 

91 

127 j 


Cl 

54 

03 


Khui nnd Jaintia 

89 

143 | 

110 

122 

C2 

IOj 

1.3 

O 

- 

51 

59 j 

7} 

;i ; 

- 

. — 

O 

Hill 0 

North Cachnr 

3a 

'3 

215 

**0 i 

7 « 

12 j 

j is- 

i 

** 1 

■ 

Zo 

J 


1 

1 

! 1 

j 4 > - 


s 

c 

Nagn Hills 

201 

172 

1 l"a 

- i 

2*VJ 


1 3 

! 

j • 

1 

I 

If, 

: „ 

t n 

1- l 

V . j 

1 

Manipnr — 

-1 

C 



: 

- 

I 

; » 

- 

c ; 

'i ! 


! 

i iS 

V 1 



X.n«hai Hills 

12a 

192 

! “ 

| 

r 3 ! 

1 

1 -1 

! ! 

£ 


3 1 


: 


1 


: - 
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afflicted per WOO S« 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

of each age period and' number of female, afflicted per 1,000 

*' , 1 1 7 . .7 .n 


Caste. 


Number afflicted per 100,000 


Number of females offlloted per 
l,i 00 males 


Atom - 

Baldya 

Barm 

Brahman 

Chntia 

Dhoba 

Gero 

Goala 

Jogi 

Kachan 

Kalita 

Knyastha 

Kewat 

Khasx 

Kshnttrlja (Mampuri) 
Kooh 

Kuld (Total) 

Kumhar 
Bnshai (Total) 

Meoh 

Mlklr 

Miri 

Nadlynl 

Naga (Total) 

Nomasudra 

Nnpit 

Botnl 

Bafbonai 
Sudra 
Sutradhar 
Syntong 
Tell or Till 


sane j 

Deaf mate 

Blind | 

J Female^ 

Male | Female 

J Male 

Female j 

F 

4 | 5 

1 6 

1 

7 ! 


06 

39 
97 
61 

40 
36 
49 
19 
31 
63 
99 
23 
19 

25 

41 

26 
49 

395 

98 

fl 

34 

31 

27 

73 

52 

47 

101 

51 

103 

£2 

59 


S5 

41 

35 

21 

6 

38 

SS 

47 
23 
87 

48 
21 
S5 
31 
80 
28 
22 

606 

55 

23 

" SO 
29 
43 
23 
63 
70 
17 
13 
80 
27 
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CHAPTER II 

CASTE 


J19 Tho preparation d Tablo SHI, which lion outn, hot oltrajw be™ „ 

JUourur Ith.rwm chfflmiU tush end particohriy id in plncm lihc Ann nhoro 
, tfiero ^ largo nnmbcn of foreigners rrbo are eemmsed bj 

local enumerator* Ignorant of their ways ami Oostamv Tho cxpcrienco of each census 
howeTjr makes the succeeding one rnrier and on this occasion tho precaution of 
prepnrirg a casta ind x beforehand was taken in time to allow its distribution at least 
to all Charge Superintendents a special lot of castes Htelr to bo found In ten 
gardens mis also made. The remit mis that thoro was Ion trouble than before with 
regard to tho casto entries in the census schedola It mu noted in the last report that 
little or no difficulty was met with in connection with local castes, and this was also 
tree at the present ceosm. It was hardly possible to provide for all enwrs In tho 
rpcoal index for tea oodles in all doubtful cases referencre were made to tho di trict 
officer and in the oomnarntivoly few cases whore no forthar enlightenment was 
obtamnhlo from him, as, for instance in tho difficult enso of Mad rails, tho entries 
were classified in tho oentral offices in accordance with tho general casto index for 
India The index prepared for Bengal at tho last census was most useful for people 
from Choto bagpur and Onssa. The difficulties due to Ignore nco then were more 
easily iQrmoonted than in previous censuses. 

There are tho further difficulties of deliberate) misstatements, when individuals 
intenticnaUy misdescribe themselres as belonging to somo higher casto or assume 
rane new nnmo. As far os Assam was concerned, there were not tctt many instances 
of this kind. Tho Bhabas of the Surma Taller in common with their fellows in Bengal 
wished to bo entered as Taisyas, and the entry of A sbhya 8haba which was permitted, 
pnro nn easy clue to their identity but their further claim to bo shown separately 
from Sunris canid not bo guaranteed, bccanso tho latter were just ns anxious to abrogate 
tho appellation and it was not cost to prevent their being returned ns 8 ha has. The claim 
of tho Ohasi Kalbarttas of Bengal to bo enumerated as Mahiihyns was alio rod, because 
it was n new name not likely to bo confused with any other bat a great part of tho 
Das community of Bylhot refused tbo new titlo it Is regrrttablo that tho orders that 
thdr number should ho shown separately in tho remarks column of Tnblo Till were 
neglected in the central office where their slips were sorted. The Bajbandi of Oorvl 
para claim to l»e Khnttriyas and were allowed to show themselves as such with tho 
addition of thdr real casto nama Tho caste hitherto known as Gnnah objected to 
tho title and eventually Gor-rnment decided that thor should bo called Grahabinras 
in tho Brahmaputra A alloy hut this order enmo too Ioto to prevent many of them 
from entering ns before their caste as Brahman. It Is proinblo that more Nodlyals 
returned themselves as Kalbarttas than in 1001, os soma of them obtained perm I Jon 
to do so from their gosraln, but for this reason tho name foil into disfavour with the 
Xewnts. Tho Brittivnl Banlas and the bamasudros are now shown wltlwmt tho 
additions of Dari and Chandah hut this makrs no real cbsngo from the last census. 
Tho general tendency to lard nn which was referred to In paragraph 1D7 or tlto t^t 
report, was again prevalent, and in the Burma A alley was intrii Itled by the di putes 
which originated In 1001 from tbo attempt to draw up a lKt of castes In order 
of social precedence. This tendener Is ca oral and will probably happ-n at errej 
future census but it was handicapped time by tho i no of tho rns c index. In 
the Brahmaputra A alley the onl> ml difficulties were those arid a from fori re 
castes. 


120 In view of the controversies w h cT» arose over the social precedence lid of 
1001 referred to aVre it lias hren decided not to r -opra 
o«rtnc«u^ rc* u*. f^j<chllv as It Is n lfhelr that nnv fresh 

information null ho forthcoming In 1“ 1 tin main 1 a ; o' rh illca tm *a< that of 
trad Moral occupation, nnd though tht la n a n Tory gr i cHtcrtn n n r roricrr III 
Warn, whore tho mt mtem ba. not creatallvat » It It la c hrr p mrlnre on/I 
whore tbo mom (ccupatlOT (a n-ncoltore tho tbt «ioli o. ft l Jr ■! In 

Sociality Table I ot this cbortor Tbo orraasctiwot ot caatca la Tall Mill* 
alphabetical. , m , , 

In Sul Mhrv Tal le I only cades embilntn- more than * pre min lb pjriM 
t Ion ore Jjomt itparaldr d» o b ms C-Jap-4 t - bo-unlcrt tool 
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■* Others ’ in. each occupational group The figures m italics below the group totals 
show the proportion pei nulle of the total population represented by the gioup Forest 
and lull tubes foim the most numerous class, including 2b9 pei bulla, and aie followed 
by cultivatois, who number 190 per nullo of the total population In the last 
group, which is headed * Others ’ and which contains people retiuned mainly by race, 
Sekhsfoim the great majority and represent' the oidmary Muhammadan population, 
who are overwhelmingly agricultural they and the castes giouped as cultivators form 
441 per mille of the population, and, if we add the forest and lull tnbes, we account for 
709 persons out of eveiy thousand The nest most numeious group, u Inch contains 
only 78 per mille, is that of fishei men, boatmen, and palki-beaieis , the last-named 
profession is followed by very few Then we have weavers, etc , who number 35, and 
priests and devotees, who are* 21 pei mille of the population The group totals rapidly 
dimmish after tlus, that of domestic seivice accounting for 17, that of writers foi 12, 
and those of tiaders and pedlars and labourers for 11 pei mille each no othei group 
contains 10 persons m a thousand 


121 The theories of the oiigm of castes and the development of castes as they exist 

now weie treated m tho last census repoit Since then 
The caste system the various European scliolai 4 have discussed the question 


at length, and it is apparent from their obseivations that tho actual conditions of the 
present day, as opposed to the system described m the law hooks, aie not always clearly 
grasped In the new edition of the Encyclopedia Bi ittamca it is remarked that there is 
very little definite knowledge concerning the extent of mtor-marnage and the effects of 
an liregular or foibidden marriage, the rules protecting occupations, the causes of the 
loss of caste and the means of regaining it In view of the large element of truth in 


this statement, it has been decided to note the present-day facts mth regard to ceil am 


points of the caste system concerned u lth the above pioblems, on which existing know- 
ledge is insufficient The points m question are (1) the l eductions, social and 
industrial, involved by caste, (2) tho system of caste government, and (3) tho distinc- 


tion between function, caste, and sub-caste In the following paragraphs an attempt 
is made to tieat these problems so fai as this province is concerned 


122 The comparative laxity of caste rules m the whole of the plains of Assam 


(1) Caste restrictions 


has been described in the Census Eepoi ts of 1S91 and 1901 
It is here proposed to give some instances of such restric- 


tions as there are In the Sui ma Valley so wide aie the limits of matnmony that 


Bnidyas and Kayastlms freely intoi -many and only lose a ceitam amount of respect 
m thur communities when they manva son or danghtei to a Shaba, though they would 
be excommunicated if they ate with tho lattei In the Brahmaputia Valley Brah- 
mans and Giahalupras are the only castes which are strictly endosrainous Kalitas, 
Keots and Koches may mtcr-mairy, but lose position within their own castes mai- 


nages between any of tho lower castes implies excommunication for the higher paity, 
who is reduced to the mfenoi caste There is piactically no restriction regaiding 
occupation except that of fishing for sale, hut a Brahman will not plough or cany a 
bhai , i e , a pole with a load at cither end m the Smma Valley one conespondcnt 
mentions a pious, hut poor, Kayastlin u ho used to starve at times rathei than bung home 
his own bazar, hut such men are exceedingly i aie In the Suima Valley theie is no 
restuction about taking uatcr from a public well, but in ruial aieas m the Bialima- 
putra Valley theie is still a prejudice against it Binbmans will take watei only from 
Bnidyas, Kayosthas, and the Nabasaks, who include Bases m parts of Sylhet and 
apparently exclude all the lowci castes except Kalitas, Kewats and Bar Koches in the 
Biahmaputia Vallei generally no caste will take water fiorn an inferior caste, hut 
strictness of this lule seems to he lelaxmg A vessel containing watei touched by a 
pardon of mfeuor caste must he broken if it is earthen, hut if of metal it need only be 
washed water in medicine is taken from anyone, even fiom non-Hindus Fool cooked 
with ghee by castes Horn w horn watei is taken is acceptable, hut a Brahman will not 
take food cooked with y ater fi ora anv hut a Brahman, noi a Gralrabipia oi Acharji 
from any hut ono of his own caste or a Biakman hut pyen on this point there aie 
diffciences, and m parts oi bylhet a Baulya mil eat dranei cooked by a Has Mere 
proximity does not cause pollution m any part of the piovincc, but being touched by 
a man from whom uater cannot be taken does so, though it is only the most orthodox 
uho will bathe aftei such an occurrence Domestic fouls and pigs aie stnctly 
foibidden, but theie is no prohibition against lie-goats, drakes, oi pigeons Certain 
kinds of fish aie avoided by the lnghei ers^es these include sal, stnei, mu La, gajar, 
nadoiu, gai u and nerta, hut there is no distinction between scaly and scaleless fish* 
Bunking feimented liquoi is said to be tabu m the Brahmaputra Valley among all , 
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deceit HbdtM, ^Tprobablv on account of tho clow proximity of hard-drinWng 
S^^wiu “h * 1 ‘ Iin£lQi r ' od l' Q t in tbo Surma A alley there u now do rctfrfe 
T^ZtA \ ¥” nl "?» le aU »* Brahmaputra Taller 

except Brahman* ami Grahnbipras, bol in the Surma ~\ alley i» mtrictci to the P*tnL 
bamaxudra, Ma i, Dhuli, and other low caste*. Widow marranfo *ud ohlkl marriage 
* Cf T m -n t °i. be nxiti l*? t ^ ,c Ou ' totru 111 Awun, a* wo find In tho Brahmaputra Valley Hat 
S“y Urabm&Q* and GiahablpTM nmit marry their daughter* he loro puhcrtr while In 
tne other rail ey child marriage i» Tory common except amongst the foreign 3 Ian I non*, 
dak- mg tho thread u peculiar to Brahman* ond Qrahabipras in tho Banna Valley U I* 
unn-mal amongst Baxdyn* and Knyastha*. Every Hindu ma*t have a run* except tho 
unclean feeder*. 

It trill thtu 1x3 *aen that tho Hlndo* of A m a m aro much ]cm bound to rnlo than 
their co-religwrurt* in Bengal and bemud. A* wn* polntod out br Ur Gilt In 1801 
tho caste* of tho Brahmaputra Valiev are race cruto* and there are no pmfereional 
ca*t«, and thongh the latter arc found in tho 8nrma Volley tho fvt that tber were 
down to fairly recent time* living in a frontier tract prevented the thorough crjrta 
lmttou of tho casto intern amongst them Them is no doubt that in Assam, a* 
elsewhere, contact with Eijfopean idea* and improvement in communication* tend* 
to relax caito restriction ana to le*wn the infiuenoo of the Brahmans, but It U tho 
true that tho example of the higher caste* now exercise* ■ greater effect, for example 
in tho matter of chQa marriAg© In Syllict and that moro pilgrim* visit Krunnkliya 
temple at Gnuhati since tho railway connected the two rnl er*. 

l£3 By tho «y*tom of casto gerromment la meant tho manner la which the cruto 

(ii) [mi t JV , a . rule* and restnctkuu regarding commemalitv marriage, 

occupation, and tho Idee ire enforced. It mart bo under- 
stood at tho beginning thnt thero are no rtnnding committed amongst Hindu castes la 
Aream. A* the usage* of the two Talley* aro somowhst different It Is preforahlo 
to treat them *01101111017 from onch other and from Manipur 

Tho Hin dus of the Bmhmaputra Valioy are mainly Ynbhtuvas and their 
tw*i*n»PMt™v*u«y gc^unscr religious loader* bold very high position* la 
the community A gosain general It Ire* In a ultra or 
monastery •irnmnded by his resident bhakat* or dbdples, all of whom as well as tho 
gosain bln>elf are celibate* In the lir-er aattra*. The non resident dhciplo* of a 
g>*ia are scattered orec the volley but to them ho Is tho ultlraato aullwrttr In 
reiigiou* and social matter* Tho soJal unit fa tbo the 1, which consists of Ibo dtal 
pie* of ono gosain who wtxnhip in one namghar ond con rot fngitber Tills Is tho 
idmi wyttem, and if possible; all members of the kbrl ore of the same cade Ih^ro 
may bo two or marc kite Is of the mine casta in a Largo village or the khol mar eonvl t 
of pooplo of two or three Tillage*. If however thero aro ft number of caste* of 
different *ocud status la a village and none of them Is larro enough to farm an 
indepondent khol, tbo Tillage commanitr or mol become* governing bodT this 
may also ckx ur when, owing to the dearth of competent men tbo social ones tines of 
a enrio cannot be decided within the caste lVe haTo then two liodies who enforce 
social law* and casto rules, (1) the khe! and (•) tho village m^L Generally Brahmins 
and tho higher castes from which Bmhmans can take water have caste khels or mixed 
khcls tho rest have casto khelt where th t aro In sufficient numbers or else aro 
governed bv tho Tillage meL There is no rule reguliting tho namlier or qtnliflratba 
of tbo member* of cither of these bodies but the wisest and most respectable men 
naturallr take a leading part in all deliberations and arc alk wed to <1 1 so by common 
coomit, lo *jpcrlntend all Important kbdi the posaln appoints n local arent 
rolled medhi in tho rase of Brahman govrin* and sajtoli in the case of Bodra on 
of bi* duties Is to icc that all aoriil rales and laws are duly otrJTTcd and to report 
Infringements thereof to tho go*ain when necesctrr h? Is Inrari bly p remit at 
meeting* of the kbcl and takes an important part in its drlllx-rili in*. Tlic contrrl 
of a taste rorrr its members U oauipleto even wh n there is no kb 1 bcesuxi 
the vOlare mrl cm cx communicate on offender br obtaining t e cons- nt 4 bl< posaln 
In nil ca«ci which invoivo a prarambltta or purification cvrrra my lirnhmm mu t Ikj 
consulted and Ihcr aro generally Inrited to tako a hading part in th d iberdmn*. 

It Is tb a-**ri re 1 pirtr who raises the quratl n of a breach of social or ca to 
1 Lv ompl ii ilu" to the rpelhl or the pnonbnra or hjwv other Iradln- man in jj 
h t either th n calls a mectlrg tf the U 1 or m I or nyrrm tt • 


rales 
rilla-o ti 


comrl drtaat m k -s id* * at mrnt cn oath aod wltnrt -* on l-o Jt »1 W fcrn 

The dccidon u in in ««* final, but tb~ gnaln exercises rcTliimal jan* ltd bi b 
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some eases the -whole matter is reported to the gosam, -whose decision is final The 
penalties imposed aie prayaschitta, asordeied by the gosam 01 the Brahmans, or a fine, 
which may be paid m cash or take the form of a feast to the villagers If the penalty 
is not paid, the offender is excommunicated The following statement shows the 
natuie of the offences and the punishments m such cases — 


O fence 

Punishment 

Remarks 

1 Assault or abuse 

l 

Fine 

The fine is heavier m proportion ns tho 
complainant is of a much higher casto 
than the accused, to enable the former 
to meet the cost of his own prayas- 
chitta, which is also necessary 

•2 Assaulting or abusing one’s 
superior relatives, sucb as 
parents, elder brothers, nncle, 
etc 

(1) Fine 

(2) Prayaschitta for both 

I parties 

3 Illicit intercourse, (a) if the 
parties are Brahmans or Graba- 
bipras 

(a) Excommunication of 
both 


(J) For other castes .. 

(b) (1) Fine 

(2) Prayaschitta of both 

patties 

(3) Narnkntan 

(4) Feast to relatives and 

kinsmen 

The punishment is heavier in propor- 
tion to the social difference between 
the castes, if the parties are of differ- 
ent castes 

4 Incest 

Ditto ditto 


5 Adultery 

Ditto ditto 


6 Drinking s 

7 Taking prohibited food or 
eating with loner castes. 

Praj asebitta 

Ditto ditto 


S Cow killing 

(1) Offender must beg from 

door to door with a 
tetbenng rope in bis 
bands for 12 days 
without speaking to 
anyone 

(2) Prayaschitta 

(3) 1'iue 

(4) Namkiitan 


9 Unnatural offonees 

(1) Prayaschitta 

(2) Fine 



, If there is no prayasclutla, the fine may be divided amongst the members of the 
khel or mol 01 deposited at the namgliar m the village fund to he used subsequently 
for some public purpose sometimes part of the fine is given as compensation to tho 
aggueved party If the offence involves piayasekitta, the old rule was that it was 
divided mto four parts, of which one each was given to the king,' the gosam, the local 
priest and tho khel now-a-days the khel appaiently takes tho king’s share, but in many 
cases which are referred to the go 'am for decision most of the fine goes to him Fines 
vary from Its 5 to Rs, 80 a prayaschitta may cost anything from 4 annas to Rs 200, 
and is calculated m terms of so many dhenus (cows) a onc-dhenu prayaschitta is 
supposed to he equivalent to one rupee for a Brahman and four annas for a Sudra, but 
this valuation vanes now-a-days 

Specific instances of actual cases are given herewith as examples — 

(1) A Sudra who assaulted a Brahman was ordered m expiation to make a gift 
of four cows He paid Re 1 at tho nominal price of four annas per cow, which was 
divided as follows —8 annas to the khel, 4 to the pnest, and 4 to the gosam The 
Brahman changed Ins sacied thread and made a gift of 2 cows, the value of which was 
5 annas, of winch 2 went to the gosam, 2 to the pnest, and 4 to the khel 

(2) A Radial disciple of the Dehing sattra was fined Rs SO bv the gosam 

himself for having intercom sewitli a Muhammadan woman and was also ordered to "ive 
a feast to the people of the khel The man has paid the fine, of winch the "osain 
took Rs GO and Rs 20 was paid to the khel But ho has not yet been able tef mve 
a feast, and so ho has not been re admitted to tho caste * ° , - 

(3) A Koch had illicit intercourse with his brother’s wife The cost ■ f 
pravaschitta and the feast to the villagers, together with the amounts he h~ 

to the gosam and the khel, amounted to Rs 100. 
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(4) A T ridow garo birth to an fflngltunato child and declared a near relation to he 
iU father Both wore at once excommunicated bat were re-admitted Into the carto 
otter a proyn*cMttn ousting Ra. 50 borides gmng a fast to tho people of the hhch 

(6) A Koch km ordered by ini khel to par tt line of K*. 0 to the Tillage common 
fund for committing adaltcrv with a Kaobari woman. HI* gceiin consulted tho 
Smritii and proscribed ai hii prayorehitta the penalty of 00 coin. Ho jmtd a mm 
of lit B-10 Dcmg the nominal ratne of tho oowi at 4 annai per head, of which one- 
third wai taken hr the cosun, omvtbirJ by the priest, and tho remaining one-third by 
the poople of the Lhol he also paid 8 an mi to the Brahman who officiated at tho 
expiation ceremony 

(0) A Hindu woman quarrelled with her husband and went to a llotsalman. In 
whoso house the ate the was outoasied, no expiation being admissible, an! finally 
been mo a Mussulman 

(7) A Brah m an killed a oow ncddently Tho cost of tho prayasohltfca and tl» 
flno whioh ho had to pay amounted to Bs. BO 

(8) A Brahman woman diioorcred fishing pud a penalty of 4 anna* to tho kbel- 

(0) A Kataol arranged to marry a girl who wot tho step-dan gh ter of hii elder 

brother ■ wife and to withm the prohibited degree*. He wai exoonummiaated, bat 
was re-admittod to caste on payment of a ponalty of Its. 7-8 

Amongst the Mnhnpnnuhm, who affect to disregard auto, the goTtrnlng body is 
tbo Sarnnha at Barpcta Sattra. The membenof this body ore tho descendant* of the 
280 families of bhahats of different castes who were tho original donee* of tbo endow 
menfc of tho Sattra it lit* daily In the court ynrd af tho Idrtanghar for worship *nd the 
settling of social dispute*. 6n rcc iring a complaint, tho Samoha lammons tbo 
parties, and, if it nj penis to be o serious one both side* ore at once excommunicated. 
The statement on solemn oith taken before tho math or ea-wrl »hrine of Mmlhab Dob 
boors more weight than ordinary ond nco. Very often both port to* nro punish od, bnt 
tbo aggrtwsor more hcayilr Tlio cwt of the pramsclutta goo* to tbo tompla fund, 
and in addition a *001 Ima to be paid to the molki* or thaso member* of the Samuha 
who sit in judg nent APhen both these sums are paid, tlm parties nro giren a snlag 
jntra or letter f purification bearing Ihj seal of tbo Sattra, which remove* the l»n of 
cxcoiTi mu n i ca t lun, and they also receive a consecrated garland from an officer called 
tlmOhaiDaiii If th fine* oro not pahl and crpinlijn not (lone tho recuvint Is cut 
off from all communication and Joses hi share of tbo temple offerings. In floaipara 
though tho Ilijixn U who are tho mam caste, arc Uamcdharia or Mahnparoshla 
A aisfinayai, the y«tem is nppirentlv Nmllar to that in foreo In the Surma A alley 
except among tlio hndivals who f il w tho Custom* of their ft low caito mon In tho 
npper districts of tlio Brahmaputra \ fiber 
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Into three communities or snmajes, which are known as the Ujan Samaj, the Dakhin- 
bliag Sama], and the Sylhot Saniaj fines are not imposed, the nsnal penalties being gome 
form of praiaschitta Amongst the Jugis of Cachar the governing body is made up 
of descendants of peoplo alleged to have received a bata of pan from the Rajas of 
Cachai and of such others as have bocome influential since there is a separate body 
or samajpatifor the Kaihsor pnests of the caste. The decisions of the temporary or 
khandn Jugi pancliayct of the village is subject to an appeal to the panchsamaj, 
constituted from the peoplo of seveinl adjacent Tillages, and there is a further appeal 
to the Barasnmaj, vhich represents tlio entire community and which generally deals 
with important questions alfcctmg the whole caste OfBonces against Shastno law 
are punished bv piavaschitta m other cases the offender is ordered to hold Narainseba 
or worship of Naram, or Hanrlut, t e , distribution of sweets m the name of God 
amongst the assembly, and to feast the latter Pines are realised now-a-days onlv m 
the case of Sliastric offences and are deposited in a fund for the construction of Gadi 
houses or in (he celebration of Hnri Sankirtan it has recently been proposed that 
tlioy should he deposited m the Admnth Bhandnr, a fund started for the social, religi- 
ous* and educational advancement of the Cachar Jugis The Patnis of Cachar are 
governed bv Samajadhyakslias or headmen, who are elected for local areas and form a 
pancliayct in cases which affect the whole community ordinary breaches of caste 
discipline arc dealt with by the local headmen I hni o left to the last the Das com- 
munity of Sylhet, n Inch corresponds to the Mnhishya or Chasi Kaibartta community 
of Bengal, because somo of their institutions arc apparently peculiar Besides the' 
ordinary local or village panohayct u Inch assembles for some particular case, the Dases 
possess pargaua paneliajets, which have jmisdietion over one or more parganas and 
admit outside castes such ns Kayastbas and tlicir priests to have a voice in. such 
matters as taking food from lower castes, killing a cow, or serious offences against 
marriage laws It is only really serious offences that are loferred to the pargana 
panchavet, which nnv, however, mtervone stto viola Every member of the caste 
living within the jurisdiction of the i lllnge or the pargana pancliayct has a right to 
partake m its deliberations, but, ns a nutter of practice, wealth, intelligence, and 
education add u eight to opinions and the body possesses a strong element of heredity 
Information of a social offence is usually given by a rival or enemy of the alleged 
offender to one of tho lending men the latter usually make a piehmmary private 
enquiry, and if they find any sign of truth in the complaint, call for evidence and give 
judgment Ordinary offences are punished with fines, which are deposited with some 
prominent man and spent in feasting 

. I regret that I liavo received veiy fow specific instances of actual cases A Patn 1 
of Sylhot was found guilty of abusing Ins priest and was condemned to undergo 
expiation the panebayet was held m the kutcliorry of the local zamindar, whose naib 
played a prominent part in it A Kaibartta was excommunicated because be took 
back Ins vife who had been enticed by a Muhammadan ho was readmitted on perform- 
ing prayasebitta, and paying a fine of Us 50, portion of which went to the Brahman 
and the rest furnished a feast A Srotriyn Brahman married the daughter of a Das’s 
Brahman and was outcastcd he brought a case of defamation against those who decidod 
against him, but they were acquitted and he remained an outcasto 

There is no relation between the caste panchnyets and ohaukidan panchayots, nor 
are there any real guilds of traders or artisans In Sjlhet the Telis have a soit of 
trade guild for regulating the pnee of oil, the Shahas have a kind of a rough commercial 
union, and the Patnis sometimes combine to raise the rate of boat-hire But beyond 
these instances there is nothing in the nature of trade combinations m any part of the 
province. 

In Manipur the Meithei community mav be said loosely to form a caste m 
Manl the sense that it is endogamous. It is divided into seven 

5 endogamous sections called salais , the latter are made up 

of yumnaks or clans, which aro again subdivided into sageis or families The Raja is 
the only one competent to pass final orders on questions affecting social matters 
Breaches of the marriage law are enquired into by the piba or head ol the sagei, who, 
if the matter is serious, reports it to the Piba Loisang or Herald’s College, which 
advises the Raja punishment consists of banishment to certam villages A piba 
may assemble lus sagei to discuss social offences and can punish the offendeis, 
who, however, can claim tliat the mattei he laid before the Raja Blacksmiths, gold- 
workers, brassworkers, and workers in bell-nictal and copper must each keep to their 
trade, which is allotted to ceitain clans Colonel Shahespear attributes the custom to 
the fact that these trades were imported and the original craftsmen were foreigners, 
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or else Mdthd* sent outside the State fa aoouire skflL If a worker in anr of the 

S™ ?P ? f ^ ho h OT M od from Us own dan and made to 

join that of his adapted trade. 


1£4 Oortom Etoope.ii n-riten on owto hare .Bertel tint ft U tho .ab-out. 


Thiel , i, the rol entity fe»o» ft tOone pntotice, ™to- 


pmy and that the caste name Is merely a gMujral term 
fadndfat so rend true caste* following thennwprofflwtou 
It has been pointed out, however that, in spite of the restrioiioo* on marriage the sab- 
ffirision* of the main oasto inanity regrird themselres as forming a single community 
bound together by the tradition of a common on gin as well as bythe pncilojcfa 
similar oocupnricm. In ctrler to examine the question thormchly tbo Census Com 
missJonw decide. 1 thst lists of the subdivision* of t rooty or thirty main oastes should 
be examined with reference to th dr origin, rules of endogamy and cornmonsalitr and 
Government, As has alrrtsdy been explained, there Is so mhoh laxity fa the matter 
of or* to amongst Hindna all over A*«aro that it is somowhat difficult to distinguish 
■ub onstea in the proper sense of the word. A rery ex 'ran dire list of the subdivision* 
of caste in Assam will be found In ProTmcml Tablo X, Volume III, of the Awn 
Census Import for l'sOl It was compiled by the Don’ble Mr O&It, the present Cermrs 
Commlssiooer for India who wrote in paragraph 381 of the report with regard to tho 
Surma. Yollev that “ the divbinn of the bettor envies Into snb-costc* is almoet unknown " 
fa the following paragraph, after referring to the pndnblhty that tho cnrly Aryan 
immigration to tho Brafimap rtra VaDey took pine* before the modern erolutkm of 
aute in Bengal, ho noted that, though within recent times a tendency towards the 
formntion of functional castes wit nppirent, there were rery few inttiutoat of separate 
now oattea, but tbero rrere several caste* in which functional subdivision* hid been 
formed. The origin end m em of endogamy amongst tho*o were fully discussed in 


1891 and It Is here proporo 1 to refer oal^r to the main results which hare been checked 


with reference to tho facts of 1911. If we except the well-known division of Brah- 
mans, which dl-Ungalshes gnd Brahmans from the Agradhani* snd the Bxma 
Broli mans, tliere is no sub oasto among-i Assam Brahmans. There Is not alono no 
rab-coste among# B ddyas and K/syasthaa, but there Is little real d! tlnctlou bet worn 
tho two castes in 8ylh t. 8o that as far as tho higher castes are oonoeroed, tbo enquiry 
yloided no rc-mlt* In considering the principal 8odra castes which bare subJirmoos, 
It is bettter to lccp tho two vaUcr* separate. 

The Bar Kalitas, who hare a f auction nl sub-caste In the 8onnri Kalitas, 
are ■»! 1 to bo tiu real Kalitas and tho Sara or little 
miWr Kalitas ore supposed to bare been Kewoti originally 
Tho latter dlvWou often marry daughters of the Bar Kalitas who however rsfaw to 
icaprooote the co npllment ar to eat with the Inferior branch, though they lore do 
objection to tnhinjr./j/p'j* et their hoares. Intcr-marriapJ between tho Ssnansaod 
the Bar Kalitas a permissible, but is looked dovn on by the latter The functional 
tub-castes, Kumar Bei or Nnplt, Mali and Nat Ksllta are endogomous sad arc not 
recognise 1 os lx longing to the cade br the Bar Kalitas. The sub-sections of tho 
Kowntu, Halna, John, Dboba, Be*. Mali, Nat, Balia, and Tell are all functional sad 
are forbl ldon in tor- marriage nod eommermJIty 1 he peculiarity of the Koch caste 
fa being tho community into whioh convert* to Itlnduitm from many tribe* ore 
admitted was do*^rfbcd in 1601 br Mr Gait. Ther are divided into two main sec 
ibn* I bo Bar or Kamtali Koch, who arc coo side red clean Bind to, and tho 8tru Koch, 
who are converts on their way to Ibo high j-statos nnd who hare to pass through the 
various stages of BaranJa, MadahL Mnhalm, HeremLs or Phalrii these sections are 
all cn dog a mo ns and do not cut with cme another Amongst the Borias, wjio are said 
to bo tbo offspring of a Brilimsn or Grahabipra sndowmnda man of any cade the 
children are said In some places lo form snb-casfes In accordance with thecastoot 
the father hutdn meet plac-s they anneor to form one caste without d 1st lac* km. 
Boms or Nadlrals arc divided according to function Into Ilal nos and Jalas who 
can Inter marry if a feast b riven by the bridegroom lo induce bis fellows acceptance 
ot the bride but neither will marry snth tbe Mslak Boms who are follower* of the 
Mahik or Moa maria pvoln. Tbo JJnttIral B solas are Haris srbo hare UL a t> 
trad end bare *epimted from tbe ethen, who are known as Jartrn Haris, ani lb w 
b now no comroensabty cr Inter- marriage between the two sections. 


In tbe Surma Volley Mr Gaits refereneo to the absence of sub-ewt sm! hf 
praciicallr be extended to alien tes. The Hi rul* <» a 


_ fS*lUl 
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info Hahn, dnlm and Dhuhvn sections but apparently they oat together nnd inter- 
marry . in Sutintmrinj it is snul thnt the Diitn-> are i sub-casto of Nannsudras, but 
-there is no infer m irrhig 1 In Ilabigmj the Dam Pnim nnd GJnt Palm nrc said to 
be uientic il, imt m the north of the district the Pitnis d> not ncktiowlolgo any 
connection Tho priests of the .Tngis, who nr> called Mnhnnts or Naths, nro forming 
thcm«e’\es into n separate sub caste mil nun ntenlogum Tin Das communitv of 
S\ Ihet lm\e obtained a higher potion localh than is allow cd ti the Malushyns or 
Cliasi K iharttas of Bemril n id some of them resent the hitter title m nnv case, 
the Kailnrlt is an' now dueled into two, if not throe, sections, nnd the Jnlias or 
fishermen an* denied anr omnectmn urh the others The lisnon of the Slialms nnd 
the '-nuns is an example of the efforts of a cisto to keep aloof from a degrading 
occnjeition 

It nm then he sail generally tlmf, «o far ns sub cis'es exist now in Assam, their 
origin is mainly functional the\ are pnctieillv consilorol as different castes for 
pnrp^s of niarriag \ eating nnd goner il discipline, which is regulated by each 
suli-cwto in the m inner de^nbed in the j>r< ceding piragnph for main castes, 

125 Muhammadans recent the abortion that th*ur e immunity has traces of n 

emt s\st m nn 1 point o it thnt tt is no pait of their 
t;an# M * monir ** ,<uhar,,rn ** r<Ji,'ion, w hi it> is quite true The fact remains, howovor, 

that <’ort nn m clams of the community nro mo lolled on 
the Tlindu «w''t"m so far eating and nrim mg nre conomuk In Assam Iho 
wnneipal example is the M ihtin il f slung easto uf M lit ’t, w hioh is hel l in low esteem 
nnd is cut off from m image with ‘the or hum members of the community Tho 
panclmet s\ (,•« n of p unsung bren 'hi a nf s nuaJ Cutimis q uto cmimm amongst 
Muhanunn Inns m Svdiot, uv»ro esp "ulli m the lamtia l’nrganas, \rhere (hero nro 
no mmmdnrs or tnlukdars the math irs or lethiginw of the ullage insist on tho 
dep«utofn sutn of mueibi bath pirti s In fore de i hug a case, tiie loser’s deposit 
bf Ing spent on n feast and th • mnucA refunded t > in n 1 quote two examples 
of eases dici 1» d In tlm outskirts of s\ Ihet t*m i a cnl 1 a» is h mt six months after a 
nnrnngt , win nsm the patich net directed the husband to diwce Ins wife on penalty 
of excommunication th" Imsba id r •fus«« 1 an! h is been h n colt 1 ' 1 In tho second 
case a man was < xcmnmumeitcl for haling committed incest with his o.wi daughter. 

126 It is not propose 1 to enter into aeri great d"t u! on the subject of the local 

dtstnln.ti m of cades, and in the following lines I intend 
Local distribution or cssii'* to coniine mi attention to the mam cistcs, t e , thoso 

which cnntnb itc marc time 2 per m'lo of the population 
and which are shown in ‘'lihsi Inn fable II The cue of c isles which nro peculiar 
in hung cmflned to neigh* lncuhtus or for odter cii c ts I hate deferred to tho 
ethnographic glms-iry* at the on l of this clupL’r Tho number after each caste is its 
totil strength m round thousands 

A linns (107) arc confine 1 to the Prahmaputn Valiev, wlicro GG per cent of 
their number was c< nsused in Sihsagar and 30 per cent m Likhimpur 

Barms (25j lne mo'tH in St Ihet, where co\ cn-cighllts of them wero found* 
about oiH-eletculh were enumerate 1 m Cicbnr 

Banns (t>) wero imjiortod to A* -am hi the t"a garlens, whoro no less than 
four-fifths wire censuscd they are it img in Cac’mr, Sylhct, Lakhimpur and 
Sihsagar 

Bhars (31) are a’so tea garden importations oicrf.S percent of thorn wero 
found on lea gardens they arc most numerous m tho Surma Valley 

Jihuvmahs (35) nrc practically confined to Sylliet many of thorn Imvo 
returned themselves ns Mahs 

Bhuvjas (07) show GO percent of their number on tea gardens nearly two-fifths 
of them wero consused in Sihsagar nnd llm majority of tho rest in Lakhimpur, 
Darning, t.nrlmr and Sylhct 

Jihunns (39) is an imported Caste, winch lias a similar distnbuiion to tho last 
except that Sih'agnr contains about two-sevenths of tho total 

Barms (22) nro confined to the Lnihm,.pntro Valloy, whoro over J1 percent, 
wero found in Now gong, 27 per cent m Sihsagar, and 19 pci cent in Darrang 

Brahman* (120) nro scattered everywhere, hut Svlhet contains noarly 32 per 
cent of the to* nl there are about 21 pci cent in Kamrup, 3 t per cent m Sibsa^ar, 
nnd 0 percent in Darrang, where the Grahalipras or Ganaka liaao swollon °tho 
number . tuic remarks in tho glossary 
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Ckatiart (54) are especially strong hi the Banns. Talley to gardens 03 per 
cent, of the total were censnsed on tm citato. r 

CkMiijai (80) an confined mostly to the upper Brahmaputra Valley : 05 per cent 
were onumamtel in Sibsagar 23 per cent in Lakhlmpur and 8 per cent, in Nowgoog 

Z)«w (811 are now for the first time shown aepuntcly from Nadlrals and 
Patni*. It Is difficult, if not widow ihle to distinguish between indigenes bonn or 
an ^ ^ orel £ ne^, *** Imported by tm gardens or come up m fishermen 
and ferry men. About half the total number wore oentused on to estate* crrnr 27 
and 8 3 per cent, of the total were oensnaed in the districts of Lakfcimpar and 
8Ib«gar and about 12 per cent each fn Barrang and Cachar In order to make an 
estimate I had notes made In the •often’ tickets, and found that in Sibsagar 00 per 
cant, of the Do ms were Assamese, 2u per cent, were foreign* n and 15 per cent, were 
not tested in Lakhimpor 45 per cent, were not toted, and tho remainder were half 
A Siamese and half foreigners. 

Gkasi (15) is another caste strong on to gardens, where three-fourths of them 

were enumerated. 67 per oent wore in Slbsagar and Lakhimpor arA tho rest mainly 
in Cnohar and Darrang 

Goa Lit (42) are scattered error tho pro none, bat no lea than 51 per oent 
were found on tea gardens 8/loet oontalns 81 per cent, of tho total. 

Gan it (5*) oro recruited for to gardens, where 03 per oent of them were 
found orer 18 per cent were enumerated in Lakhimpor J3 per oent in 8Uwagar 
and 25 per oent in the Surma Talley 

Grakabipras or GanaJn (°1) are strongest in the Brahmaputra Talley where 
73 per oont of the total were enumerated, and they ore mainly ooaflued to Birring 
and Knrarap, which account for 58 per cent of the total. 

Hirat (10) belong to the Brahmaputra Talley where 43 per cent were 
enumerated m horwgong ond 35 per oont hi Kamrup. 

J*gU (100) ore most mimeroos In 8/ihot, which contains 47 per oont of tha 
total the rest are scattered In numbora approximatin'- to 10 per oont in each of Jin 
plains districts except Lakhlmpur where they ire Tew 

Kackaris (130) are oonfined to the Brahmaputra Valley and North Cachar i 
03 per cent were enumerated la the farmer where Ksanrup ooatainod 40 por cent 
ana Bnrrong 37 per cent 

Ktibarlla* (131) are returned in three classes, (I) Kalborita* pure and simple 
(ii) Chari Kaiborttas or Mahlihnu, (UI) Jaliya Kaibarttaa. The two Utter classes are 
confined to tho Sonns Toller where they were practically all enumerated in 8/lhet 
The first ola* represents mainly hadlyals and Xewnts, who object to their own ensto- 
names, but the Xowats ore apparently cow resigning In fa tout of the KadiyaK with 
whom they do not wish to be oemfounded. The Nsdjrals bare obtained the norm Is 
aion of their goaaJn to call themselrei Kaiborttas. Out of the 20 811 Kaiborttas 
oeusujcd in the Brahmiputra Tolley orer 17 000 were enumerated In Kamrup. 

KnLtas (323) belong to tho Brahmaputra 1 alloy where Kamrup returned 50 
per cent and Bibsagor 19 per cent 

Kamart (43) ore iad'gjrwat in tho 8 anna Talley and olio Imported to to 
» Lutes, where more than hate the total number was found. Site gw ana lakhimpor 
each containing 23 par coot as au iodigjaous caste they are moat n amorous in 8/lbet 

K*ys\lkat (S'*) were returnol mostly from Sylhet which emtalos G8 per cent, 
of the total : about °5 per oent were found in rarious districts of the Brahmaputra 

derail (Do) belong to the Brahmaputra Valley whore Kamrup emlatrfs 33 
per cent, Sdmgar _7 per cent and Nowgong ond Barring 10 and 17 per cent respec 
tiToly See remarka abore against Kaibarttu. 

KsktUrtrat (251) are the Illmluited Manlporte GO per cret were rrtcrW 
ia Manipur Itself 10 prr cent in Cachar and about 12 per cent in Sjihct hkh of 
which contain large * ttlcments of Man i parts. 

Kick (M*) is the great casts of tho Brahmaputra \ alley into which eonrerts 
front Animism are errntu ally absorbed, especially In tha central district 13 precept 
were enumerate! In Kamrup *0 per cent in Doming and 10 j»re rent In \owgoo~ 

Kwmlars (*S) ore almost equal! r dirfded between the two raUers la th« 
Bunna 1 alley four-fifths were found La By lhct, and la the Brahmaptt.ra \ alley raw* 
ihau half were eeuroed In Kamrup. 
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Kurmi (25) is a foreign caste and almost half its membois were enumerated on 
tea gardens, where they are strongest in the Surma Yalley, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur . 
the same distubution holds good foi the total 

La/nngs (39) aro practically confined to Nowgong, and there is an overflow of 
about 9 per cent m Khasi Hills 

Lois (18) aro cntnoly confined to Manipur 

Malnmal (77)is a low fishing caste of Muhammadans and is confined to the 
Surma Yalley, w licie Sylbot contained SS per cent and Oachar 12 per cent 

Malt ( Afalalar ) (14) is a clean caste, with which the Bhmnmalis wish to 
identify themselves nearly 59 per cent wcie found m Sylhot and 19 per cent m 
Kamrup 

J Jala (20) is a fishing caste of the Surma Yalley, where over SO per cent were 
censused m S\ lbct 

Mcch (93) is the name of an Animistic tribe, which is practically the same as 
Kachan , it is confined to Goalpara 

Mthrs (103) belong to the Brahmaputra Yallcv, whero 45 per cent wore 
found m Kou gong, 21 per cent m Sibsagar, and neaily 11 per cent m Knmrup m 
ilio two former districts there are Mihir hill tiacts 

2 '1ms (58) arc confined to the upper Brahmaputra Yalley, whore they have 
come to settle from the lulls on the north and east they are Animists and are confined 
to Lakliimpiu, Sibsagar, n hero lion ever 59 per cont of them aio returned as Hindus, 
and Darning 

M undas (91) are imported by tea gardons, whoio 58 per cont of them weie 
censused over 21 per cont of the total neio found m . Lakhimpur they aie stiong 
also in Sibsagar, Cachar, S\ lliot and Darrang * 

3 fit what s (14) aro tea-garden coolies, who are most numerous m the Surma 
Yallcj , especially in Cachar 07 per cont were enumerated on tea estatos 

Nadvjal (GS) is a Brahmaputra Yalley caste they aro now shown separately 
from Dorns, nho include foreigners 31 and 2G per cent w ere censused m Nowgong and 
Sibsagar, 17 per cent an Kanirup, and 12 and 11 por cont in Lakhimpur and Darrang 

jS'amasmlra (173) is the name now in favour in the Surma Ynlloy hut Ohaial still 
holds its place in the Brahmaputra, Yalley Eight-ninths of the total were censused in 
the founci, ulnle in tho luttei tho caste is confined to Kamrup and Goalpara 

Noptls (37) aro strongest in tho Surma Yalley, whore G5 per cent wore 
censused in Sylhet the Brahmaputra Yalley contains 29 per cent , of which 16 per 
cent wcie enumerated m Kami up and 5 pci cent in Goalpara 

Nnniyas (14) aic caith-workors fiom Bihar less than one-third woro found 
on tea gnvdcns nearly one-third wcio enumerated in Sylhot tho rest woro scattered 
over Sibsagar, Kamrup, Goalpara, and Cachar 

0) nans (29) aro recruited by toa gardens, which contained nearly 41 por cent 
of the total, mostly in the Brahmaputra Valley and especially in Lakhimpur they 
wcie found also m Darrang, Sibsagar, and Cachai 

Fan ( Pamka ) (18) is tho name of a caste recruited by toa gardens, wlicro 81 per 
cent of the total woio found they nio most numerous ut Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Sylhet, 
and Darrang 

Faint (111) is a Surma Yalley caste G 4 per cent were censused in Sylhet and 
the rest in Cachar 

Rabhas (79) belong to tho Brahmaputra Valley, whero 41 per cont weio 
enumerated m Goalpara 

kajbansts (133) are practically confined to Goalpara, where over 9G per cent of 
thorn weio censused 

Rajput Chattn (27) is an up-country caste, 78 per cent of the members of v, Inch 
were found m the Brahmaputra Valley they are strongest m Darrang, Lakhimpui, 
Sibsagar ana Kamiup tho numbei of women is only 69 per cent of that of the men 
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SamtinU (BO) wo imported mainly by tea gardens, which oontnined G5 per cent 
of thorn 83 per cent wore wnrood in tho Brahmaputra Yalfcr they £0 
numerous in Lakhimpur Blbsagar Goolpnra, Doming Srlhet and Cachar In 
Goalpom they Hits in a colony itarted by the Lutheran Minion of Chcrta bagpur 

,, tho ^ rCQt trading caste of Bcrgnl they are Indigenous in Svlhct 

which contained 67 per oenL of the total met of the ra t aro in Knmrup and repre- 
sent uk) Anunao m ite Sou. 1 1 


■SWra* (110) are practically confined to Bylhct. 

Suinidiart (10) are confined to Sylhet which contains 83 per cant. of the total, 
and Goal para, where 15 per cent, were oensnsed 

TaaiU (41) In Asmm are mostly ooolics on tea gardens, which oontain 71 per 
omit of them they are strongest in Lakhimpur Bibsigar, Darning, Bylhct, aal 


Ttlt (Tyi) (80) a? an indigenous carte Is practically confined to Sylhet, which 
contains 78 per coni, of the total the rest are mostly on tea gardens. 

Turit (17) are imported by toe gardens, which contain 70 por cent, of th m 
they are strongest in Sibsagnr and a good proportion w ere found in Cachar and Sylhet. 

127 In Subsidiary Table II will be found In round thousands tho number of por- 
sons returned at oach consul under each caste which con 
^ 9 tribute* more than 2 per mtlle to tho total population I 

do not propose to oramlne oach caste in turn, but shall draw attention to i few points 
desorring of notice. When castes show a general condition of progress, there Is usually 
nothing to be scld they simply share in tho general Increases of population or of 
immigration where there is a decrease, It is usually duo (I) to au attempt to adopt a 
now caste na mo, or (d) to somj confusion with a similar name or (HI) to tho separation 
of castes or sub-castci pruriently grouped together 


Tho Bore is showed a decrease in 1001, bccauso thoy tried to return themsolrcs ns 
Kaynsthiu, as thoy did in 1831 now wo hnvo probably a greater approach to occaracr 
Tho Blmlamabs are apparently steadily doctlnlng bccauso thoy are more and more 
returning themselves os Mills. Tho froms have recovered their losses in bowgong 
from KnLuuar la 1J01 Brahmans hare increased partly by the Induriin of more 
Grahablpras and Barna Brahmans under tho more rcspoctablo tltlo, whllo Orahablpras 
have apparently just held their own. Gonds show in enormous Increase since 
1001, whllo Banthnls show a very largo dccbno against tho tot large expansion 
disclosed at tho last census I think that this must ho duo In part to d wrung return 
of casio either now or In 1001, and in now of rtho precautions taken nt thb coma 
I am Inclined to relv more ou our present figures both castes oro recruited by tea 
garJcns ind tho difference In tho narabor of immigrants from the Central Frorncm 
now and in J 001 Is not sufficient to account for the very largo Increase In Gonds 
nor is there any reason to bo Here that tho number of Sruthals has ready decreased la 
practirnlly ovny district of tho nrorinoo Tho numbor of Jagis has grown, hut they 
are still less than In 1601 probably bccauso manr of them returned them vires in 
tirlhot as Sudras. Kocharis are docllning partly hr conversions to Hinduism when 
tlmv bccomo Kochee of various lands, partly bv rveesslvo mortality la Msn-ildil 
subdivision, an 1 partly bv thoir Increased return ns Mcehes In Ooalpara. XatlnrUns 
hare decreased bccanso tho name hmrat Is return mg to favour la the Brahmaputra 
t alley nod pirtlv on account of the return of other names, sueh as Bodra, In th v 
Surma I alky Knyartlas show a dccreav onlng to the weed In- oat of nrrvj-s 
Impropcrlv chiming this title Koclteiare as yet f nser than In 1S01 wbleli H pr>- 
brhly due to their still returning other nunre Ills satisfactory t> notice that the 
lalungi show sign of recovorv from th ir lar-e m utallty from knlvorir In HH>1 
Mnblmals were returned In creator number In spit of tho agitation to abolish ‘Uebam 
mailan cast names. Mmabars bare apparentlv d crnivd this Is prelnblv due to the 
return of other names conectlr rrr incorrectly TJm group ‘Nndlyial Dom l atnl *hw 
on Increase which is warily olt rib ntalli to th dnrrmso In tho return of Raitnrtta. 
■Nnmasndnas ore rtiU Je^s numerous than In 1691 pnbiblr n-aln brevis the tar 
w ell to-do members of the communltv In Srlhrt ore rtls nimln- the nom Th 

inerras In S-kbs corresponds to the gcncnHocrra-e J Afdiammvl ini Quirts h*v 

a Terr largo increa which nccum 3 In part far tb do-reasa la lb kalbsrtti jib I 
perhaps the 'Samasudra caste 
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128 The question of raoe m India u as considered on an anthropometrical basis 

m the last India Census Report, but since that tune it 
Rnc0 urould appear that anthiopomctry has fallen m favour 

It was argued bcfoio tho British Association in 190S that physical typo depends more 
on environment than on race The old distinction between bi achy cephalic and doli- 
chocephalic types seems to be baseless, if uc accopt as general the results of Walchei’s 
experiments uith babies in Germany he appaiontly altoied tho shape of the head hy 
using soft or haul pillou s uifli the formei the infant slept on its back and becamo 
short-headed, w bile tho hard pillow made it sleep on its side and pioducod the reverse 
result Two lines of enquiry u ere suggested at the present census, first, as to the 
prevalence of pigmented tongues among the Munch and Dravidian races, and secondly 
how far the isseition of Baelz that the appearanoo of blue patches on the sacral 
region of infants is a proof of the existence of a Mongolian strain I regret that the 
enquiry regarding tho foinior was unsuccessful out of 615 cases examined m Gnuhati 
dtspensaiy only two showed melanoglossia, of whom one was a Kayastha and one a 
Sinlra, caste unspecified. In Sihsagar Dr Smith examined 497 tea-garden coolies 
and found GS cases of melanoglossia amongst the following castes — Musahar and 
B-ajwar of Monghyr, Santhal, Knmar and Kora of the Santhal Pnrganas, Bhuiya, 
Bhokta, Dosnd anil Tun of Ila/aribagli, Oiaon, Munda, Baraik, Kamai, Lohai and 
Bajput of Bnnclu, Bhuiva of Gava, Sanra, Konda, Kora, and Telenga of Ganjam, 
TJmn of Bcrhamporc and Gone! of Seoni In Lakhimpur it \\ ns found in neaily 50 
per cent of similar casics Several doctors aio of opinion that melanoglossia is a 
pathological phenomenon and therein differ from Lieutenant-Colonel Maynard, r M s , 
n ho originated tho enquiry 

The information received regarding blue patches is more satisfactory Their 
discoverer, Horr Baelz, describes them as follows — 

Every Chinese, every Korean, Japanese and Malay is bom with a, dark bluo patch of irregular shape 
in the lower sacral region SomolimcB it is equally .divided on both sides and sometimes not Some- 
times it is onl) tho size of a shilling and at other times nearh ns largo as tho hand In addition there 
are also more or losj numerous similar patches on tho tnnk and limbs, hut never on tho faoi Some- 
times they arc so numerous os to cover nearlj half tho surfneo of the body Their appearance is as if 
tho child had been bruised bj a fall Thcso patches generally disappear in tho first year of life, but 
some times they last for scvoral j ears 

In Goalpara it is said that 30 to 40 per cent of the infants of Meohcs, Rnbhas and 
Bajbansis possess these blue marks, winch are also found sporadically amongst othoi 
Hindus and Muhammadans, more especially in tho noifcli of tho district In. Kamrup 
thov appear m Kachans and many local Hindus nnl Muhammadans tlio actual 
results of cases examined are 70 per cent among Kachans, 50 pci cent among Koches, 
and 25 per cent among Kalitas In vien of this it is snipnsmg to learn that they are 
unknown in Darrang oi Sihsagar, hut I think that the enquiry was not made on 
proper lines in these districts In Ko wgong tlio spots aio common amongst Mikirs, 
hut arc said not to exist on Lalung infants In Lakhimpm they wore found amongst 
Ahoms, Kadivals, Kachans, and Kcpalis the pcicontagc amongst Ahoms was about 38, 
amongst Nadivals 1, amongst Kachans 25, and amongst Ncpilis 10 In Cachai plains 
local Hindu and Muhammadan infants have the mails aniongsi toa-gaiden coolios 
Captain Godson, Civil suigcon, found them m 15 poi cent of Chota Nagpun castes 
The spots arc very common amongst Lushais, Khasis, and Garos, and appeal on Naga 
and Manipuri infants, but arc said not to ho vciy prevalont It is rather difficult to 
draw certain conclusions from tho above reports and m fact tho enquiry is a difficult one 
to make, because tbo people when questioned are inclined to give a bnef negative 
reply and so spare tliemsolvcs f urtlici questioning, and it is not always feasible for 
officers who are engaged m other duties to take up an investigation of this kind Tho 
negative results of Dairang and Sihsagar aio contradicted by the leports from neigh- 
bouring districts with regard to the castes whioli aie common to all Originally loports 
were received fiom the Civil Suigeons of tho Gaio and the Lushai Hills that bluo 
spots woro not found m then charges, l^ut Colonel Colo found hy actual examination 
that thoy exist in 90 per cent of Lushai infants, and fuithei enquiries m the Gaio 
Hills by the Deputy Commissioner and another Civil Suigeon proved their existence 
m 75 pci cent of Gaio infants I think that, on the whole, it would hfe fair to asnimo 
that blue spots are fanly common amongst all classes in. Assam, though I have had no 
rcpoit fiom Svlhet If this assumption is complied with tho lesults m other parts of 
India, it may he possible to deduce tho southern limit of the Mongolian strain 
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tW * ™ fr* H *1A Urn lW» 100 imVt* hu U«c ^*d.J ‘ 

I i t la 9 n/ A Ti°i r ® te ’ b * inI»Ufang tie hUIs on tie ncrtb-eut o / Brahma poire YaJW 

iT' T * a j D ‘7*J* 1=1 «• wboaa noienn wcesnUtod a pasrim aipelirica b 1011 l£ 

Th^- «« dmdel into ncmeroa elani, bat, nnliis th# majority at klme, id tocrtow fa all matton 
kifortinff ti» gmml «Un of tie tribe. — -v 

, PAJA)— A. wttnraito* e»to foaod b tie tribaUrr mahifa el Chota Namn. Wore 

th»n belt Wr-r* eecre**! an tee faniare m fUcbm- Sylhet, SiDsagmr 
• Atfarrril (3, MO) A wealthy tesdin# cmrte at Upper Indi a, who efafm to represent the Yai«yu 
tirr an known aniar tie generic farm at Kayah. 1 

Agrarian! Baliini.ii (Hf) — A degraded ta b n aa to cf Briirnat. wbo read sasatrai it eremitic ei 
aad tike {rib it tniXt. 

Ailr ( 11 7 to) — This name hdiaatss either i saetloo of Obama or i sab-esato el Goalas, bat tier* 
n nothing to show to wh*h tub tine Aim belonged. 

Aiotn (B) (187 AH) — Tbe Ahoma ire tie desoaoiarti d % 8i*n tribe who inter* 1 Amn fa ifaj 
13ti centaiy and, ifbt oreithrosrinc tbe Chstiya and Kerb Kingdom baesma ralai of tie Brahms- 
petre \ allay see Gairt Buitrj tf Aims. 

Aitffn (B) (414)— A null Motion of tha Shan tribe, who an to hire supplied eantsbi for 
tbe royal wemgboa. Uk« tie Norn sad Piukiyali, they art ctril BoddHaU. 8o«e of them kart 
po*bly bees returned at 8haa*. 

Ail (K) (M) — A small lad Independent tribe oearrpyfar tbs htHi t til »orti of Toper brtwran 
Towaajf in d iha BfawallL Colonel Dabm considers tWm to ba elossly alhed to tbi Dallas, AIM*, ind 
Alow, bat thay differ from tb*m oocnderably in appearance. 

Aron ( 160) — A nm3 bos* Aryan tribe of Raaehl, trio la their on eoaltry in smelters of 
non j 195 were eeomsel as tea gankm. 

Atit (173)— ns* tons may isdtaito ertfajr nl-ck«J maodkant cr i ffrmt 

B*gdl (3,881) — A cnhintJnjy fishing «d n*mbl «arta of CWtnl ind TTtst«n Bonsai wbo 
ppesr to be of Drsndia dascsct 0 Oto oot of tin total BsmWr aoumeistod »« mama on tea 
ffardeoa. 

BaidTl (8) (6,010) — The pfajtiau caste, wbo ire nil to ba til saroi u tiw Ambiriia of Mm, i 
ijt tie offspring of tfniman father and Viiiya mother. Tiiy bold a Jdgi podtloc fa lllndo 
•oetctj In Ben/r*! tiny smr tii saered thnsri, bat tins i not m yst til praetxn: la Sythct and tl^y 
obserrri. Ho 8odr*», thirty days *»c*ei» (imparity sftir birth or dirii). Til grr*t majority of tk« 
Bakiyas an found in Sylbet, where they tottr-many with Kayastlns. They abstain from all maanal 
laboar 

Tfafabnib or Bilnffi (A) (11^41) — A term fadieeUng a ntfaixw menUemt, geoeraBy derate d 
to the worship of Yisbas, who may ba of a ay carte. Uo*t of tbooa eanmeratoi wen no raw J fa 
Bjlhet. 

Bllti or Ohmati (8) ( 1 135) — V mall caste which derires Hi aaeond trtls from betss; aocs-sd 
fa the manafartars of Iiits« from shells lb members in also mat-malsrs it* m diiw n, and 
Lea; an. 

Buriyi (A) (tOOV— n* farm hm a wida eocsoUlioo, md, proparly ipeakfac, b aot a east* ■Hu' 
at all. Tno»a retamai m k. arc rep srm prolshly Booan, who an natire* f tha proriara | th* aam# 

U also ssad br Oandhahanfki in Bylhat, and by foreijpun wbo tiwla in (tram aod atber article*. 

Birfal (711) — Theore bcaDy th* earpaoter easts of Baba hot many of its messier* has* tain to 
■yrieshnn. 

Rim a Bnhmin (A) (3 095) — Bader tha term Bonn Brahman an Inrisdfl tb* !*"• ^ these 

castot to whom a cool Brahman dedfaes t xm Utor Tbrse persoo* an aUhrr cetiome Brahman* 
who bar* baea decralaJ or matnhar# of tha ea to they serrs who by a fWrioa hi« Lren enatol B-ah- 
aans. Tha rrlim of s«h a carta U obnossly moat rarrliaUe 

BiTui (8) (13 161)— Tha Rani an eshlratoi f tb# fat -rfaa nd Ifa-r pan c**Jrt» to La 

os tba l*nl* of ns y of tbe nrrrs i tb* ^ylfat dirt rial, srhkh renfafa *f the total 

n mler rtnmmted at tbe e-eroi. Tb* Riroi* r* toe-nfars of tha V bs.nl b aid b n* ^rr*^rij 
Brahman t< thei rrint | Ut thar an not rcartaatol ■ th tbar pw tun, and atetoa cor to prt them. 1 c* 
ratet 1 as k rastnas. 

Biori (13 9 1)— A nhi aiac carta af YVftora IY -*1 of me \mn empfa. _*• f *» 

I i cry kw aid tocr c»t l ef icrl and fswh *nj ar* mack aJJtrt I to to ££ dnsh. TU-t n- 
cm I Jo ed ronfart a A~am, li.OOUcf tlcm fcjTtnplccO n rt.*. I an tl toa jlsUit 

BtdiTl (H81)— It lack wort impmiV to l certain wfatl et tb 
r ~rt re 1 la or rediyu T1 1 BcU or small * n ’ - - , 

« M orelt 1 irwtcj »ah tie h nm*. T1 n ty t tL* m .ff rriom-J wl<T « 

Jhwl l tf 1-a^x Id Lahhrm} nr anlwr* yr.lahy BeW fc-lya It tU fr* ere- tan 
maul r of "Taut fij yd h creup. 

Bcbara (3* >— V t tfa <f Ta,d ricri- Cl » d s «Cal *r* 


r<Tf-n rrtarr 1 e cf 
S -rvr wb 
slcr l**l 
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Beldar (270) — An earth-working caste of Collar and Western Bongal They are nkin to the 
Nunins, but will only carry tho earth m baskets balanced on tho head, 159 were censusod on tea 
gardens. 

Besya (A) (1,494) — A title of prostitutes used in Sylhet and Goalpara 

Bhandan (S) (155) — A title applie 1 to indoor sirvanti in Sylhet 

Bhar (14,2b9) — A small Dravidiau caste o£ Western Bengal and Chotn Nagpur, 9,700 wore 
oonsosed on the tea gardens of the province, tho great majority being found in tho Surma Valley 

Bhat (S) (909) — A regpo tablo caste, whose traditional oconpation is that of genealogist ana family 
bal'd In Sylhet they olaim to bo Ksliattnyns, and a certain number hav> probably returned themselvos 
nnner tint uamo , hut though Bnhnnns will take their water, thov will not take fool cooked by them 
Very few llhats wero census d outside the Sy lhct district 

Bhatiya (043) — A term applied in Goalpara to ‘ down river’’ Muhammadans who come to A^sam 
to tndc 

Bhogta (11,019) — Said to he a snb-caste of Kharwar, but in Rnnolu it is a separate oaste 
their traditional occupation is gram- patching, but now-a days the pcoplo are usually labourers and 
cultivators 

Bhotia (7G3) — The majority were consuscd in Kamrup and Darrang, these bomg tho two d’stricts 
between which and Towang (a small pro /incc under the control of Tibet, which touches our frontier 
near Udalgun) and Bhutan tlicro is most trade 

Bhummall (S) (85,235) — Vn indigenous casta of Sy lhct, who are said to bo allied to tho Haris 
The majority of tho caste arc now cidtn at >r<, palanquin boarers, tank exoavatjrs, and so forth In 
18S1 these persons wero n'l shown ns Mali, and the decreaso m numbers at the present oensns, as com- 
pared with 1901 and 1501, is probably duo to an increased use of this term Very few Bhmnmnlis 
.wero ccnsuscd outside the Sylhet district 

Bhuiya (GO, 070) — An aboriginal tribe of Chota Nagpur, which is m great request on tea gardens, 
where 44,110 Bhuiyas wore consuscd They were fiund in considerable numbers m every tea district, 
moro especially m Sibmgir 

BhumiJ (3S,001) — A Dravidmn tribe of Chota Nagpur closely allied to tho Munda They are 
still m a primitive stago of Hinduism, and consume fowls and liqu >r Probably all th Bhumil 
censnsed in the prounco camo to it originally as coolies, and 24,680 were censured on tho tea 
plantations 

Bind (3,260) — A large non-Aryan caste of Beliar and Upper India, who are connected with the 
Numas Their social status is low, and they arc generally omployed as fishermen, earth-workers, and 
daily labourers, 1,073 were consumed on tea gardens 

Binjhia (878) — An agricultural tr.bo found in Pnlamau district. Thoy are still in tho earlier 
stages of conversion to Hinduism, nnd cat fowl and wild pig In Assam they are employed as garden 
ccolics 

Birhor (454) — A small Drnvidian t.ibc of Chota Nagpur, who live in tho jungle m tiny huts 
made of branches of trees, and eke out a miserable living by snaring hares and monkeys and collecting 
Jungle products The Birhors ccnsuscd in Assam have beon imported as gardon coohos 

Bona (B) (21,51 85 — A caste which is peculiar to Assam, and is formed from the offspring of 
Brahman and Ganak widows and their descendants Bona ib said to bo donved from Tan,’ a widow, but 
people prefer to call thomseUes Sat The children of Brahman girls who have attained puberty before 
marriage and so have to bo marned to men of a lower caste are also classed with Bonas It is a 
singular fact .that Bonas nro moro numerous m Nowgong than m any other distnet, though the 
number of Brahmans there is comparatively small 

Brahman (A) (120,015) — The highest of tho three twice-born castos nnd originally the priest 
of tho Aryan community In the olevonth century Balia! Sen, a king of Bongal, institned a careful 
enquiry into tho qualifications of the Brahmans in his kingdom, nnd a certain proportion were found 
deficient m their knowledge of tho Hindu ntual and Lvx in their practice According to ono tradition 
these ignotant Brahmans wore tho ancestors of the greater part of the Brahman community in Assam 
and though their numbers have from time to time been reoruited by priests who were imported from 
India by tho vanous native kings, tho Brahmans of Assam are not so highly organised a community 
.as tho o of Bengal There is no Eulmism, m tho Assam Valley there are no sub-castes, and m Sylhet 
the Itarhi and Bnrendra sub-castes are almost unknown In Lower Assam Brahmans are said to take 
• gadhon when they give their daughters „m marriage, and there is a certain amount of laxity in their 
observance of the rules regarding the gotra See Agradani and Barna Brahman 

Bntrfcial Bamya (B) (9,084) — At tho 1891 consus [this caste was returned under the name of 
Han, which was shown in brackets in 1901 and now disappears the following remarks were recorded 
about them in the 1891 report — 

“ Their position has of late years muclj improved, especially in the Brahmapntra Valley, whore they 
have taken largoly to trade and to working in gold, and many of them now describe themselves by 
euphemistic terms expressive of theso occupations, such as Bnttiyal and Sonnn ” 

Chakma (255)— An important tribe in Chittagong Hill Tracts , nono were enumerated outsido 
Lushai Hills 

Chamar (64,234) — The tanner caste of Bebar and Upper India They aro largoly employed as 
coolies, especm'ly m the Surma Valley, and 38,733 were censnsed on tea gardens They stand at the 
very bottom of the scale in the Hindu social system 

Chasa (4 450)— Tho chief cultivating caste of Onssa, who, though probably of non-Aryan origin 
rank sufficiently high for Brahmans to take water from their hands, 3,598 out of the total were’ 
numerated on tea gardens 
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^ ^ * ri» *“* «- -*!• ■ Mr ert 

”' P “* “ ».«l «u«d« to 

*515)— ThM ca** rrpraeentj the dMeewlint# of a tnb* who wtt* th* dominant 
jwrtath# Uppac Brahmapotra V-OWy b -for* the Ahnna wk> eradud tb*m In th# begfonia* of th* 
J«tb ermtary They are now dirid#d Into Hindu, Abmn, and B<*hl Cbafajaa. ‘ 

(Wfi)— A tribe, who Ur* In tha ha* to th* rath of th* Texpar tad Ncrth Inkhropur 



D*mil (1.311)— A Nrjwlea* ca*ta, who** traditional oeoapition I* tailoring 
Dind (T08) — An oowipaticnal rather than t exit* nun^ 4 tailor 

DtUya <937) — A Mabammadnn fi*hmg ante fn em) In Goalpara, wWr* th*y tr* probably tnurf. 
pant* from Rmgpor oc Mymenslngh. 

D i hia (3) (1 lit)— A dull cut* In Oachtr who tr* mi 1 to bar* found part of an *XBiUbon 
df*patch*d from th* Amm Valley In th* tin 5 of Nar Nmju. TVy thum to bo Koeha* oc ftij- 


Dhannl (SIP)— A ewliiratrag out* c/ Bohar TWt *octal pomUoo {* re*j*wtabt* a* they rank 
with Karan* ml Kurt* tad Brahman* will tak* wator from thjirhinl* j 1*3 w*ro *o«i*a»od oo tea 
garden*. 

Dhiautr (50)) — A ■•etwn of EJhimi In Cbota Nijpnr \ 451 wm crowned on to* garden*. 

DMmir (275) — A IWuri aria, who** traiitkiail ooonpataoa U gain-parching 1 they work at 
•errant* and labooma. 


Dhobi or Dhobi (S) (38,S3S) — Th* Dhobi* ar* th# widwrava «*nt* of Bengal and Orlma, od 
th* Dhobi Urn were*poodi«g e**t# in Bihar | 1 hart amaWmilod thorn, th* nama* ar* o mart 
ah k* and nrrj llule rehtmu eon bo ptae*I p» wparal* flgnrea. Th* *omJ ruaitiow of the eart* I low 
and tb*y mk with Oh in da l and p*ople of th t tU« 1 the dera* aoijrwl m 1901 In Sylbct be* 
dh*f7*oar*J owing to met a*nr • e-mmnaUoa { 10)1 th*y were *a*pe«t*d *f haring r tamed 
them* -ire* In n tnb*T* ai 8odr*» m 8/ihK 

DhoH (8) (11,192)— A f«nrtbxnl oatf* which h*» prmlhly epcaog from th TVnt or K-dhartta. 
They rank ecy low la the *odal amJe and the<r tcedit ocal ooapaUoa k drjwualaj Oaly 1 00 DhoH* 
wer* r*it*aul oat j)* 8ylb*t. 

Dhonl* (10*) — \ II Yimm*d i awt* of errttoa eardm. 

Doinlya (B (1 ^ 17) — V nnxrl race, dr«eadd from SInypbol and th*ir imam liar** j 30 
wero ceunaj in 'btmgxr and 1,54 1 in Latiumpar 

Doudh (10 013)— A dojrodjd Aryan oc rilool Drarldai cad* of Bihar anl Chota Vagpa 
Thru Mail ftatn* U my low anl thy wdl rat pxk, tactoi***, a vl fowl* 1 6 WJ wn omwued 00 tea 
garde- 1, the majority Wog f*ond la th* Scrma k alley 

Oandipa] (8) (973) —A *maU cute which k pneteaEr e»5*ed to 8rth t Oo* theory *f their 
onsln I that tb#y wrr* hHlm*n who war* employed a* gwafJ* on boat* n ngatl g th* ieerr of wedera 
S)lh*t,wh*r* then nard fwmtriy to h* a good deal of nr*r dieoiiy and who rth*o^a*ntly V»k to 
beating a* a profenioo. 

Gindabaoli (8) (1 077) — Th* *ple*-**l]lng drwg^rt, and gro*cr cart* of Bengal. They a-* 
Mtmt m* e Jhd B iiy*« and of lat* y«an hacr take t th* mamiCa*bm *f Jewellery They arr n 
eWm 8 dr m*t* and ar* Indaded am 00 get th* Vabaaakh ; 1 470 wtr* c*a*o«l In flylhet and 330 
In U'mJpora. 

Gmjhn (1M) — A till# of Blajhla* Geode, Khandilt*, Kharwar* lTo*ihar»and *thm th* 
great d --m-* anew 1901 when tWr namtwrod 1 »72 1 da* to «wi nrrar U «om*rabo* 1 yrectJeaD/ 
ad tSo** re< orn. d were hi 8 Ihrt ami noe* were foaad on t* a garden*. 


Garni (1 «()— TW *h*pberd and gsatherl ca t* ef B.-har 

Gaur (1^71)—' Th* wnlLman ca4* cf Or!** 1 thr« evarml h*r* were bnpirted by Ua gar Jena 
winch ettet Jned of them. 

Giro (H) (lit 33 n) — An A mM# tribe whrwohomtl In th* hdl* w Mob hear the!/ tarn* 1 aw 
PI j fur C r * 1 Tlwr nanibcr I* 19)1 wa* 123,117 

Gbirti (174)— A N rpalew eait* cr oh-cMU 

Ohiti (it 111)— A Dr rilun fi»hmg anl ralUTajn- eatt* of CW J,a-r«’ They n A wjtk 
Dam a-vd M <ah not 1-erf an l 1 «■» C r '^ , J ‘ driok - Th*aUa*a«ae-»b* 

e*rte and 1 1^19 ww* eenmwd *n tea pardec*. 

Ohatw*l(*0C3)— ’ ThDliootaearU b*t a tHl* of waar cn.‘-r. «eh m BWamij, KLa/wa 
jUnrCr Wb ha Un hroa-M . the t rorinre a* ga-den .coder. Tb-.wr.wa * 1 ,*rd ly 
ei-CUh ♦( th* n amber how mlt01ewr.pt mere -*!< <1 ■eiatr'er In f -r f bewJ **&**», 
1 c.<i d net di*c wer th* rt*l ea»te of the »w *h*wn, a* they wm Igtwnat f th* tr- m»e«- 

ei.-i. {4 f to) — Tt* ecwhefd ea>te of 1 Jn. I* T bar they rwk * a chan la** tr+a 
I Pmx.l llcr.^r^I below r 7 '; 1 if 9*?^ 

nr*!«rVt* ll.b *t*i>!aed cf ronty and Ul Awn *J ll t e«t fi« " 
y^TOcnU* the Braljs potra (iSy are ntbal! aT f nigtm aal oJf * 1^* tf t 
p aniCac’-arne t* cf th* petTmce 
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Gond (51,572)— A Dravidinn tnbc of the Central Provinces, who come to tbs prov.nee as coolies 
I have referred to their great increase in paragraph 127 

Gorait (3,547) — A caste of Ranolu and Palamau, whose traditional oeonpation is rnnsic and comb- 
mating They eat beef and pork, and indulge freely in liquor, 2,500 wore censused on tea gardens 
Gosain (164) — Not a caste, but tho title of Hindu missionaries or preachers , 90 were censused in 
Knmrup 

Grahabipra (Ganak) (21,430) — Tho agitation m the Brahmaputra Ya’ley, where Gnnnlcs hold a 
much higher position than in tho Surma Valley and Bongal, lead to tho nloption of the new title Gm- 
linbipre In Bengal they aro known as Aoharji or Daibajna Brahmens, but apparently the high caste 
Brahmans of tho Brahmaputra Valley objeot to the uso of their title 

Guna (Godia) (HI) — Tho confectioner caste of Orissa and a sub caste of Mallahs m Bihar pro- 
bably ttoao censured are Mallahs from their distribution, Cachar and Goalpara containing (be majority 
Gurung (2 1,2 41) — One of tho best of tho fighting tribes of Nepal Thoy nro found m overy dis- 
trict of the province, but are most numerous m the Kliasi and Jaintia Hills, where a Gurkha regiment 
is stationed 

Hajong (S,2S8) — Tho homo of this tribe is tin Giro Hills and tbe submontane traots of Sylhet, 
{*,, 492 persons liming boon censused in the former and 1,541 in tbe latter district In ISO l, tho 
Ilajong language and the Ilnjong tribe Mere both said to bo of Bodo origin, bub subsequent investi- 
gations ha\o revealed that the Hajong language is akin to Bengali. 

Hajam (2,913) — The barber caste of Bihar Taeir status is good, and Brahmans take water 
from their hands 

Halwai (1,350) — The confectioner caste of Behar Their soc al position is good and Brahmans 
will take water from their hands They are found in small numbers in most of tho districts of the 
province, where they are probably serving as shopkeepers 

Hari (S) (5,538) — A moniat and s^avengoring caste of Bengal 

Hira (B) (10,351) — The caste is said to bo a functional offshoot from tho Namnsndra or Chandal 
The Hires are potters, the men bringing tho clay and taking the pots to market, and the women 
fashioning them, not with the pottw’s wheel, but by laying on tho earth in stnpB Hires drmk and 
6moke vnth Chandals, and give them their daughters m marriage, but will not take a Chnndalm to wife 
tbcm-elvc* Tho inereare in their numbers is due to more ncourate enumeration than in 1901 

Jaladha (B) (0,709) — In Darrang these pcoplo are said to bo a degraded clare of Kachan, but 
thoy claim to be sup' nor and not inferior to that tnbc. According to Mr Allon Jaladbas nnd Kacha- 
ns do not, as a rule, mtcr-marrj, nnd when ihej do, they have to perform jiraschi, the wife taking the 
cisto of her husband In Gonlpara, where tlio majority of Jaladbas aro found, they are said to have 
taken taran, and to havo a Brahman and a Nnpit. 

Jat (135) — Either n sub-caste of Goalas, or an ngncnltural casto of the Punjab 
Jatapu (753)— A civihred section of the Kbonds in Madras they wero enumerated only m tea 
gardens in Sibsagar and Lakhunpur 

Jhora (703) — A small caste of Chota Nagpur behoved to bo a sub-tnbo of Gonds tho name is 
also used as a title by Kovvats in Behar, 012 acre eetisnsed on tea gardens 

Jolaha (7,207) — A Muhammadan weaver caste 72 were returned ns Hindus tho majority were 
censused m Sylhet and Goalpnra 

Jugi (A) (169,097) — A weaving caste whoso origin is obscure, and who are touted with much 
contempt by tho pure Sudra castes In the Surma Valley thoy stylo themselves Nath, and claim 
descent from Gorakshanath, a devotee of Gorakhpur, who is said to have been an incarnation of Siva 
On the strength of this ancestor, the Jugis bury instead of burn their dead, nnd frequently pose as 
sannynsis in Cachar they nro making great efforts to ri-o in tbe social scale, and aro discarding 
widow remarriage In tho Brahmaputra Valley the casto contains five subdivisions, the Sapmelas or 
snake-charmers, the Katams, tho Polupohas, or roarers of silkworms, the Duliyas or palki-bearers, and 
the Tbiyapotas, who bury their dead upright tbe Katams usually bum their dead, nnd the Jugis of 
Goalpare are taking to rofapt marriage 

Kachan (B & H) (230,102) — A section of the great Bodo tribe, which atone time seems to 
have been in occupation of a large part of tho valley of the Brahmaputra See Endlo's Kachans 

Kahar (11,706)— A cultivating and palanqmn-bcanng casto of Behar, who in Bengal innk m 
the social seal, with Kurmis and Goalas, Brahmans taking water from their hands, bnt accordin'!- to 
Bis'ey many of them eat fowls, and thty are much addicted to liquor , 3,703 were eonsused on° tea 
gardens, mostly in tho Surma Valley 

Kaibartta (A) (131,263)— According to Risley no serious attempt can be made to trace tho 
origin ot the Kaibartta, but he suggests ns a plausible hypothesis that they were amongst tho earliest 
inhabitants of Bengal, and occupied a commanding position there, and that the Kewats wore a branch 
of tho same tnbe which settled in Behar, gradually became endogamous and adopted a Hindu nnme 
In Kamrup tho nnmes Kevret and Kaibartta seem to bo interchangeable, but, as the Nadiyals want 
to be known as Kaibarttas, the Kewats are discarding the name The Kaibarttas are divided into two 
functional groups, which for all intents and purposes are separate castes, tho Chasi nnd the Jaliya but 
this distinction is prnohcally confined to the Snrma Valley, where, as in Bengal, the Chasi Kaibarttas 
were permitted to return themselves as Malnsbyas Closely allied to them i B the Hnlwa Das caste 
which at first wish to be identified with the Mahishyas, but there was a split some years an- 0 am ] m ' 
of tho Halwa Dases kept aloof from the Mahishyas In Eastern Bengal there was no such difference 
of opinion and the whole efforts of the caste were directed to secure their dist notion from the Jabva 
Kaibarttas In defence to the want of unanimity m Sylhet Government decided that thou°\h the 
Halwa Dases should be included m the total of the Mahishyas, their number should be shown separately 
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CHAP II.— CAtTE. 


Xm. DalortraW, mrhj to tto m^gt rf a , dmrtko, u_ 
!*" V" ”? u» “ Olutbca^ whm. tt» Srlh.1 i£p. 


Halwa Dum do not now 


r“ ■* the net* otruxi*- l^atreogth of th* tlire* fcdm i M *] 


Pwhaj* they will tare mad* o 


e Bylhat a£p* wwo *ortrd, and Urn 
thdr dHforeaeoi with th* Mahlih- 


*0.*A ahwMt ill ta LU BraJuaagitn Valhy 
Sm* } «hwt «1 h Pama T«D*y 


ErOartta 

MuUn [Ckui Elicit*} 

Jahja hadartta 

Kallt* (B) (itl,M 2 ) -TVi w much nnewrtafaty w to ib* cngTa of tW* emtt. The wwiLir 
rqJuatKn W that Kaltuira Kaiatrijw who, flenag from th* wrath of Paraaa fl»m 
thon* east* and tbor perww in tha Wit, of A***m aal tit, tbna called Kd fapta. Other tfwrU 
art that they ara Kayaathaa degraded for haring taken to puftiratwr aa rqJanaUoo which In rfjdf 
•ejraa aonwhat imnotohl*. The nwt pboriht* niggaatwc a tlal they re tha remain, cl aa Aryan 
ainoy who xtuad la Aaeam at a hmi whoi th. fnocdoeu] ea itm win .til unknown ta Bengal and 
that l ho word Kalita wao originally tpplud to «D Aryan* who wert not Bmimnaa. 8 e# paragraph 
113 on om*o gorenuoent. 


Kiln (3 031)— A .nb-e*at* ol T*Ea. 

Kalmr (1 150) — A Bqunr-mlling and trading m*to of B*W Thou rrml atato* it low and 
Brahman. wffl not taka water from ther hand. 1.3S3 wera eenaomd on tea gardaot 

Kimar (B) (J3AS3) — According to Biolsy th* metal working earto of Bengtl ad Beinr wl» 
ara dutfrguhad from the Lobar* by net oonflniag thocnalrea to Iron m the malwid of their art. 
In B-ngnl and Bahar tU*r water ■ taken by Brahuani. No leaa than 11,133 v -a employ*! 

aa garden coojea, bat they ari indigenca m Syfbet. 

Kami (1,333) — -IS* blaakrarith eaata at NapaL 31>*y ara fownd fa acnall rmm Wi fa Mtrbr rrerr 
dlitnet tn th# Pi u? luce. 

Kandh (5 138) — A Drarilian tribe of one of the tributary State* ol Orfaea, CanwM for tha ryrta- 
matio and brotal maaoer in which they oaed to taenfloe hmmn baeng* to enaora .naaeaafnl h*rr*«t* t 
4,5) 3 were ewiaoaad co tea garden*. 

Kanda (1,033) — A grain parching carta of Ban pal and Behar where thay nak anth Koin* an 1 
Ooalaa, u Brahmin* taka watxr from thair hand. 1,17-1 wwe eanwmd on tm gardena, moetly fa tha 
Sorma Valley 

Kanaari (352)— The braw eaate of Bengal. Ihacr aodal pcaltiao ia reapaetabh. 

Kaora (S'W)— SwfnaWda tlwy are a mh-eaate of Dare 

Kapall (8)— (1 501)— A wearing eaate who ara peictiaaTy etmfload to tha Syfha* diitrUt. Thor 
■orfal IpoaatJoo is low and Hrmhmara do not taka their water 

Kajraria (1 11)— A gipay mat* from tha baited Prormea j tlwy bag atad, and deal hi poeiei t th* 
woman make l»«keta. 


Kiur (1,445) — A eaate, prohihJy of Draraliaa origin, who are twnd fa tha tribotiry Sfatea of 
Chcta Kagpcr j BW wera canxaaed tm tea gardana. 

Kayutha (A) (31,607) — The writer e»*ta, which a Indlgaaou* to Syihet, and tbera *r# a cartx'a 
sum bar of genuine Braijniputra Valley K raW-k j», thrmgh I m faelfaad to thin k that tha eomlderabla 
proportien of th* ao^allad Kaieta ara only Kalita, who bar. rura fa tha wcell In tha trahmajatra 
VaLey the Kayaatha* ar* begin niog to adopt th* aad thread, but wear h rary hort | Wt thla fudiloo 
ha. not yet .praad to the Snnn* Valley and tha Kayaathaa do not attempt to poao aa Kchattriyai, 
though occ u p y ing good po aiti ou fa aoeiety Thay fatermarry with Iiaidya fa the Pom* t alley 

Kewat (91 T7T) — Sea radar Kafbaritt* KewaU ara jaaetical’y cmifaed to the Brahma patra 
V allay and thrir anmber haa faremaad krgaly for th* maon. gireti fa para-rtaph 110. 

Ktadxl (4^03) — Apow Oriam earf* who work a* labourer*! they hare been imported by taa 
garden*, which contain 3,159 of the t o tal . 

Khunbtl (MM) — One of the fighting tribe* erf Napal 

Kbaatl (B) (1 383) — A Shut triha, who bar* withal ta the aoaatry to tha Death and aa* *f lb* 
Iahbicnpnr dhtnet. 

TTVan dlit (1^ 7) — A colt I rating cart* of Ortam, who ha a been brewg b t to thl peoTmca u 
eooBet, 1113 hiriag been a m a n awl co tea garAn*. 

Kh2ndllw*l (1*0) — A trading earie rimOar to th* Agarwa a. 

Kbarfa (It 3-f) — A Drarklim triha of Cbci* '-agpoe rapfayrd m wile, S^ll tamj 

Lean rears *cd oo tea gardena. 

Klttrr»r(7 07l)— ADrariliantrihaaf OwfahagpaiampliyadMgarJaa coJI.ij 4181 *rr 
ctmtnarrlcd on tm ertahn 


Kill (i/ll I)— On* erf the be* cf tfce Cgllmz Irib*. erf hrfaL 
Khul (H) 0tt*^9l)— Tl* trile rAo Sir* the Kh»*l and lainj* 1113a 
TTrr*, Lyng-^"*® “th" trilea. Sec Gcrdm KIm s 

Khatlk (131)— A low altrraJny ea*ta *t B--hir win rank GUl# U riat than th* Jfatahir 
Kbawxndhir (114)— A t tic of Molommalao tc* Wro 
Nhiwii (100) — Ua f Dhi at ' " ^ ‘* ,u '**’ 


a th tha Syr; es* 


sd Krwatii H U aio the aairt of tL» »t» carta of Nfjwl 


Etta (Kkyea) (fM)-\ mcV prWrrtny r«i«J t Oxalpar. an ! Kannp tlqr nj* l * 
tnefa M with Kalita, in 1501 they aowrffa* ciirn- K*uta wjmao whi tU / iw " *“ 

Kibtu wdl r-st n. with them. 
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Kob (3C) — This tribe was ccnsuseil in Manipur it is a Sinn tribe 

Koch (B) (237, 'ITS) — According to Mr Gait, “ the name in As-am is no longer tha* of n tnl*o, 
but rather of a Hindu caste into which nil converts to Hinduism from the different fnl'cs — Kachan, 
Garo, Ilajong, Lalung, Mikir, etc , arc a traittel on 'conversion In Assam, thc-cforc, it Eeem=, for the 
present at any rate, desirable to treat the Koch as allied to the Bodo, and through them as a bnnch of 
the Mongolian stock ” They rank as a clean Sudra caste m the Upper Brahmaputra Valiev and 
Brahmans will take water from their bands, but thor portion is not so good m the centra) and western 
districts, as in Sibsagnr and Lahhirapur Animists who are converted to Hinduism retain their tnb <1 
names, and do not think it nc-cssary to protend to be Koches There are various subdivisions of the 
Koeli caste, through which the f imily of a convert passes in successive generations 

Koin (14,000) — A cultivating caste of Bohar and Chotn Nagpur Their socn’ position is respect 
ablo, and Brahmans will tiko vvvtor from their hands In Assam they arc employed as coolie?, and 
0,970 wero consnscd on tea gardens 

Kol (d,SDS) — A generic term applied to Mnndas, Oraons, Bliumij and Khanas, 3,309 were emu 
merated on tea gardens 

Kora (3,839) — k Dravndian caste of earth-workers in Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal , their 
social position is very low, and in Chota Nagpur they are said to eat beef, pork, an j fowls , 3, 332 w._n> 
cimsused on tea gardens 

Korwa (3,59 1) — A Dravidnn tribe of Palamau Tbev have only recently entered the pale of 
Hinduism, though in Assam only a small number returned themselves as Amnnsts, 2,7C3 were cen- 
1 sused on tea gardens 

Ksbattriya (H) (260,541)— This is tho caste returned by practically all Mampun IT tndu= In 
1901 they were shown under Khatri, which is the title of u mercantile cas‘c of the Paujib Their 
distribution has been discussed in paragraph 128 See Hod^on’s Met that 

Kuki (H) (77,190) — A lull tnbo alnn to the Lusliau most of whos settlements are to he fmnd 
) in Ciclmr, Naga Hills and Manipur The sub sc> tion» of the tribe are shown in an appendix to Table 

' XIII 

Ktunbat (A) (27,913) — The potter caste, which in Bengal is one of the member- of Urn Xahnrokh 
They are most numerous in Sylhet whore 12,1 1G were ecm>u=ed, and Karri nip, v\ here 7,fll w or' enumera- 
ted , but, ns pointed out by Mr Gait, it is doubtful whether in the Brahmaputra V illcj the Kumhar- 
is not merely a Kalita wdio has taken to pottery, 2,705 Kumlnrs were ccnsused on tea garkn c 

Kureshi (S) (332) — A Muhammadan tribe in Sylhet, who trace their descent to Knrc-h of Mecca, 
one of tlio ancestors of Muhammad The decrease m their number.* is presumablv due to manv of 
them liav mg returned themselves as Sheikh 

Kurmi (2t,520)—A large cultivating saste of Upper Tnba, Bdwr and Chota Nagpur In 
Bohar the social status of the Caste is resp ctablc, but in Chota Nagpur thev eat fowl* and ti Id rat'-, 
and are much addicted to liquor, so that Brahmans do not take vvate- at their hand° Tney nre 1 ir ( o.h 
employed as coolies in Assam, and 11,513 wore censured on tea gardens 

Knsiari (S) (1,99‘>) — The Kusiari nre a caste indigenous to Svlhct, who are said to be eillel after 
the river of tlut name, though the connection of ideas is far from clear Thur complexion i- com rlh 
dark, and the> aro supposed to be descended from some lull tnb' They an. industrious, pugnacious an 1 
well-to-do, and have increased by about 50 per cent since 1002 

Kwi (3) — A Shan or Burmese tribe, three member- of which were found in Manipur 

i Lakher (3,017) —A section of Taushais see Lieutenant Colonel's note n‘ the end of tin- "losrarr 
they were found only m Lu>hai Hills. 

Lalbeg! (4G9) — A sweeper caste 

Lalung (B) (39,219) — A tribe probablv of Bodo origin, who inhabit the routlnm portion of (ne 
Nowgong district Most of the tribal leuend- represent them ns moving from the Kln-i and T until 
Hill- to the plains, as they disapproved o J the ruling of the Kln'i chiefs that lnhorUaitn -Imild ,, 
through the female Another quaint tradition =ay- that they ongioaliv lived neir Dmnpar, but im c I 
into tlio Jaintn Hills be esenpo from the ncccsutv of nnviaing tno Kachan king with -lr tf-\ ,[ 
human milk every dag, this being an article of dtj to which he was much a la h 1 1l~ ink i* 

divided into a number of clans, wlio-e name* suggest a tot mi'tic origin, and all of which, ( vec J to 
Masorang, aro exvgamons The Lalung rclignn i« of the usual knuni tic t> pe and in ’'he ttm' of 
the \=snm ILayas thev are saul to have sacrific'd eight human victims annnallv t » t! 't- go 1 T m 3 - t 
now recovenng from their decimation by kala-aaar Tlic Pepu'y Comtms loair rejor'-^tln 'Is- < - . 
riism to believe tint they are losing by con vers on to iltndui-m on coivcr-on th , k ,, - - p 
Koelies 


T . At 
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CHI? XL. — CASTE. 


Ltalttl (H) (80 413)— For n account cf tb* Lnahal tribe*, w t he Not* by Llenteuvat-C-Wl 
Cole, LA^ appen<Ud to thi* ehoptir their *ab-*ectlje* an *hown m in pppendixto T»U* \I1L 
L T*S BOB (Hi (1,OT3) — A tribe in tb* wot rf thn Khari HEUi ace Gordon • Kl n*. 

. P°^ of *K TOQ P * lod J-Chm.ee tribee , »3 J!**fc* we* erwevd 

in tb* I*uh*i HiHi the remainder were probably pence* wbo l*d *om* freen Chittagoeg to til* 
■ornefl a* eo^ki in European hcm**l»ldj. “ 

(B) ( 44 S i>— A nxm * ***** b J K*rf»ri oenvari* to Hod frm I have anoWmtid 
than with tb* Koeho. 3/W1 ware tenwan d in Ikmrg ^ 


H*h»r» (8) (I WO ) — X Ul* a wd by Kahan, whoa* trmdibowj oecnmOon t* r*l Id-henna** 
v«y ft? Jlaha-u ar# fcxmd cate le Syflet, kit a oJa^dajU* n mb*r of tie carta eeem t h to 
returned thtmaOr** amply t Knkxra i tkxn i* aUadj dwstvre in thi aarnbar retain* \ rtnre 1S9L 
Htheiti ( 910 )— Atrnl oge**t* f North jru India loajy *Ti*l ta tie Arifwnl ul OtwJ i 
tb*y wwe all erreured in tb# Brahmapotia Valley 

Mnhll (3/74)— A DrandoLa enrt* ofUboarer fownl in Cbota Nigpwr ni Western It»-aL 
Tbecr *oaial paaiiko i* low and thay rank with tb* Uanru and Donilb*; 5 1 10 w*r* eaunaj oo tea 
garden *. 

Hnhimil (8) (77,179) — A Mohanttnalan flaber ea>t« of Syttet and Caebar 
Hid (r 695)— A Dnndttn eultiTitiiig cart* of tb* Rajmokd hill* In Bihar They ar« a® ploy sJ 
u moltM n A ham, and 4,781 were eearoied on t* ginlen*. TT»r aonal poritloa t» low 

Hilt (Binrla) (160) — Probably thi mm a* lia), according to RhUy 130 war* aroaowd ac tea 
gar Jena. 

Mall (A) (14/34) — Properly maldog thb aut* h rmploTed oo the preparatno of gariinlt, anl 
i Bengal i* mrindad arnoogat th* Nabaankh, let the BbrinmiJM of the Srm A alley «4«im lb* ntn*. 
See under Hh ru n mail and paragraph* 116 and 117 above. 

Xallah (4/106)— A title polled to boninuc of rariocu carte*, tb* m Jorlty of whoa wen nwJ 
in Goal para I Kara fneiuded 1M Gonrb • in tb* total 

Mala (8) (10/37) — V flahre eori* tall re® m* to 8yiiet, Tanking b* err th* Kalbartta. 

Mai piharta (3 533) — A Drandian trib* of th* Sintal Pargino* i 1,930 wer* ceurmd on ta 
garden*. 

Man (H) (160)— Tb* Aawiio*! rrm* for Borain*e Of Shan, under which Dan* the iTan* w*r 
•otored in 1691 Tbe majority of Him w*re fersad m Garo I III la, when* they form a mail mlony 
Uft behind by th* Borma<e invader* when eempalled t rctlr* before oar troop*. 

llanrar (7 110) — One f tb* lighting c«*te* of Nepal they are mo.t nameroai la Khori and 
Jamba LLlU, whr* tbera ra Gurkba rttlment 

Minjhi (1 661)— A title n*el by boaimm and by Sant*!*, Bigdla, and nnnwvoQ* other c«1rv j 
1/31 ilanfhn «-*r cminaed oo tea garden 

Maratka (3V1)— V Dawanoart* raprwmted In tie 111th Maratia*, a wiag 0 f which wa 
*titkm*d at Dirogyrh. 

Katak (B) (0 110} —The cam* fwmerly given to an old dimlon of th* apprT Brakm potra 
Vail*/ Iving between tb* Nc» IXhmg the Brahro pn tin ami th* amt hem hills and tin* oeloJuR 
Demiy tio whol of tb* Lakhi®!* 1 * drvtnct th* mth bank. Ttii* tra-t f eormtiy wav oeenpwd hr 
th* fJ lower of tbe M -amarta Chjaain who at tb* eai of tbo 13th cent ary hid rl*en *i» oat tb* Ah in 
K j an 1 Mt ap an hkUpadent ruler *f tberr own. ITbcn th 8 ognhov began t* rati isji \ »aei 
tbe foa ad thnt the Movnnriae off -rrl rtero-T reetetmee th th* other Aiunr* d enll* I tbctn 1* 
eoaeoiocne* Matak, or atrong and th* namr of tb* pc >p wn than ppH*d t tb* eowntry In which 
th*y lived. AttheprMMt d*y th* t rm denote* *crt mtbw th* ra 1 or adfonallty Tb* 
nr»j inty *f tb* Uatmk* are Akwna, Chntiva* nd D >«* > but tbwv are a eeriaia number of R*Bt*s 
Kewat and korh*e among^ them All of the** e»- 1*« tverpt the Ihwna, are *ahl to J tor-m rrr 

f urt which howa tie loo*^r*v of tbe reatri't «»* of cade In Aaevn. Tbe cry l ir re bercare hi If l 
kintw 1901 I* da* to three carti* not retamlag tbrl real nama* are Mon*. 

MiUlik (TTnlyi) (4 1-7)— l Dnri Lon e*< of ' r cetera IWngil anl ir bbu-a. Thy h 
r 3* nmol tbemwirr' II wlfl I bat n flmi wdl tok* wiUr fevn their hviJ 3 Tld were 

etnwwed oa ten girden* 

Mayra (5) (1 133)— Tb* ooofoetloper cart) of B regal wh are njlgewn fn th* 8 inn* \ alley 
They are member* of tbe 'fabvnkh and In Sytb*t gooJ Brahma wrv e tbri price *, 

N«h (B) (Ot/Wfl)— The Uri *r ppirently H tied with ti* kaehari tnbe bat tb* ava* I 
m*tk-iHr tmfiarl t tbeOoalpvad trwt »*- pirogv rbi il« ml 117 ak-vv 
Mlhtar (70fl) — V bread* f ll»ri who remora night* riL 

Mlrflr (B) (103077)— Atrfb* fa prenlor t* Uu UnScapatn \aDey are jaragnph 118 «t 
and Stack wl Lymll J II 

Mir! (B) ( 7 791)— Th-r* ea b* Ttt! donU that the Mlrie re cl >*riy or. *et*l wflh the \Ure» 

,U S?— in !lIS, "tW a ti- IT. . ^ " J , lk “ 'ft. *' " ft 

u, IS. pUn t) nap. I~n It. T W ‘' , L, J? ?" ! ^ ' U , 

Sir C« 1 h Lniit «o U' i .Irt ^ c~»«J J " > fc »> 1 ‘ 1 ' 

^ hn;i her. 'I* Ik. »n.l*r I tk. MIH . lb J li k h Ir.1 
that there m th ointlBaol rmtalgnt rei from tl hiri 

HlnMkari (8) (9 t) — \ f octimJ ntbre th ■» cart* tv- lootm *1 “ r 

gtorr ly ilohomm^Li-i, who bre ly h«t g Th title I ^ ,. 

Jllthnl IB) (£71)— \ trlre m tl* n rthrev t f wtw* *4 7 iljJmpo- e-ijp.e.1 1. Ire V * U t 


■Jfi* ate* o» »Ws, ne» 
TV n tc k. 


•tYn'.tkrti wb-tre. th ir net Lk«re t) \Urs ni 


*Jy nliej U U 
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Horan (B) (1,405) — According to Mr Gait, a distinct tribe, but the Laklumpur officers describe 
them as an off-shoot o£ the Matak sect Tlio increase m their number since 1901 xs due to castes ot 
the Matak, or Moran sect, not returning their real names 

Mona (B) (1,582) — The descendants of Muhammad >n prisoners taken captive when Turbuk was 
defeated nnd killed at Silghat in 1510 AD At the present day Mona seems to be almost, synonymous 
with brazier No Morias have roturned themselves now as Hindus, on account of the efforts of Muham- 
madan p re tchers to lead them back The majority were eensused m Sibsagar and Darrang 

Mucin (13,097) —The leathor dressing caste of Bengal They were in all probability originally a 
branch oE tho Chamnrs, though they now profess to look upon tho latter ns a separate and interior caste 
The social position of Muehis is very low, 2,t>o7 were cemused on tea gardens 

Much (14*0) — A title used by Binds, Bagdis 'Koras and Oraons , 133 were found on tea gardens 
lYTn khi (B) (2,718) — A small cade practically confined to Kvinrup, whose traditional occupation 
is lime burning It hns been suggested that they are a sub caste of the Kooh, but it is doubt.nl 
whether this view is correct 

Munda (91,208) — A Dravidian tribe of Cl iota Nagpur, largely employed as coolies , 53,109 wore 
eensused on tea gardens The great majority of Mundas in Assam returned themselves as Hindus 

Mnnyan (1,027) — Saul to be connected with the Mallahs or Kewats they come from the upper 
banks ot the Ganges G54 were ceusused on tea gardens 

Murmi (2,951) — A Nepalese cade, who-e traditional occupation is cultivation, though a certain 
number are serving m tho Military Police of the province 

Husahar (14,2S1) — A Dravidian cultivating caste of Bebar connected with the Bhmya. Their 
social status is very low , 9,5S1 were found on the tea estates of tho province The decrease in their 
numbers is probably doe to more accurate enumeration 

Nadiyal (B) (08,350) — The fishing caste of the Brahmaputra Valley, who in occupation and 
status seem to correspond to the Jaliya Katbarttas of the burma Vitll-y Ihey are cleanly in their 
habits, and vorj particular in their observance of the Hindu religion They strongly object to the use 
of the term Dorn, as they are afraid ot being confounded with the sweeper caste of Bengal. They are 
now shown separately from Doms and Patois, though it seems probable that they are members of the 
Dom tribe, who emigrated to Assam before tho Dom caste had been assigned tho degrading - functions 
performed by them in Bengal 

Naga (H) (220,033) — I have molnded under tins general head the various Naga tnbes found in 
the hills that bear their name and in North Cachar and Manipur See Hods on’s Naga Tribes of Main- 
pur Tho details of tho sub sections are given in an appendix to Table XIII 

N agarchi (S) (3,588) — Muhammadans who act as drummers, 3,172 wore censuicd m Sylhet and 
the rest in Cachar 

Naiya (3,940) — A small Dravidian ousto of Bhagalpur , molnded with Mauhk, q v 
Namasudra (A) (172,753) — A fishing and boating caste, who according to Mann are sprang from 
the illicit intercourse of a Sudrv man with a Brahman woman, and are thus the lowest of the low , 
but within the last ton years tho N amosudras of Bengal hav e made great efforts to rise and hove im- 
proved their position immensely In deference to their wishes tho old title Chaudal or Choral has now 
been dropped , in the Brahmaputra Valley the latter name is as yet in vogue, but only about 12 per 
cent of the community were enumerated there, vuh paragraph 12b 

Napit (A) (SG,8G8) — A clean Sudra caste of barbers, from whose hands Brahmans take water, 
which is included amongst the Nahasakh Their services are indispensable to the orthodox Hindu, a 
fari; which 13 said to make them somewhat independent in their manners They are indigenous in 
Sylhet, but m tho Assam Valley Napits generally belong to the Kalita caste 

Nat (A) (5,143) — Tho dancing oiste of Braga 1 Nat hoys aro in great requisition m Sylhet, in 
the Brahmaputra Valley the Nat is usually a Kalita 

Newar (1,777) — This is the name of a nationality rather than a caste and represents the inhabi- 
tants of Nepal prior to tho Gurkha conquest of 17b8 

NiKan (S)(1,G3I) — A Muhammadan caste of fishermen and fish sellers, praotically confined to 
Sylhet 

Nora (B) (3 IS) — A small Shan colony found m the Sibsagar district 

Numa (14,358) — A Dravidian caste of Behar and Upper India, who come to this province to work 
as navvies they are not quite so numerous as m 1901, when there was a good deal of railway construc- 
tion in progress 

Oraon (28,583) — A Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, much m request as coolies Their social 
status is very low, as they are most promiscuous feeders , 11,59S Oraons were eensused on tea gardens 
Oswal (1,53G) — A wealthy and respectable trading caste of Behar and Upper India The great 
majority were eensused in the Assam Valley, where they and the similar caste', Oswal and Sarao^i 
are known under the geneno name of Kayah ° ’ 

Pahan (150) A name used by both Ghasis aud Saraogis As 124 Pahans wore eensused on the 
tea gardens, they probably belonged to the former caste 

Pan (Panika) (17,032)— A low weaving, basket-making and servile caste of Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa Their social status is very low, as thev oat beef and pork. Pans come to this province as 
coolies, 14,556 being enumerated on tea gardens 

Pasi (6,943)— A Dravidian caste of Behar employed chiefly m the Surma Valley as garden coobe= 
Patia, Patial or Patikar (A) (1,190) — Patia is the name of the caste m the Brahmaputra 
Valley, where it is practically confined to Nowgong, aud where their original occupation was mat- 
mahmg, but they are said to havo abandoned it for agriculture Elsewhere the caste is known as Patial 
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CHAP XL CASTE- 


P>tl» (1.ISS) — Ktim of dkririncoojlngjt,, 8!0 m traarf b Kump. 

10 ““ “fc|” datrirt Inn Un;I, r 
1Wh tmbaJ “* “**" k *“• ■*"* 1Ml “ PPioUj d- to mo£ 

n (ft^o 1 )— A -nltfrmtmg HD tribe from Vhagftfabn A£*hj M^xn I tW wn itul 

*H «n*n*ai oo tea gudana in SIbaagar uj IkkbimpaT 1 

TotW7«]S B bttoSllr S ““ t * brU ' Infold 

RjJ'bmri (B) (133 0 8)— AoanEng to Ur Gait, tha BaJWri k a Koeh or IfcdL who l»i 
unreal that titk on amenta to Hmdakm 118 114 Bajbu^ wm eewnied in Ot»l para. Like 
roojrt prooc* whu do not £wl qutta «ure of thru po^Loo, they are t«t rnrtknkr In maUon 5 ribujtte 
and art keen ad rotate* of infant mamage- 

Eajbhxr (3,405) — An up-oomtry owrie, erep’oytd ohlaij- fai tin Soma Valley a* gtnta coofire. 
Bajpnt ((Jhiattri) (27 CTO) — Tha mCtary and bndboUing arete ef fiortban India, who Ala 
to ba the madam repreaentatrre* of tbe Kahattnya*. 

Bajwar (*,434)— A Drandron odti rating e«ta of Behar WmUrn Bangil and Cbota Nagpur 
• eat towla, bat not beef and pork, and i ebum to rank abort tha Baork 6 077 were ctamxxi cn 


iUttnlir (NjrnlAr) (IDS) — A anb-ouie of Biafya* h Bahar an 1 XJoiitd Prorlaec*. 

Bantla (4,846)— A cohiretmg mate of Cbota Nagpur 3,07 1 ware armmarital on tm garden*, 
Sadgop (1,891) — A enltiretmg Wj of Bengal, whiab 1» iadndad In tba baboaalh j tbeir inerasao 
ainca UI01 m ana to Goalaa ret urn ing tboraaelre* a Swdgop*. 

Blh*r (119)*— An An imat * jongk triba of Onaaa thay were all eaatuial on tea garden* and all 
eirrpt 6 m fukbimpar 

Salyxd (A) (14,010) — A branch of tbe Muhammadan eomtnanity who Aim dearest from AH, 
aoo in-Lrw of il uhammniL Thir oetcp/ a food poaitioc in aoeiety bat it k dnabtfal if all who m 
ratowal tbemaalTie* hare a claim to tbe btla. 

Baloi (B) (9,384) — A mltireting deut matt of tba Brahma }*ih* Valle r practically eow Erred to 
Kamnrp nth amoll omflow m Darnng A aobdirlaloa ef tba eaata called tba Pat Sain rear tba 
p*t nra and the onlma-y Sa A deefina oo tba acoant to int,-f -marry with then. 

Bannjail (314) — A general nama for rafigioe* r^tw 

Binthal (60 008)— A larga Drerebma tnba in grmt rrpaart aa garde* eoolle* t are paragraph 1*7 
for tbe p parent dearea* a tbeir nambere i 32 449 ware ca**a<aJ o tm gardraa, 

SarUefit (LI 03) —A marrentile caite of Uppjr India, alEai to tba Oawnk aid Apanrala. Only 
48 were ream red in tbe Bnrm* ^ alley 

Barkl (377)— TTia eabbler ea<e f Nepal. 

Samikar iB) (770) — Tbe goldsmith caata f Bengal 647 were teoaoed b tha Sanaa VaDey 
I bare abown tbe* aejwrataly fr^to Soaar 

Eirar (3,914) — A Drandka triba if Orkm, Cbota Nagpor Madraa aal tba Central IWiaete j 
3,101 wen canansed on gmrdena. 

RbaKe ( 4 ) (J| t^-0) — Arcardlog to Bealey a enb-earia of Soane, who 1 a pm »p tbeir tro<J! 
t axial orenp tkm of relling wtue ami takao to other prufeeaaxia. Tkiy olXalned tbe permit don of 
OorernaKot to be abowa a* Fbaboa o«ly bat thk did not pearrat tbj Soar from returning tbetwlrre 
abo a SWJna and tba remit U that I cannot prwantee that &pjcc-ariVr» are not behalnl [a tbe tAal 
Thn agitalb* waa eanfiaed to tb« Snraia ^ aBer wbero 37 1UI of tba total were footaL In tba Brab- 
raarotra \ oIW tba bdlgraou* Slnbi are kroarn aa < *a«% In Bylbet nnny Stwhaa «>iy powtiona 
of wealth and tnfloanoa and oUam both brUacToma and beUre from aaaonpt tbe blaber ewta though 
tbe latter of coam aink to tbe krd of tbe eaata Into which they hare married i am paraffreph 7» 

Shin (Ilf)— Powal to Ukk/mper represent r*alial \ are* or A f tooa ... . , 

Bhtkh (A) ( IJC0 Mil) — Tbj awaJ tltla af aa Arabian Wnhanmaln, wbfcb L»i t«-a *UrteJ 
by tbe ordinary Mnbammadam f tba prcrrloee 

8inrphfl (451)— A SUn triba oa tba Lalbiwpar frrertier , 

flolaaenll (B) (111)— A amaH rieta of D-d en-ria, wbo rank abare or Ir ary Ka bw, iaf~ 
on much oa tbe mma Ua 1 a llabbaa are ‘Arema Kocb 1 b+j are oulr t-md !• Dirr^tr 

Sonar — Tba goLWiti ea»U of IbW bow bo* )y frmn BirtuUr j Sti wee 

eenri»cl tre t.» gordma- 

EcbaniibActk ( Pi ] — \ rnmantBe enrie of JWgaL ^ 

Bndr* (S) (ll\£il >— A groene name fe Ilrejnileo* tba th-retw^-l^ rad'* W » tb» 
CHOP cf d •trnrt caata of d xik-uc arrre t of tba h gVr n te*. TV gre t i n A «U r ami ** 1 
daa t tbe c"ftcre!r*( t f tbe mU t* name n h u kaT-wrUa. 

Snarl (i 8‘0) — TLe hqu w-dwt Tr-g >1 ac*!T ~ n*s wh *■ f** 1 •"» f rally cry trw j t 114 
wer* fen ovd m the Bnbm»rtrtn \ alley a 147 ow tea g*rd ne I M bu>a. 

Smrrir ( 6) — V roHJrjt jig tri?e olH -p»L 

EurahiTl (IK) — A 1 tree rate fD-bunl re >>ntr were fa Fyivt 

Sntndiir (S) (l fi *)— Iba rarpent* caC4 ICr-v U in-l f f 

•■al v yU*C 
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Synteng' (H) (42,145)— The inhabitants of the Jarntia Hills, who are closely alhed to tl e Khasis 
see Gurdon's Khasis 

Tanti (4fl,236) — The weaving caste of Bengal and Behar , m the latter their position as low 
80,557 were censnsed on tea gardens 

Tell (Sj (88,757) — The od-pressing caste who are indigenous m Sylhet, where 28,156 were 
censnsed In Bengal the higher sab castes of Te’is a’-e included m the Nabasakh , but this’ is not the 
case in Behar, from which place the 5,719 Telis ccnsused on the tea gardens have probably oomo 

Telinga (9,181)— A name for Onva sweepers, but probably they are Madras coolies 8,47S were 
enumerated on tea gardens 0 

Thaktuh (627) — A sub-caste of the Nepal Kkas 

Tipara (9,740) — The Tiparas are supposed to be a section of the great Bodo tribe Those 
censusod in Sylhet are probably immigrants from the neighbouring bills or their descendants 

Tiyar (590) — A fishing caste of Bengal 

Tokar (A) (942) — A small agricultural caste of Kamrup and Darrang 

Turaha (796) — A. sub-caste of Ka liars and Nunias 

Turi (16,501) —A non-Aryan caste of Ghota Nagpnr, largely employed as coolies m Assam , 
12,665 were censused on tea gardens 

Tuning (B) (541) — A settlement of Shans in the Sibsagar distriot, who entered the province 
about eighty years ago 

Vaisya (B) (8,902) — A caste of Eastern Bengal, claiming to be the modern representatives of the 
Vaisyas of Maau In Kamrup there is an indigenous caste of their name, who are cultivators and do 
not wear the sacred thread 8,830 were censnsed m the Brahmaputra Valley, almost all m Kamrup 

War (H) (6,445) — A tribe inhabiting the southern slopes of Khasi and Jaintia Hills see 
Gordon's Khasis 

Yakha (168) — A small agricultural caste of Nepal 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


I —TEE L T7SBAIS hy Ueidenant-Colimel B W O 

< tendent of Lmhai Sills 


COLS, i a, late Sitpet m~ 


A full note on this tribe by Lioatonant-C'olonel J Shakespear, oib.dso, will bs found at page 

145 following of the Assam Census Boport of 1901 The present 
enera esor p on note deals only with matt.rs not treated by Colonel bhakespear and 

with any changes that have taken place in the last ten years Eor the purpose of the present census 
the people have been divided into the following divisions — 


(1) Lushdts 

(2) Ttaltd 

(3) Paitd 


(4) Hmur 

(5) Thado 

(6) Pei 


(7) Fan-at 

(8) Lakber 

(9) Sail6 


The last of these divisions is not, strictly speaking, a clan, but tho name of the principal ruling 
family of chiefs It is doubtful whether it should have been included, but it will ba useful as showing 
the growth or otherwise of this family and their descendants The hues between these divisions are 
rapidly disappearing It is tolerably certain that, with the exception of the Lahhers, the differences of 
language that hitherto existed between the Unites, Paites, Pois, etc , will disappear in the course of the 
next generation or so, and that the Duhkau dialect of the Lushm language will become universal As 
it is, in many Kalte and Poi villages tho younger generation can only speak Lushai This language 
lias been adopted by the missionaries for the numerous educational and religious works that have been 
printed during the lost ten years and all education is tlirough its medium Apart from the goneral 
tendency to drop the less common dialects and languages, which free intercourse following on Pax 
Bnttamca would in any case ha™ produced, the adoption of the one dialeot for literary purposes must 
have the eventual result of its becoming universal The total absence of caste or anything akin to it is 
very remarkable, and there are no exogamous groups whatever, beyond the obvious prohibition of the 
marriage of first cousins This prohibition does not, howei er, extend to chiefs, who not uncommonly 
marry their first cousins, the reason being that the supply of suitable brides is limited Tho chiefs, as 
a rule, marry into their own family, in order to maintain the respect due to high birth This is markedly 
the case among the Sailo3, but although a Sailo will prefer a Sado bride, marriages outside tho 
family are not uncommon and tho danger of m-breehng is minimised The woman, whateier her 
origin, becomes of her husband’s farad} on marriage, and so do the children It is doubtful whether 
there is a single pure bred Sado chief to bo found in tho hills Even between the eight other clans 
marriages are common In fact, with the single exception of the marriage of first cousins or those 
standing in nearest relationship, there is no bar whatever to both sexes of Ltishais marrying anyone 
they please The total absence of caste, tho custom of unrestricted inter-marmge, the tendency to 
adopt one common dia’cct and the gradual spread of Christianity are all factors at work to dispense the 
clan ties, already weakened by other influences which it is unnecessary to detail The one tie that 
remains is the ‘ Sakhna ’ or the domestic sacrificial ceremonies It is only the members of the same 
family that are alloyed to take part m thoso rites, and m that the fmmly relies for mutual support and 
assistance on a mamtenanco of these ties, it is probable that they will continue There has boon no 
appreciable weakonmg of these rites or tho limitations on tho persons allowed collectively to perform 
them since the last census, 
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CHAT XL — CAfTE. 


ABcnWlwfi byjhamusg _ TU proere. oca :rta of faffis* tree or Uasb« rasjfe, ptfiriM, 

BntoofcMitiviHon. the latter-daring the mcotb at January to Man*. Wbe* tho«a;rh]r 

, Y , , , , , , , 0*1 tU cdearenire m ®rri and ererythMg dqwnd* cm a imllr road 

bora. Iiffht ram h Amalie after tU born to lay the a^s, which may rtbarwias b* bbn « T fe th# 
h^b wind, eceiaioa b March and AnriL After thj grmad hre Urn ekaral, anwbg, taka W» b 
M V ,vl J o«- AU m w are i7wn iadI~enmiiwWlr ora tba wholo jhnai. TU main erop* are rirr 
**m, mfllet, egtton, crehua, «r«i prtatse*, trunlim, nttkw and pompkhre and r>rkoT Had. J 
poto*. Potitoe* bar ns «tlr bares, astro larrd with arene drgre* of aoeceav *1*0 dUL TU rrwort 
iMtisodj bam* aa prfmitjT*, there a a ocnreW, « i.Vl f« affrfenltnral dorobwamt a*d it \t prolabU 
tUt tU material omditum of ths people wOl Impror aooaidaiaMy ia*tha *jnn* of tbe ^ct ieale 
Owina to tbe on»cr»g*ant ginai bj Gen-aro meet, about 3 par cent, of tha population Ur* adopted 
wist riea cultjratirei b lb* Umstad imi |> winds si m mutable. Ths nU^ea ao cwltrratbr Irttf 
coin, penmoant. Ali otbi morr p^otBoiD/ • aeon a» thi re* ra.1»bl* fr MI^j within 

» ra litre of 6 mile* n lUreUd TU flret »^p t wwrda th# •rtabGihnaant of a nsw vJkgr k tba cut 

of tU /torn* kt tU now arte, and tamp nary hot ia erected auher at or omx thj Jtam. Thna 
when tbs tun* com** tor the mora, k ye*i'» *njrpi«* or* -resIaU* xrwr tU K-w rOla^a mU. Thu 
cot sitkn t monng und* to rery low »Und»rd of comfort in bonresUld ananjame*t» arel prodas** tU 
nnfortnmt* ebaracten.Uo of uvwpaerty of eootuurity ot effort. Bat th* mbn *f jbamswjj etjwfilJy 
in noii bamboo fcceat, enmirre bxsnteoaa oropa, and I tar wee crew of dhus lying nnswihareJ, Ueana 
lU own«n had ahradr jafbcr»J kuDaerrt for all tbw reqnramaola With bsproi*a« u t b coaraonl* 
caUooj and tbe kdoptfcm of aoima! tr»ajpcrt, f which tUre are alrawlj lctdlaatioot, h a hofrd thit 
•oah wuti m*j m an# ooar^ becoat unpotiible. 

Thm h*» been th/ rtaaxkabl* (lcar*« in tU «n. of rillata* tuse wa took poaamx* cf tha 

V ilia*** and h ■■--t. edaintrr I>fR* n« neeewary frr «lf-profwtio»i *km rafdt 

were cf oocnnoo e»-e ur rwser TU tandoarj for rfflija* to pht np (a 
dna to two main maM. The fort an 1 moat important W tU enatocn, vktek la referred to (i ffrestrr 
detail odor th bea J ChieL, for erery thtaf n to eeiiHnh a aqsarata Tillage aa rnw ai ha rn rrici i 
tha aomni ■ tba navadtr f Jhatm z thi brgar th rtlla ra th rnmtjt the dhtaae* to tha Jhwni 
aad tba mora frcqoent tbe remoral of the nQ*ge aitaa. V r to ai «Bra la abtaat the waiharm 
dsaUnra that a family can jtrnm from the rilljyo. A yillaar of 1 000 tar**, aid arch rilLpei w era 
not Tmkncnra in daya ffone by would o-asaoma all tba railabVs jhuruag b>\ In t or t> year wltW* thi* 
t»dtn>, whan Daw rdtaue wotiU hare to ba e>ta - >0«bad net nearer tine 10 taUea distant. On tha 
other hand, hamkat of ol) Uroaci wmoandad tir aofllHaa*. hod for 800 Vnyi ean U a parminmey 
A ibnm it bamboo junjti u ready pain for draHnx m abont aerew yoari tM IU»1 thna 3bhon«e 
▼llligea wHlalwaja bare 7 yearj' p. readt for f Rio* We may therefore «tp-rt farther 
dmreaaa in tiu ains of nib pea, bat, on tba other "haul, they will beooma pemiaani anf b roaraa of time 
thw will rasnlt In imFrorcdd wail toga. 

TU wbob ooantry u apUt p aiaoop rirkrai Luntiea of baroditary eblcfa, of wbeh tSa 8»Boa an 
by far tbe nw'-t important buds ehief ta mtiraly bdrrwndmt and 
ttS^Cfa.^ rOWT ’ ,TWrt ,IV1 tbo eooaUtntioe of Juntal aocily Ut bem fally deaaribwl by C4ood 
Shakeape r Tbe decreaee in tiw an of riilaifaa haa Id to *> ira- 
portant moli£«aticw of the cratorn trader wh»rh the yoaa*c*t am i hariti lu* father' Tiltapa and 
property Tbe *aa« f tn of thfa ayf m of inheritance ia that ahlar aona ettabihWJ riUapaa of thair 
erwn cm their marrtaga. In erdar to enable there to do *o eertam namLer ef bred man or Uear and 
aJao cf the eowunem jwopla ware told off ts acooasp r tbe remoj Hef aa 1 form the aeima of h arw 
riTUfa. When all tbe elder acme hal bren eatablhbaJ i thu war it w no* o»a teral tfcs th yoaopret 
ahooll Inherit b(a father' a vdkn and property aad on him rewted tba ro<po<MiKUty far kb ane'hrr' 
mpporL Bat while thar haa been no tradervey foe chlaT famiTwi to daerraw tba arariga Faa of 
rilk^re haa been diciissaul br half and tbara ar not enoogh Wreaea to ps roand arecasg tba wav I 
deed, in tocae raaca non# of tbe aooa hire been able t) aUrt arparat* sUbija »»d '* ia ebrerwa that 
wader the^a ei reams tancea in hen ta*m ahoald pa*a t tha aUeat »oa and thb ebanga fua Uca naddy 
accepted Ly the peoffe. 

Tbart haa been a mnarkahb adeptbo of tr*^ 4 °f Tamper monfwt rs- T rery Lmhei wow 
lower a nmi r Ta aad ready all tha yowssfj snets hire white aldrt* 
&w»c«S anewarmnew t tha ara c jlana » tho-e lorallT B».l 1 htlhi Uahnisa 

p * op ‘ s ~ tUra ia a Canlrocy to lamthrmnp tU n ttiratt i* p°* *• h.l>w 

tha lisew and to dcereodnjr the are cf tba opcmrjr wstt ooa tlu^h. Urd L wiaa c^r te trilre w-cran 
are cry rerefal rust to tbow tU breaaU rat i fur harb r bRJ. laiitdere awlAire* and Lead*, 
cwuHy aold by Angara! trader* are rrphumsff tba ptnau-e arttrlre aaa cwg the p^ree rwyde, TL- 
Tcneng men bow an onforttmat tenderey t adopt \ nricxpja f piwirui « I » ^ , ii i 

donh a eoFar reo»t Vi « » e^wkleral U oh; II nerd hardly t re I that U»UI rcth b al<slU t 
ro <mml hLwr and rtraw hit ant h riUnd to match i cx-t dcprr.M*^ p tarle eirrft p-n*} J - ’ 
the ere* f tL* a 3 p> maidcra The Urpa rar m.ga wren by all w«fl-to-d wrmra wm, f marly 
alw-i of insry i IwuUboM of bore ard M. m wa irt twHonvn ^ m* of t Urn assert w amen 
nd tlc^a minvd to fereifcrre aU-doo thn rsw alWetHr 1 t U naptr V 1+^°? ^ W 1 , ^ 
oft. car k not attmtlTe. IUkioca itood* the « To rlxf I aocrenmowiU It i* bird t-. ato,! tl- 
fomJ ires iLat t ia peodnred artifi -iaTl o* chief «l K t^wercr l» t thu, U.t I am b> d thu 4 re 
podonaVyrnll ycttbcU anl br tl re 1 trenrem with «‘U f 

IhaLtuhu k»ra very Idtla h«r «. tLe tw* or l«ly 1W l ir t* al y an/d! PhI wrth phr 


Kt-T^^riet cJTrlyUUare f^WrsaW ic e;^ 1 re « a 

hert «h Unv f tbe t wwp-ma T«tt CT b t/jd. Ti^ CM *f tnmler f y<olU wren - aUliru 


tat 1 >co Ith ml tire teal drere i* ret » little tartua 


by teat 


In idle cf the aee**'«a t wa*h or kt d-«c*w re rxr 
' mark* w nlmoal aakfirem- Ikao y in ntbcf an ia r*-y ««w 
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appear to be appreciated Tlio women arc apprised by their capnoity for hard work, and a stout pair 
of calves outweighs the flashing eje Tho solid nlvnntages of nn assured position ns tho wuo or a 
chief or a Go'cmment sonant iisnaUj go for more than nnj sentimcnta’ feelings 

Tliero is a wide variation in skin colouring t Imo soon skins almost ns fair as those of Southern 
ruropeans and ns dark as those of tho Dravadmn races tho average skin is a light reddish brown 
Ninet} pir cent of the children show Ilcrr Back’ blue spots these arc vunall} found in the hollow o 
the back just nbovo the posterior , somo are quito small, whilo others extend right across tho back ot 
tbc body There are marked gradations of colour, from dark indigo mole-like patclns to a faint Blinding 
of bluish green , there is often a darker spot surrounded b} a lighter shading the spots nsuallj tlis 
appear from eluldron over one year of age 

Infant mortality is high, owing to the constant hard work tho mothers have to perform The 
new born child of a woman djing m child birth was former)} killed and bund with ts mother, womon 
being aaer-c to suckling children other than ow n , such children, it was said, could never grow up 
healthy TIiC'C prejudices arc disappearing ns the fallac} of the llicor} is demonstrated All children 
appear to be \tr\ well nourished The mother’s nulk ’s supplemented bj chewed cooked rice, wmeu 
tho rmtlur passes from her own mouth to that of litr child 

Although the Ltdms nre a small race and gencmll} sp iro, tho young men aro well made and 
proportioned and capable of almost mere liblc feats of enduranco covering 30 to 50 miles a day over 
rough mountain paths usunlh through douse jungle On the other hand, they appear to be incapable 
of carrying lieav} load', and the custom is for two men alwajs to turn out to carry the usual load 
of 30 seers 


The most remarkable clmnot'ristic is tho extraordinary intelligence of tlio race and tho capacity 
for acquiring knowledge Apart from what is learnt in tho schools, eonsiilcmblo numbers 
learn how to read and write m their own language from some knowledgenblo friend m tho village 
I hav c received a communication from a cli ofs daughter w niton m a way that would do credit to a 
board school training, and the only instruction she hnd recoiled was from the villago writer, whoso 
knowledge appeared to bo even less linn her own In nnothor 20 jours I believe that 50 per cont 
of the population w ill be able to rcid mid write in their own language m Bnglish chnractor Tho 
language lias no written character nnd is closilj allied to Meithci or Mnnipuri 

All marriages are adult, and with few exceptions not earlier than IS m both foxo- Tho oustoms 

have been fully described b} Colnul Shnkespear Tlio unmarried 
an- nuo cud oms gir's have considerable freedom There arc no penalties attaching to 

mt^reonrs.' licforc marriage unless the girl becomes pregnant, or it takes plncc on tho parental bed , Ino 
liability in Iwth cafes is the samo, Bs 40 ora full-grown niythan Such misfortunes are no bar to 
subsequent matrimonj Divorce is \cry common and tliero is much looseness in sexual matters 
Pol)gain\ is uncommon except nmong chiefs, who nsuallj lmxe 2 or 3 concubines in addition to the 
pnnoqtal wife, Polyandry is unknown Matrimonial suits form more than Iudf of tho disputes 
that arc si tiled b} the chief,, or m our courts Local custom is harden the woman, w ho is regarded 
as a mere chattel The children are nlwiys considered to he tlio father’s excopt in cases of flagrant 
ill treatment or breach oF custom There is a doplorible tuidcncy to throw off wives who liavo 
ceased to find favour, and a man will not hesitate to trump up a falso case of adultery in order to provido 
lumsclf with funds to purchase a now bndo In cases of misconduct on the wifo’s part the marringo 
price is returned it is not paid to tho bndc, but to hor parents and is in reality a deposit to ensure her 
fidelity Objections lnxobicn raised by per ons imperfcatl} acquainted with local conditions to this 
payment, but in tho present loose state of the marital relations its abolition would result in unchecked 
promiscuity Both sexes aro very affectionate towards their children, and it is but seldom that ono 
sec-! a child struck nnd tlmj rarely cry But mantnl affection ns wc know it is rare aad a conplo who 
liavo hied together hnppil} for 3 cars will part in a storm of mutual recrimination without tho slight st 
demonstration of regret all attenfyts at reconciliation are futile 

The first thing that strikes anj one visiting a Luslra yfllage for tho first time is the dirt I have 
Village llfo seen babes being washed, but both sexes aro usually filth} until the 

1 ' 1,1 ago lor courting Unmarr od joutlis and mnulons aro comparatively 

clean until mnrriago In somo villages tlio j oung men aro gnat dandies and bestow an infinity of 
care on their hair dressing and ornamentation they wear snow wbito cloths with a broai central bar of 
ecar'et, and their general npnearame is distinct!} attraotue Thojoungor womon, especially near our 
stations, dre's well, but tho home mado punnfen or petticoat is boing gradually rop’noed by longths of 
imported blue or black cloths Generally speaking, the vromen do all the hard w orlc, and from early mom 
till dusk tlioy get practically no rest tho males, old and young, loaf about tho village smoking the inoy ltnblo 
pipe Both sexes aro inveterate smokers from a very early age, and this maj account partly for tho 
short stature of the race 


Somo attempt is being mado to improve villago samlntion In addition to tho otbor 
village officials, tlio priest, the blacksmith, and tho cnor, yvho rccen c bnskets of neo of yorymg 
ewes for their Eery ices, there is now a sweeper to cy ery fifty homes, and tlio villago surroundings are 
cleaner and considerably sweeter in consequence Tho water supplies aro fenced and, yvhen possible, 
selected so that they cannot he contaminated b} tho villago drainage Ilonses aro constructed about 
30 feet apart instead of nlmrst touching each other and tho intervening space utilised as a garden 
In the few permanent villages fruit trees are grown to a limited extent, and there is a great demand 
for them "Village conditions have certainly improved m recent years, but tliero is a long road to 
travel before they can be brought up to the standard of adjoining districts 

All women are industrious weavers and make excellent cloths with very primitive implements. 
The different patterns of cloths were formorl} btnctly adhered to, and no one but a chief could woar 
a certain kind of blue cloth another kind could only ho worn by persons who had killed 3 or more 
metbna for feasts. These distinctions are disappearing tho penalty of confiscating the cloth of a man 
who wore a pattern to which he was not entitled does not appear to he still enforced 
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There m ft tmwms teadener the prapk to drejrei* the ntWj f th* eh «£, ( a of 

Corwtitutloei of *ooJ*ty e ffort o the part of the Government to train Uio cL Th*ch«ff 

,, , , , , tho younger cnea, re tot hurdy tailed by tb* iJrire of 

£lS , i?LT* tn f "• *** ****** ft. YE.-* dkrattt art groerelly emtahlr 

deeded, to there « an naforW proaoae*. t tramp op on agmnat pMpk leaving th* Wwi 
7J* £"*■?*■ -a ,maI1 i eo- 1 4 b a^ «t tb* p.bRo *af*tr ft* areinlt caw withe 

Uk to to in aril ram pW,. Tb* money U caj] r rxpraJ*J « hi, npa*. AH rettr care. ,ro 
left Ex dratoc by tb. ehitf*, who tr. bound howrres- to report at coo* Um« offraw* and 
nrmatarel or aociiental death*. 

Tb* following report br M A. D Gordon, Arartart 3 periniradaat of Fulra th* lore] Wr- 
ntendent of Crams, f« rpprod e*i i — ‘ 

Danng pregnancy two or more f»nfie«i are performed. Thi flrtt bodied Cbhim arel f, 
C**™nu. tWrth.rrf^tK. Performed fa tb*«arty rtage* of pregnaner It woalj to U a 
prayer to tbe god, for children nJ «ra*»U In killing a fowl with a 
‘tick. Tha daw*, beak t n*n* ealUpaof thawing* are offarel to tha d*«m by a pro* Uriag 
chant tbe rest t* eook*d wd ettra by tbe firefly The *ab**qiMrt woriflee* ar* kwrwn a* Ilri-Cbhl 
and hnhn the tom ntea are enacted, hot the £d« of the** latter reorder* t* to proc ure the eocd 
health cf t b* child and n eary delivery fc> th* mother Tb* Tji.W. twrt that if th ekil ia tip 
wotnb more* on the right aid* of th* mother t u male, and if oo lip left *kl», a fjtmle. Abortion 
b seldom if erer pricLaod. A girl child i* welcome became the parent* w01 rtcelr* a rob»tanLbI 
nn from h« h n« ru n A when *h* get* married, and thl* i, ahrsy* eonaaicred aoarea of ineoaie to 
ft* n i t tb* parent* m thrnr old ag*. 

Darin* pregnancy the fatb*T of th* drill will aot rat open any aahnal that ha* Lc*n killeJ or 
ent if ha limb*, for fwar bo chfld thooll bj been wrtboat tho** Ifcmb*. U* b Ip ere too that if h* take* 
the flwh of any w3d Iwaat fooid d*od, hi* child will b* rtHHwro. If b* give* away any art»d* of < lathing 
to a mm of dhtant village, the bill health wtH b* pfrmanenUr impaired. Th) c**r*V< boot 
act aril y oh*errad among th* Lo'haj*, but the father avoid* all hard work, a* the (Prfocmaaca of hard 
•work by the fatfpr i* ooa*ider*d to be i jurioo* to th ehDd health. The nam* ti waaHv (firm to 
a chill hr it* grand parent*, preferably th* moUrml grandfather t it U reWted after the child b 
hem. The nun* i» gwrefly eboreato renHaxn*mehierem*otofan ane**tor ft* Raltaana, th* eaptam 
of hb ramiy No oe r e mer y performed beyond tb* gro*r*l drlnUngcf ra (ric* Ictt). Eren «tlB 
horn children are named, bac»o** witboat a aim* th*y cannot *nter the iplrit werid. 

Directly the ohHd b bora it b (pktd d*an by the ell women of the rfflog* and (boa rut In a 
dean cloth ml to it* motb-r brreot. TVre b no eareensny OOftn acted with ear-pUreing t when tba 
eblld 1* about a week old, tbe parent* prerre tbe care with a pompfac otufl i both »*«* k* tbeir rare 
pwneJ. Th* lobe of th* female ear b greda Dy edmrgxd from 10 r-are cPwmrJ*, to How cl th* 
wearing of the Baoglie, a large drentar pieo* of eky or trerr worn ia thi tnlorrod lobe *gmrttmre a, larg* 
a* C) inche* dburatw An adult who diem without lunar h 1 bb ear* prreed kw a pocrapine niriil 
boned with him. A *tUH>orm ehdd or etHd dying la i filer I prt I* an aorlhwi pot aal Wiled re 
grata with an *gr and a rarell qoantity of rioe ml *d wit a ram* of it* mother • mJk. Tb* egg b 
■wp pored to roll along in front f tb* chid aad ihow rt th* way and the no* b food for tbe way t* th* 
»pint wreU. With adott* a aurilln i* alway* p*rfocoeJ hat tbb ii not den* In the ore* of th* 


Tb* bn«band nd th* rdatrre* of woman dying in eh3d birth pcrtira th* uni *acrific) to 
depnr *1 read, b t the mt of that rflhg* treat tbe day a* a holiday and pot ««all green branch on 
tbe wall f each !»j ■ on tb* entail* war tb* doixport to k**p od ih« ipmt of tb* dead wreaon tb* 
etHl l* ickUl gracrelly by an aunt If poe.ilie I farmer t roe* If th* child had no nnl t treble 
It, tb* fairer n>d to rm other tb* ehilJ with tb* L*1 dothe* and Lory tb* eorp-e with tb nolbcr 
Tb* woman m generally bnreitl t bed on tb* flow near th* bed. All the few U friend* and reiatire* 
com* b to (Hi t It u opt rad for tb* ho, bind to be prerent aay ow* who Ekei eon Iw f meat 
There are o ratnetron ca food talra Ufx* or fter hild Ltrth 
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To become tv Tlmgchhuah, it it necessary tint n man should lnvo killed ono of each of tho 
following be sts in the ehust — on cl'phaut, wild mythan, heir, sntnbhur, boor, barking door, a cortain 
block *nvke an! a pirttculir kind of luwk Thing hhu ill ma> also bo obtained in another way, by 
8 icrifumg two or three pigs, then a voting nivfhan, then a full-grown molo mythnn, then a Bmo.ll 
imthon ogotn oml ngvm a full grown male ifter this he must sionllco thr<.o or li»o mytlnns at ono 
time Tnc-a sacrifice- mvv be apreal out over hit life on completing tho 1 ist svcnfico, ho becomos a 
Khuong chowi, which is the equivalent of a Taongehhuih The wfo of a Thangehhuah is also ontitled 
to I’nlril T ie fo-mor methol of becoming a Thangohhuah is tbo more lcsecotcd, and of such as one 
after dovtb it is «o«l that the snake coils round the anti »r-. of tbo simblinr and the man sits on tbo coda 
of tbo Finkc, while the sambhnr cornels lum to Pialnl and tbo liuvk flios over bis bond to shade 
him from the rav t- of the sun It might be m ntioned tint cortum wmrklly advantages also ncorue 
to a Tlnngclihtnh lie done mi) wear a particular kind of 6‘nped doth and turban nnd a feather 
plume be can build a venmhih at the back of bis bouse and make a window in tbo house he 
cm al o build ail odditioml shelf near the bed 

If— THE RABFiAS by J E FRIEND -PEREIRA, Esq , late Snb divisional 

O/Ticer, Goulpaui 

The home of the Robins is in the narrow strtp ot jungle country tbit lies bohv'on tbo nortborn 

slopes of the G wo IIills and the Brahmaputra river in the district of 
Dosor p ono o a as Goalpara In tho section dealing with their history and traditions, 
the quo lion whether the Rabins are an nn'oihthonous people has boon touched on brisllj At tho 
pres nt moment ihej are found scattered all over the country, generally m little vilhgo- of thoir own, 
m the midst of Hindus, Muhammadans, G arcs, and Kachan- 

In generd appearance tho Rabins show all the oluruLteri tics of the Mongolian stock a round 
face, flit no=e, prominent check hones, obliqiidv s-t ojei, sn'lovi complexion, coarse hair, scanty board, 
nnd well dev c'ope l lower extremities Tho mea nro not so coarse featured and so he a\ lly built ns tho 
Garos Tho women arc slighter than the Gj-o women and in thur youth are of ui quito p’oi- ant- 
looking Tho Pati lldilias, vv ho dwell in the cas'-ern pirts, dre-i like the ordinary As-amo-o cultivators 
of the plains The Bangdanin, Maitona, Dalutria, and Shouga women in tho west wear a short kirtlo 
that n-aehvs half va »y down to the knee 111 o tho Garos, but cover tbur bosun nnh a homo made 
'kerchief of some dark or strqie l cotton in at rial All tbo women adorn themselves with tbo usuil 
ornament- worn In the \-eninese, such as silver bangles oil tbo wrists, silver noolla<oi consisting 
sometimes of rows of cams strung together bj a thin silver chain, no-o ornnmonts of gold, often studded 
with imitation diamonds or rubies, .and gold or silvor rings for tho Oars and fingers Tlio women of tbo 
Rangdann section also wear a silver ornament about tw o inches long and tho thickness of a gxise 
quill on the tippw portion of the ear Thu ornament, called a b)la, re enables the />u la of the women 
of Fomc of tho Garo tnhci, with whom tho Rablias scorn to bear an ntfinity It is worn only on 
certain ceremonial occasions 

All the sections of the Rabins arc nominally Hindus, and unhko tho Garos the) will not touch 
tliefieshof the cow , which they hold m revorenee But they show an mordmato fondness far tho 
flesh of tho pig, and swmc arc specially Eatt.ned for feasts and sacrifices Goats a id fowls too aro 
reared in every house, as the) aroused for saenfico nsvvellasfor fool Tho ordinary duly fooil of 
the Rahims, however, conm-ts of boded rice, somotimos with laoiled puke, and a relish of iish or 
vegetable curr) Fish forms nu important nrtielo of tlmr diet and every Rabha houso lus its 
various instruments for catching fish On a favourable daj tho men gather together fromboveral 
a ill igcs and go long distances to fish in a particular piece of water Almost overy day the women and 
girls proceed after tho mid-daj meal to tho nearest pool nnd scoop up with their fishing baskets or 
bag nets several varieties of small fi-h from tbo shallow muddy water Tho It abbas will not touch 
milk m an) slnpo, bccau c, like all the other tribes of Mongolian origin, they consider it as an 
excrement. Tor a people living m the midst of the jungle, where all kinds of gnmo abound, hunting 
forms an important factor in tho lives of tho Rablias Periodically tbo men sully forth with strips 
of strong netting, which they set up in localities where gnmo 1ms been seen, and deei and pig are 
driven into tbo lncslies and caught and slaughtered SomeUmos a leopard or tigor becomes ensua-ea 
and is speared or clubbed to death 

From the old swords nnd rhinocorous halo shields in tho po«s*ssionof suno families it would appoar 
tho Rablias woro at somo former time a martul race and mdu'ged in warfare One of thoir tnditions 
winch gives a graphic description of a tribal fight is narrated m tho last section of this note 
That they offer fino material for our nativo army is apparont from the faot that they nro froely enlisted 
■with tlio Kaclnns in tho Gurkha Military Police Bntinhons and have rendered a good account of 
themselves in tbo expeditions on tbo uorth-oastorn frontier But tbo ordinary ovory-duy occupation 
of tbo Rabhas is that of a peacoful cultivator of the soil Ho is mdnstrions m shaping Ins neo 
fields in the stiff alluvial clay formation or in cutting labonously somo eminence into a terraced hold 
But in the actual process of cultivation of tho rice his mothods arc orudo and Ins wmk neglectful , hu 
contents lumso f with tho ploughing of tho' land and leaves tho sowing aid tbo reaping of tha crops 
mo-tly to the wonion 

Like a 1 the other Mongoloid tribes tho Rablias are simple and light hearted When they have 
not come in contact with tho more civilised races, th y are fairl) truthful and lionost Tlmy aro 
faithful in their marital relations and they make affoctionato and ofton over linlukeut parents Thou 
onl> vice or, properly, failing, is their love for chol o or borne browed lico bcer^ enormous quantities 
of which th y consume without a thought of the sorious doplotion of tho ucc in tho granaries, which 
foi ms their supply of food till tho next harvest Tlioy area social and hospitable people arid they 
spend a groat deal of thoir leisure in gossip and amusoment Feasting and drinking form an important 
part of their social and religions life, and no expense is spared on fclia ceremonial occasions of rejoicin'- 
or worship of the duty J ° 
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Hi* P*n Rmbt»* haT* Icat tWr mo-her fcngu* and speak the Karnrop daUet of Awbum XI* 
UnraMv EMtdw« tpaika fenguag, which k knew* load!/ a* Rangdvm 

, , , Liiii. It Ulocg* to tat Bodo groop of bmjpnri* nd bea 

ttnklos iwmbLmtn to tl«t htang dmlac* of the Giro hngoig*. Thu cksteafflany f tb* E«a-di»ia 
and A onj dialwta tax be* note*! br Msjx- Playfair b br* Monograph on tbo Gartn. Aitbwrh 
bagaagfl k not a te^ of not still whan two widely separated paopi like th* Raag daih and 
Aton^a ai« found speaking kngnagas that bear a doae raaecnMnaae to aaah otkar an bfenne* can bo 
dca^ra that tb# two tribet bred In tootaot with taeb other at tomj pH* perr>I tf flm ThU 
langmge relatiaiship seems to oorrborafcj tfct trai boca of thj Rnngdiamj tnd Outn winch art 
xrkted mtbo bat *e*boo of tint pap* Tht Mutonat, Dtbtriat, Shocg-i*, tal Beebes kart al*o 
etchtbdr own dkhet, all of thorn bai g Lifc* the Rnogdanh d talent, taetnbeft or the Bolo fanulr An 
oeomrt of the Bcalo Iaaprtagt will be fonnl it the Liagnwkte StmjT of ItriK Yotnta* III “art II 
m^e 65 Soma of tht sroepek hart been tendered mto Raaydwa by* ■K**krwy I tb* Araaricus 
Bopfart Utmoo of tin Quo Hj J t, bat do gnmenu ot dictionary bat been pcUisbwl ai yet. 

The lUbbat ham ben drrid»J nto the foOmnotj wetwo* (1) Ramphiaia, (t) P tt, (1) Maiterk, 
•ooJU or*anJ tatlon, to vwm- W ( # ) (?) B^M 7 ) 8fy,n 7»- It it Awbtfol howerrf 

m nt, and taw*. whether tht Koeh, Baitlta, and bhoojja art real]/ membcT* f tbo taint 

tribe u tb* Efryiama [ Fab and Mei-oeia. Tb* Baand* lm art 
fcnal in tbo tract of rrxwlxr be'waoa Qetlpara id Letkhrpwr the teat of the Meet para malndars who 
art pcrpokrly toproed to be of Bab ha origin, Toe Dminria*, who hart two nbtcetloo*, llrt inter* 
»p* rtjJ among tht Ban^Jamat, but hart lower soda) pontioa. Tht Pati* Urt in the eastern 


»p* rijJ acaotig tot BanffJamat, but hart lower sock 
pJrtkn of tbo ooontry batween Goal para and Qaabati. Tb 
tnb* fix they ba adopted Ulna a eostonr* and they 


and Gao hall. They art tht moat ul ranee 1 etetioe of tbo 
ostonr* and tbty bare lost thofr mothrr too^TH a*i tjaik 


r t u of Um Awiraer* Un^ rwy The tlaitwkf inhabit tb* hiQy ooontry to tbo sooth of L ltbrpor 
their habitt and eoftoms they r r te a ble the Garot, bat tkry bare a stain* eqaa] to that of tht 
Kan -d aiat and Patau Tha Kocbat are Foand In the wtsitm and toot hero flanks of the Uaro IlDls, 
tba Bntltw ia the Kamrap dlstmt, arul tha Shocrtt in tb* northern parts of tb* Goalpaia dl4rtei 
t/Tots tbs Unthcmpatra nrer It will b* notlord the last three eoctioo* bra oatride at tb* trset cf 
coantry srtdeh Was l«*tn designate.] tha boas* of tba Babhaa. 

I ter marring* m allowed between '.be RangiknUs, Faria and MaKoritt. A man of nay af tbe*o 
tbre atctJ m may marry a woraaa of lower srrt>r« oo piyment of a Qna of Ba 50 to Rs. 60 which 
is u«el in pswidi g fast for tho rians-pwmk, who art tappoaal to hart taffaml dtgruUtJon by roeh 
eonneetan. A woman of any one of tb* higbar teetkn* may also marry Into lower teriion. JVrt 
m her tvs she sinks to tha left! f her fcmbamTs rietw aad aba pay* no penalty to bar chu-pecil*. 
Inter- mamago with reopla of another tribe, at Garet or Kaehnn or BaJbanWs k allowrd oa tb* vuua 
woman afofong to tb lerrl af her hatband and man iking to tb* posstioa of hi* wi/o. 

Eaeb fthaaeeboni rooeklt cf arms 1 »etU or pmopt of fa rail aat that trace tbetr «krwent bark 
to omunoq aareator Tb* fed owing art tome of the sorts or iar i of tb* Ran -d -lobs' (I) Tr’(f*n»g 
( ) Btrogdoag, (3) Pam, (4) Pamnimg (8) Cbnrebang (0) Uadn, (7) Bogn,(8) BaWsok (0^ Chetnngt, 
(10) Go Some f tb* tapt rsrart ars eommoa to both tb* Bangdanb* aad Petit, from which It wv-tas 
a f they are merriy load dirkioat of the ttmipeopl Tbo local #o»iit**u bars probably f«TU*.l !b-v 
into two man or lest separata e*d upsrooaa groop*. I^a farm or aartt ar* tlrirtly rrogamoat groapt* 
iwo^iafa^ns-iijrtlnaa of lutMir* tbay o'* fJ tba *ama Wood and mania?* w tbk the tans <• 
abaci ately profuUtaL Some timet two or more • toe* an angamoii* gewp m tbi»wlre« t # 
tb* ftongdnn^ an] tb* P m ia>wi d tba FT*d and tk* B*gn U at, and inimaamag* Utwsra tba 
kindred 4*r*i eaanot cf oenrae taka pi we. 

It U an tecrrtbc fact that tb* Habhaa team to b* b stage of trsariilrc from tb* mstrlr.rrinJ 
to the patnarchal Torm of family Ufa tWnt k always trac'd in tbr fern le* En and t be bJ lrw 
of marnage alw r Wmf to tb# mother U i But bheritane# aJwayi goe* from father to s #, 
nd tba cTdiaa-y II od 1 w fniubUJag f fea],* from foawcdlag to propfrtr (wad* wilb-ut any 
mJiflealloT. Tbot ai iwn# remot period of time tb* nntnxrehato wn it f Q I -o«r apje« fmm tb* 
atorr of Dsdan in tb# »nt*oa f trad twn* aid Inrtosy wbertPada* tb* Iroder of tb* rt rraflr 

tb# mate rad onrl* and aa.nral gwlia of Tvba Ksni, the bicfiu-ie- or qoera f the tnN- Jlsrrisg- 
b. t wren twiemal ma ins i r«hP» ted amoeg the Kbarit arm tbongb tU owple are reml. r ftwo 
d Rrrmtls | Lot a man nnr marry hi f tUr riat-r daughter or Li n*4b*r Lrr4h*r d arU«r 
Tie Litter arran >em en um-cumoQ wbeo man ka mff an cady daughter sal no *ca a! |ts 

hi sister son, t bem h* fi t>* dsngbt t la mamaga. 

Trilnl o ganintim a* wcial f re- tnma- tie B Las war pliably weal e*ed a! m tie 
ram orrlsr tU domin f ffrign lir* m tb* iJvr* [ Gcdpors. Tb rule* g r -romg ll rr 
dunetb aff rr now IniJ ir to tWe 1 wrt d br tlw* 11 ml cute*. V gr> f e* f res tt 
omt f wi»b 4raJ.fi f^r onl nut 1 and IT are* bl ” * \ 

rwn r iwestncfis Barrie the d I t# f sercral net mm t -^lier t a-m. esirn »eat crc rt t~t 
drt 
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The pr-liminarv arrangements are mndo by the parents or tile friends of the contracting 1 parties 
but sometimes by the couple themseh es The preliminaries settled, the bridegroom's party goes to 
the hou'e of the bade to fix the date of the marriage The part} provides itself with dhupeJianl, 
mustard oil, and \ermihon tho dhttpchaitl is offered to tho prospective bride and is accepted by her 
unless she ia opposed to the marriage Her hair is thon besmeared with o 1, and vermilion is applied 
to her forehead and a date is fixed for the marriage Tins completes the ceremony of betrothal On 
the da) fixed for the celebration of the marriage, the relations and friends of the bridegroom, both male 
and female, come to take the bride to her husband's home, and tho marriage is performed m the house 
of the bridegroom when tho hrido arm es A pair of fowls is sacrificed and a feast is givon to the 
peoplo with home-brewed gotiga or choko (nee beer) The feasting is the essential and binding portion 
of tbe marriage ceremony 

Like the othe r Mongoloid tnbes tlie Rabhas marry after they T eaeh the age of puberty But 
mfant marriage is becoming preialent now, probably in imitation of tho Hindus .Remarriage of 
widows is allowed , but a v. ldow may not marry liar late husband’s elder brother she may marry 
the younger brother, but she is not expected to do so The marriage ceremon) is almo t the same as 
that of her first marriage, and the feasting of the people is the es-.cntnl and binding portion of the 
ceremon) Divorce is permitted without any particular ceremony When it takes place with tho 
consent of both parties, no compensation is paid, by each of the parties to the other If a husband 
dnorecs wife against her will, he has to pay her Rs 20 or Rs 3') as compensation A divorcee is at 
liberty to marr) again any one she pleases Polygamy is allowed if the first wife is ohildless or 
incapable of attending to household duties, but ltisrardy indulged in 

The Rabhas are divided into endogenous groups and exognnious sspts. The horror towards 
incestuous or consanguineous marriages 1 -, very pronounced But since descent is traced in the female 
line, a man may marry his maternal uncle's daughter, aud among somo sections such a marriage takes 
place when the maternal uno'o adopts his nephew as a gh ir jamai in preference to a stranger 

When a woman finds she is pregnant, a eacnfioo has to bo offered to Bai Ma-bai for the safe 

deh\ ery of the expected child No formal ceremony is performed to 
n i es determine the sex of the unborn child by divination Rut it is a 

popular belief that if the embryo is felt to mo\e on the right side of 
the womb, the child will he a boy, and if on the left a girl As there ib no custom of hypergamy, the 
birth of a fomalo child is not considered a calamity, and consequently the practice of causing abortion 
after finding out by divination that the feetus is a girl is unknown There is no trace whatever of 
the courade among the Rabhas 

Immediate!) after the birth of tho child tho midwifo ents tho ravel string with a piece of sharp 
bamboo and buries tho placenta wrapped up in plantain leaf in tho ground A fortnight or a month 
after tho birth of the child a feast is given and a pig is socnficed for tno name giving ceromony This 
ceremony is the peculiar right of the old woman who acted as mi Iwifc and delivered the child and cut 
tbe imel string She crushes some lucky herb m her hand and invokes blessings on the infant that 
he ma) hare a long and prosperous life, be wise and happy, successful in Ins cultivation, and so on 
, The mother of the child selects the namo and, very ounously, she is often influenced in her ohoice of 
name by some incident m hor own life For instance, if the child is a son, ho is named after a rejected 
lover, and if a daughter after some rival This custom sometimes leads to quarrels when men 
become talkative over their oups and rike up old grievances A purification ceremony has to be 
performed whon the nmol string of the oluld drops A woman is considered unolean after child 
birth until the purification ceremony after the navel string has dropped is performed She does not, 
howover, observe seclusion during this period of time, bat she is not allowed to onter the kitchen or 
ccok the food of the firmly 

There is a belief m the reincarnation of the dead, but no dmnation is performed m order to discover 
what relative has returned ih the form of tho newly born infant. If the child cries when it is scolded 
or beaten, tbe idea is that it is a reincarnation of a parent or elder brother er sister 

TIk Rabhas cremate tho bodies of those who die from natural causes In the case of a person 

„ , . dying of some epidemic disease or meeting with a violent death, the 

corpse is buried and not burnt But -any one killed by a tiger is given 
the benefit of a cremation instead of being disposed of by tbe lower form of burial Shortly before 
the corpse is taken away for cremation, a libation of c/tolo or rice beer is offered to the manes of all the 
larai by name, beginning with the Tcngtung hnrai Tho corpso is then carried to some convenient 
spot on the outskirts of the village and cremated in the same way as the Hindus cremate their dead 
The ashes and fragments of bone-, are gathered together t« situ and covered over with an earthen pot 
A fence is limit round the spot and a small thatched covering is erected over tho funeral reliquary At 
tho four corners of the shed arc planted long bamboo poles, on which cloth streamers flatter m the 
breeze After the funeral obsequies tho peoplo return home and leave the mortal remains of the 
departed to return to dust by the agency of the elements 

Up to about 25 years ago, before kala-azar swept through the Rabha country and left depopulated 
villages m its trnok, the funeral rites of a well-to-do person were performed with great pomp and 
oircumstance After the cremation of the corpse tho frontal bone was raked out of tho embers by the 
son or other close relation and'eamed on the back, with much ceremonial dancing, to the Tura Hakar 
of tho sept, and there was much feasting and drinking of nee beer , the Tarn Hakar was a cave or hole 
in a rock where the bones and, sometimes also, the arms and accoutrements of the deceased were 
deposited^and each barat or sopt had its own separate vault several of these disused tribal ossuaries 
are still seen in the northern slopes of the Garo Hills * 

* Lion tenant Colonel Gordon motes — Hu]or Playfair, Trhum I consulted is doubtful about these tribal osseuncs Ho 
rays — ■ I think ho (Mr Peroira) should venfy this for 1 have cover heard of them Perhaps tho author has teen soma of tho Garo 
The Gatos, pages M-S>7) or sacrificial stonos on tho cntstirtB of tho Garo Hills and has thought them to bo ern'-ra 
^ ^ |_£hey certamlvatc not. They nro either like tho KhaBi Mcmorinl stones, mere cenotaphs or else sacrificial stonca 
Tho binding on of hones of crenntoi pciBcmB jmor to a dunce ia a vrell hnovn custom amonp botqd Sechina 
of the Genoa (cf Tho Garos, page 112) Tho "Rabhas* use of tho dodos at funerals is interesting, in confirmation of Minor 
Playfair s statement 4 
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T5?e cremation orer the rrUUxa rctara home and prepare p’ae* m the hoa-a, by spreading a 
nu t or a ferrule C-^th sceo ding to th* arx of tha dcetareJ cn th* floo* for tho porfue* of recalling tie 
Frit. Food and drink re pWd on the doth and th* spmi a ranted to partake of tt« cotUtjn 
prep red for it. After one o' 1 two month* the frTjmoor i rep aied, sod the dtjemboJied ohot I* 
*djtire«l not t burnt x fnghten or txnn the eor-nbcr of the family still in thli I ill, err eicn to think 
cf thoffl bat to d jurt for peso! I tho e** of wealthy or fnfi jential pen yj shoot year ft t the 
death, a foart m giren with Urge qcnntrhee of horae-brewol ci is or rxs beer After rartallng f the 
fa—t, the men tJ wrmen dwee, and llre^ng the apml of the deceased aay " take tW birth agiln 
a a noble fare ly ef Ilnbhaaj not among the tree* or greere*. kit then psri*h hr firs new amoeg the 
nrioe or poolfry kst then b« killed and eaten by met, btt among the rattle, I r thjn ihoh hare to 
plough the fieU, nor among the taeectj or creeping thing*, for then ahalt bo eaten by bade sal so on. 
Although they taka part in the popular II ado religion* f J-Ur J», like the Dorja ptrja and KaTi 
WeUsion. P^.K the Rabba* are is rralttr pore Anbrirta Eien then moot 

D d arsed tectwc, the Pit! Ribhsj, nerer mreeest their beet of 
god and demon by mats x pieore of tons* or othe o Ua ril obUeta Tbeir jeittea are par* *pfnt* 
and are alway cooeeTtwi a* «eb. The following n« the prinesps! deibe* *— 

Bui 3 tg-ki tho ere it or oreunlred a beneficent and ben*rot*it daty who doe* not rajahs 
eoaetan* propiti tiBX. U pruhlo* er b rtb*. He i* woe» hipped b a oiaor ptao* war water with die 
taenfie* cf dock cr a goat, hot mtit a fowl or pig 

B*i Hit or Kkttn B Cere* ci the rod laes ef crop* who appear* to be the principal d*fy ef 
the Rat ha*. Her worship u oclebtiied with great ceremony once year in Bana-BhaJro t»l Lut* for 
m cn day*, donn^ which tlirre i* much feasting and drilling of rice beer The men go aloo* with 
the animal* they intend to alanghtT and •fcremg-L’swad no* b-er to the Hace of •onflre, and in the 
erenmg thair womenkicd, d rowed their be -t clothe*, meet them returning home with more Jar* of 
strong home-brew The whole igtrt u epent feasting and draohec rerelry Thera i a store' how 
tLa gudd "w n dr-aab fled with her former location with her bniand Ttma B*I in A thi ihari j 
purges* Ifahregba and bow ho wj* remored to h-J present ntirUw ne«f Darmang Hill at jdar# 
where throe hU l . — Daren g B pa sad Saleng — meet and where two it ream*, the Daniel and CbatrsL, 
mute their watre* to foctn tho Rurigsai nrer Baenfice* of big, fat gelded pig* re oHcrol, »o that there 
mar be plentiful crops copou in*, fH»l heath, and no carthpuksa Boroetnnc* a »ceood and 
urtallw ceremo y tf worship rt perform fj for a »nc<*J object, M euesable rataf 1 after a bwl reaxrt. 
A big be y pig is aemlleej w> that there may be a big hcary crop at the time f hans*t. The 
woraiup f the godlere t* in the hand* f the foor lead nameir the Raagdnng who prepar 

tho fra**, tho Pam, wh offer the Iscsnea and other drieetabU artielw the F nrenng who *n]>piy the 
thing I i aired far worship and the ChardniDg who beat the feW or tnuff fimg* of ben-metah 

There i another Bel Kb in Qamandanga pv/ani Meehparaj abe U arid to be th* yoaajcr 
»i4er ci U* hho f Dornsing ami wo* inren away by the Lttjr when *h» became a fare or witch. 
She t orjnpped only by the Dahun eeotion. 

J[ u • B tutelary duty of tb* riHagr, who keep* war holera, anal -pm, aod thcr rpidml 
duoase*. She n srorehipped in a oonrenwnt place is front of the Tillage >d the aumflee effind i* 
pig or 4 or 3 fowl* 

D wj j Be tVie god I heart.'* sai wrWVi'u w\» i> pwoo^T sappwed, \r> ynW UimM,- 
1101 At thstimeof th»rauTug*f<o*l, whre pig u slieghtcre J tbs hret ff nag w alw y* ma-ie 
to Darn* g lid in front of ihe booeo. A bnj* ft dal pig m the proper sard As when the go! i 
worehippni 
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Tclar Bat , a demon, supposed to be produced from a human being, requires a sacrifice of a fowl 
■or a pig in case of fover or pam m the stomaoh If a fowl is offered, the sacrifice is performed inside 
tho house, otherwise outside the house 

Btswah Bat, a Hindu deity , a fowl is offered as sacrifice in some out-of-the way plaoe when a 
person suffers from pam in the knee joints^ 

Stngra Bat, a Garo deity, a fowl is sacrificed on the road to cure fever 

Latlos Bat, tho Hindu Rakshas, a demon, is propitiated in the jungles a little distance from the 
house, beoause he is prone to eat people nine A goat or a pig or, sometimes, even a cow is offered as 
sacrifice After the great earthquake of 1897 the ttabhas of certain villages sacrificed a cow to the 
demon and observed great secreoy, not to offend the Hindu zammdars of Mechpara. 

Ehelaram Bai, a Hindu deity , a he goat is sacrificed with music and singing, and a general 
holiday is observed, when the first fruits are gathered 

Kali Bat, the Hindu goddess Kali, is worshipped with the saenfioo of a he-goat 
Mas ht ZalsJmi Bat, the Hindu goddess Lahshmi, is worshipped with the saonfioe of two pigs in 
the cultivated fields 


In cases of illness or other ca’amities or when events show the deities are displeased, the Ojha or 
sooth-sayer is consulted The Ojha carries out a process of divination by putting two grams of paddy 
in a cup of water which he stirs and allows to sett'e If the two grams adhere to eaoh other, the deity 
that presides over the particular department is offended and must be appeased with sacrifice 

The Rangdania Rabhas have a tradition that at au earl or period in their history they dwelt in 

the Garo Hills, and that after many conflicts with the Garo tribes 
rad ons an 13 ory they were finally dnven down to the plains which they now occupy 
They say the cradlo of their race was in Sumsang, which ib the Garo name for the modem Someihwan 
river and tho valley it waters before its descent into pargana Shushang in the district of Mymensmgh 
Therqis a qaaint legend which relates that the Atongs (a section of the Garos) are tho kinsmen of tho 
Rangdanias, both of them being descendants of two sisters Sae Bonge and Bongo Kate The elder 
sistor manied a Garo and was the mother of the Atong clan But tho younger one had a liason with 
her own brother, and the guilty couple being driven away by their people became the progenitors of 
the Rangdania Rabhas Tho counterpart of the tradition among the Garos 16 to the effect that when 
Husheng was chief of the powerful Atong clau, he brought the Rnbhas into the SomeBhwan valley to 
till the land, because at that time tho Garo3, being nomads, were not acquainted with tho more settled 
methods of husbandry Afterwards, when the Brahmin minister of Husheng treacherously slew his 
master and seized tho supremo power, a period of bloodshed and anarohy followod and the Rabhas 
were dnven out of tho valley There appears to be some eloments of truth in these traditions The 
Atongs speak a dialect of Garo that has a closer affinity to the Rangdania language than to tho other 
Garo dialects spoken in the lulls that separate the Atongs on the south from tho Rangdania on the 
north The affinity c£ language between these two widely separated people substantiates tho story that 
at some time in their history they lived in contact with each othor The Maharaja of Shushang 
Dnrgapnr m tho distnet of Mymensmgh is a Brahmin nobleman who ovon now c'aims an ancient right 
to collect tribute from tho Garos of the Someshwan valley There can bo no doubt that the Garo 
tradition refers to an ancestor of this Brahmin house 


Tho following tradition, which was taken down word for word as it was related by an old woman 
of the priestly family of the Rungdung bar at, contains in itself sufficient proof of the matnarchate 
having been m existence among the Rangdania Rabhas before they become a subject to the zammdars 
of Mechpara and Habraghat jiarganos — > 

Toba Earn was the moco of Dadan Her daughter was Nodai Nodal married Mara Khetn a hero whose mother was Lcma 
Nakkim Kumurini they assumed the sovereignty of the State As they possessed enormous wealth, they collected no taxes from 
tho people of their own tribe or of othor tribes that wore tho snbioots of their kingdom. All the neighbouring kings became 
obvious of tboir immenso wealth, and nt last Kasi Baja, a king of tho distant plains sent two emissaries, Basnn and rasun to 
Morn Khotn with a oinistor motive Theso two emissaries had a consultation between themselves ohont Dadan and they said 
“ Lot us walk proudly liko men of othor tribos and Bee whother they remain unmoved disguised os vendors of betel leaves and 
arecanuts, we snail approach Dadan and thon ho will be killed brutally and his body will bo covered with blood * Saying this, 
they laughed maliciously They proceeded on their way with the speed of lightning And they met Nodai on tho road and they 
accosted her without letting her know who they were Thon displaying false friendship towards her they said ‘ dear sister lead 
ub to your unde Dadan, to whom wo wish to sell our betel leaves and inrecanuts When they appeared before Dadan there 
boing a large number of buyers, the whole stock of arecanuts was not sufficient to give one nut to each buyer Than they making 
fnlso homago to Dadan, Baid 1 dear ancle, our whole atook has boon sold out and nothing remains to be sold to you thon they 
added there is a rumour that Kosi Baja has come to know that yon realise no tax from your Indigenous as well os your foreign 
subjects and that yon pass your time in great happiness, in the midst of all comforts in the way of eating ana drinking, waking 
and sleeping on a bod os soft and os whito as the froth of newly-drawn milk and yon reign a fang of immense wealth We have 
come to know that he is likely to come and fight with yon on Sunday or Monday Do yon possess conrage manliness and suffi- 
cient strength to meet him f Dadan repliod ‘ what shall I do P I shall have to perish with all my family Saying this, he wept 
and sent for all his relations and friends they all came and asked him (saying), Uncle what is the matter with you p* Dadan 
replied * Kasi Baja is coming against me, and I am not able to withstand Urn 1 then they replying said t * your great valour and 
strength m arms will stand as a barrier of timber, and your soldiers will spread through the enemy like fates and will destroy 
them to a man.’ Dadan sold My dear kmrmon brothers and sisters, tho enemy has surrounded, me on all sides and I am 
unable to proceed any further ' Saying this Dadan called his niece Nodai and said f proceed with your husband Morn Khotn 
taking bows and arrows in your hand, and with your great valour fall upon the enemy as speedily as kites Then Mara Khetri 
took his bow shiold sword and arrows in his hands and proceeded to tne vnlley of Sipansila where he met the enomy He took 
aim at Kasi Baja and said 1 lot us see whother you or I will be tho first to show the strength of anna * On seeing Mara Khotn 
Keel Baja said contemptuously ‘ dost thou think thou will be able to stand as a barricade of timber ? As soon as he said this 
Mara Khetn discharged an arrow which pierced Kasi Baia through the knee Thon Kasi Baja fell to thoground and died of tho 
wound ho had received, and his two emissaries began to lament loudly Thus being victorious, Mara iflietri returned home in 
triumph. 

Like many other people of a primitive stock, the Rabhas have a story of a serpent god The 
legend, as it prevails among the Rangdanias, is to the effect that m ancient times, when they were an 
independent people, there dwelt in a cave a monster serpent Nothing conld appease the wr-ith of the 
python, not even offerings of silver and gold Accordingly once every year tho p=oplo went with 
solemn ceremony to the cave and offered a sacrifice of a boy and a girl to propitiate the deity 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

C+sUs eUsnUd trctrd t ft IJutr tr*d Un* I Pecrpattmi. 


I Coirmro** (uttcan cmyrra o* 
mean nawrcn)- 
*W» _ _ _ 

Ikrml _ 

Blw _ _ _ 

liWji (EAwiabcr) 

CWti, _ 


1L Bixoa ixd a*tkxc«ixs 
Q niaWjra (Goal) _ 


Kayaitia _ _ 

It llrrma, iirtm, bison, xi ra 


Kr> at „ 

KoU _ 

Hall or IliWhtr 
K*lkuM „ 

Olirr* ^ 


Bxarl _ _ 

Moaahsr _ 

OtfcuM _ „ 

A row i»d Hal r»; tn 


U- Wmatm, aimi *ra tan «. 


Kaibtri 

n— i 

K»)taltnj* (WaadjariJ , 

k«u 


0t»* „ 

BHA _ 

(XWt« _ 


EaDarf - 
K tartt* (Jafija) 


a. Bii« on cwm norn — 

37 Qni» iwiiu t» ua hittk 




f Ucmn in r*»Lni . 
A Pctm u* wotni _ 

Olkm _ 


B. Buxn simtiniiM mi - 


JJL TV lj« laiU W' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— concluded 



Strength 


Group and cuite 

(000 k omit 
ted) 

Group and r carie« 

1 

2 

1 i 

33 EaBTH, SALT, ETC , T70EKE!IS AXD QUAE 

19 

36 SwEEPEEB 

EIEBS 

26 


Is nniya 

15 

Bhmnmah 

Others 

4 

Others 

34 Domestio bebyants 

119 

37. Otbebs 


168 


Sudra 

119 

Indian Christian 



Shekh 

85 Village -watchmen aed menials 

10 

OtherB 


7 4 



Strength 
(OX) i omE- 
ted) 


42 

60 

35 

7 

1,912 

2708 

64 

1,770 

78 


i\ J? -rho figures Itallchod bolow the group totals show the propor Jon per mtlle of the total population represented by the group. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE H 
Variation in caste , tribe, etc , since 1871 


Carte, trlbo or race 


Perjons (000 i omitted) 


Percentage of variation— Increwo + , decrease — 



] 

ion j 

1001. 

1891. 

1831 

187L 

1001 101L 

i801 100) 

1881 1801 

t 

1871 1881 

Percentage 
of net ram 
tlon 187h 
1911 

1 

2 | 

s I 

* 1 

8 1 

0 

7 

8 i 

0 

10 

11 

Ahom 

197 

178 

164 

179 

120 

+10-9 

+16 9 

—14 4 

+39 0 

+531 

Earrn 

25 

18 

23 

4 

16 

+361 

—181 

+409-8 

—718 

+59 9 

Bonn 

44 

42 

32 

10 

1 

+3 5 

+321 

+2243 

+ 7651 

+8,735 3 

Bhar 

14 

13 

6 



+7 6 

+ 107 6 




Bhnramali 

86 

42 

61 


2 

—16 6 

-17 3 



+ 1676 2 

Bhtuya ' 

67 

60 

32 

6 

3 

+34 7 

+63 8 

+510 8 

+59 6 

+1,939 3 

Bhnmy 

39 

34 

« 

25 

1 

+12 9 

+G6 0 

—18 9 

+2,408 8 

+3,713 0 

Bona 

23 

19 

23 

20 

U 

+108 

—13 8 

+101 

+90-9 

+100-3 

Brahman 

120 

109 

97 

119 

106 

+16 1 

+ 12 8 

—18 5 

+12 4 

+19-0 

Chamnr 

54 

41 

18 


7 

+24 2 

+144 3 

+1,996 0 

—87 5 

+693 6 

Chutiya 

89 

86 

88 

CO 

61 

+31 

-17 

+46 6 

+16 9 

+72 5 

Dhoha (Dhobi) 

34 

34 

38 

3d 

80 

+ 7 

—115 

+ 79 

+16 0 

+115 

Dom* 

31 

See KudiyaL 







Garo 

144 

128 

120 

112 

15 

' +12 7 

+6 9 

+ 68 

+6377 

+849 9 

Ghasi 

15 

13 

9 



+18 8 

+387 




Goala 

42 

38 

81 

13 

11 

{-10 3 

+ 231 

+138 8 

+20 8 

+2919 

Gond (Gonr) 

52 

4 

4 



+1,055 3 

+24 2 




Grahabipra (Ganak) 

21 

21 

24 

24 


+4 6 

—13 5 

-0 7 



Him .. 

16 

9 

10 



+ 87 9 

—13 6 




Indian Christian 

64 

84 

15 

5 

1 

+90 0 

+127 7 

+ 1702 

+322 4 

+4,837 1 

Jogi (Jogi) 

169 

161 

178 

173 

162 

+4 9 

-9 3 

+2 9 

+6 6 

+4 3 

Kaohan 

230 

240 

2-13 

286 

219 

—41 

—1 4 

—16 0 

+30 5 

t4 9 

Kolbaitto (total) 

131 

209 

211 

140 

222 

—37 2 

—09 

+511 

—372 

— 41 0 

„ Cliasi (JIahishya) 

05 










„ Jnliya 

45 










Kalita 

223 

203 

228 

254 

179 

+9 3 

—88 

—12 3 

+418 

+23 0 

Kamar 

43 

34 

30 

12 

8 

+28 3 

+13 8 

+153-4 

+44 7 

+435 2 

Knyastha 

j 82 

87 

92 

186 

106 

-5 7 

—59 

—60-2 

+75 7 

—22 4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U—ctncJ Jed 
r«i Itn rtth tnW rft, frw 1STL 


<m. **«>■«. 


UQ. 


vm. 


an. 

•MU 




. 












1 


t 

* 


» 

• 

t 

* 


» 

” 

Imi _ 


» 

44 

SI 

101 

31 

+m 

~w 

-* 

+333-1 1 +JJM 

EU 

- 

is. 

111 

li) 

107 

M 

441 

— « 

+li 

+ 1H +3J-8 

tdjatLrtj* (Ikefpcn) 


in 

Ml 

n 

40 

U 

+8 6 

+B33 

+7it 

+16 

+4191 

Ew* 


30 

333 

ra 

130 

311 

+9* 

—14-4 

+13 

-SM -337 

E«H(Tct»))— 

~ 

tt 

« 

19 

11 

8 

+»> 

+ 1971 

+731 

+309 +4374 

ITwmViF 


18 

17 

u 

18 

1 *■ 

++1 

+*> 

+ 11+ 

— *»* — 31+ 

£mI 


1 ] 

*1 

u 

u 

■ 

+1TH 

+633 

+04 

+C34 

+J19-7 

I+SH 


X 

X 

<1 

40 

a 

+UT4 

-3+3 

+m 

+*« 

+m 

La 

- 

IS 

4 


- 

- 

+ 40+3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

® 



- 


+M 

+30.UH 

- 

- 

- 

IkMaal _ 

- 

rr 

r 

C8 

- 

- 

+111+ 

-37-1 



- 

UiUv (J7aH) 


14 

i 

1 

40 

» 

+ 809 

+w 

+61+7 

-471 

+B+ 

-«3I 

Halo (JW1«) 

- 

ID 

19 

to 

1 



+LS7S 

- 

- 

Moth 


U 

7* 

p» 

48 

» 

+3W 

+6 7 

+313 

+*W 

+31*4 

mv4f 

- 

1C* 

87 

04 

78 

«) 

+»1 

-T9 

+*1 

+300 

+717 

MH 


w 

47 

17 

« 

li 

+m 

+W8 

+460 

+1493 

+»rt 

+31+3 

lh»i» 


81 

SI 

48 

19 


+u-i 

+74* 


- 

M «*W 

- 

14 

IT 

IT 

4 


-in 

+0+ 

+ 3331 

- 

- 

JTtfijiP 

- 

« 

} 









Ite* 


n 

m 

ifl 

30S 

n> 

+r+ 

— H 

-14 

+14^ 

+171 

P*tnl* 


1U 

J 









Jip fT*ti3) — 


*30 

183 

105 

ICO 

u 

+SW 

+W< 

-U 

+86-7 

+tJ*4 

5nMMin — 

- 

in 

1T0 

1«1 

m 

1W 

+ 1U 

—41 

+40 

+ U’) 

+1U 

KipA — 

- 

w 

a 

n 

n 

B 

+111 

-31 

+4+ 

+7 

+W4 

Xduj» 

- 

u 

17 

r 

3 

- 

-111 

+lllf 

+SU-7 

- 

~ 

Orao« — 

- 

B 

u 

18 

- 


+1M 

+313 

- 


+ IA3'3’I 


- 

1* 

s 

•0 



+CS1 

— «1 

- 

- 

~ 

ritnl* - 


111 

8coX*dir»i 





- 

- 


JUHo (Wi*Bai Totb) 


T9 

71 

76 

63 

61 

+e+ 

— 33 

+*r» 

-11 

+ “?* 

JUjkwi ~ 

- 

1» 

m 

m 

1M 

- 

+104 

-36 

+ 14* 

+lo > r*rt» 

4 3^11* 



r 

= 

* 

11 

7 

+U4 

+m* 

-3lJ 

+ 47 

+ir*-l 

P*allsl 


o 

rs 

a 

r 

- 


+731 1 

+715 • 

+*33 1 

+ SJ0 3 

{Vik» — 


>1 

ii 

a 

87 

- 

+C-1 

-n 

-n 

- 


f“*U - 


1 V 

um 

Urt 



+,,£ 


~ 


*4 4*7+ 

P \n 

_ 

Itt 

4rt 

7 


« 


+ 4-14 

- 

- 

+ 1,3736 

f alrWl* 

- 

lfl 

17 

17 

li 

r 


H 

+ ”3 

—I* 3 

-4 7 

Py^trtf - 

- 

c 

44 

n 

48 

41 


+U9 

+ 73 

faail — 


41 

O 

it 

7 

1 



H 

+^ 

+9*83 

W (TA\ - 


» 

31 

31 

i) 

3 

-»■ 

+J j 


-U» 

+ «7 

T«H 

- 

tT 


• 

“ 


+rri 

+ * 

- 


+ 17 **♦ 
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FOOT-NOTE TO SUBSIDIARY TABLE II TO CHAPTER XI 
Dlioba, 1901 and 1891, includes Dhobi 
Bhuiya, 1901, includes Bhuinbar 
Chamar, 1872, includes Muohi and Rural 
Chuhya, 1901, includes Deon 
Jagi, 1881, includes Katam 
Kachan, 1881 and 1872, includes Sarania 

Knibartta, 1901, includes Halwa Das (1891 and 1881), Mahishya Yaishya (Kewafc), Das and 
Sudra Das 

„ 1872, includes Jaliya. 

Khasi, 1891 and 1881, includes Dyko and Lyngam 
Koch, 1901, 1891 and 1881, includes Mahalia. 

„ 1891, includes Kliyen. 

„ 1881, includes Madahi 

Kshattnyn (Manipun), 1901, 1891 and 1872, includes Khatri 
Lushai, 1901, includes Poi 

Nadiyal, 1901, 1891, 1881 and 1872, includes Dom and Patnu 
Rabha, 1901, 1891 and 1881, includes Totia. 

Raihansi, 1901, includes Pahya 

Rajpnt, 1901, 1891, 1831 and 1872, -naiades Chatfcn 


V 
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CHAF1ER XII 


OCCUPATION 


180 The statistics oanoernlng occupation oro coatnlnod ux Imo rl il Tiblej XV 

•t*u«tioai titHM. and XVL The fonnor i* dlrided Into four part*, of which 

A ihoTTi the detail* (I) In a pro Tin dal summary ond separately for Britah 
territory and Manipur Btato and (C) far each district 

B g-iTOi the subsidiary oocnpntion* of agriculturist*, who ore divided Into (I) 
rent- madron (landlord*) (II) rant payon (actual cultivators) and (ill) 
f a rm servant* and field labourer! 


D show* the distribution of occupations by religion 

E girts the statistic* of the Industrial oensus, which was Independent of and In 
addition to, the ordinary cermrt. In four part* — (1) provincial summary 
fU) distribution by district*, (iH) raoc and caste of owners of fac to ries, etc, 
(ir) race and oa*to of manlier of toe toots, etc. 

Part 0 which was to ihow for certain mixed occupation* the nmnbor of persons 
who returned each a* their principal or subsidiary mean* of livelihood, mu compiled, 
bnt the number ofpeisan* actually Included wa* wo tmall tint tho re* alt* wore of no 
importance. The XVI thow* the occupation* of selected castes, tribe* or race* and 
ho* an appendix allowing the ro verse, u the ca*to* which follow partloolar occupo 
tlon*, Including the caste* of inmate* of jails at the time of the census. 


Attached to thi* chapter oro ten subsidiary table*, which will bo referred to In 
detail below It noed onlr bo mentioned hero that Subsidiary Table X show* tho 
spocinl statistic* collected for cm ploy 6* in railway*, post offices and telegraphs which 
arc, like the special industrial «tati*tic» mentioned above independent ol tho ordinary 
oenm* figures. 


1QL Before wo go on to consider tho result* contained In tho statistical tabic*, It 
»- «... « •iuiiuc. >' J>y»nry to m;t» tot to nrrv,nt ot rlA«d 

Hon. neat Ian of occupation* is now It is based on that drawn 

<u Os«cHtrtM«. up tv JI. Bcrtillon and recommended for general adop- 

tion by the International Statistical Institute in order to facilitate a comparison of 
the occupation statistics of different countries. Tho reasons for changing the wbemo 
hitherto used in India are that (I) the Indian sebemo was too elaborate containing 
no loss than 6 0 group*, while the nitric* In tho «chedoIe* are not »uffickntljr 
preciso to secure accuracy of distribution into tuch mlnuto division*, (II) M Bcrtillon • 
scheme is simple and elastic and can easily be adapted to Indhn requirements, and 
(Hi) without it wo ore deprived of the advantage of a oompariion with other coon trie*. 
The main objection to a chon go I* that we run the rut of being unable toiUreoTcr the 
differences in the condition* of tho present and past consnws hut, os it is poadbte to 
rc-orrango most of the *tai titles of the previous oonsu* on the lines of the new scheme 
this objection wo* not considered strong enough to outweigh tho obvious advantages 
of tho now scheme. Hence tho Ccntna Commluloner decided, after consulting the 
Provincial Superintendent* of Census, to adopt M Bcrtillon s ehmlfi cation with *uch 
illght modification* as were necessary to sail local condition*. 


J! Bert Clem divides nil occupation* Into 4 main class's. 1° tub-el* **s and Cl 
orders, which are farther distributed into "00 sub-orders and It J croups Lid for 
intcrnati-mal eompartion it Is necessary only to dlvlio into Cl order* minor bral* 
being adapted ti local requirement* provided that the recupattons returned *r» 
properly emrided under tbrao orders- lhe eventual result cf fdlrerin-’ this scLem in 
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India is that we have now 1 classes, 12 sub-classes, 55 orders, and only 3G9 groups m 
comparison with 520 groups at tko last census the classes and sub-classes aie as 
follows — 

, t, , . . , , f I — Exploitation of tlic snrfncc of tlio earth 

A -Production of raw materials ( 1T _ E ‘ trnotlon o£ 

r III — Industry 

B —Preparation and suppl} of material suh- 4 IV — Transport 
stance 5 (. V — Trade 

f VI — Public force 

C — Public administration and liberal arts \ VII — Public administration 

j VIII — Professions and liberal arts 
(_I\ — Persons hung on tbeir income. 

f X — Domestio service 

D — Miseelhncoug . . j XI — Iiunfilcionfly-descnbed occupations 

i XII — Unproductive 

There arc some differences regarding the orders undor whioli groups nro classed 
between Bcrtillon’s schcmo and that now adopted for India, which nio given here- 
with it will bo noted that they aro slight and unimportant, except the first — 

(1) Js on-cultivating agricultural landowners arc shown hero under order Pasture 

and Agriculture, which is included m suh class I, whilo M Bcrtillon 
shows them under his order odi — Persons living principally on their in- 
comes, sub-class IX This was done because (i) m India landholders 
who cultivate themselves and thoso w ho sublot to others are not mutually 
exclusn c, and (n) it is most important to know how many persons aro 
dependent on agriculture, directly or mdnectly 

(2) In Bcrtillon’s scheme carpenters aro put in Ins order 1G— Building indus- 

tries, while sawyers, boxtnnkers, wood-turners, etc , aro included m Older 
9 — Wood, hut in India it is impossible to separato theso occupations and 
thoy are all classed under Wood 

(3) In India dealers in cattle aro more appropriately included undor Trado in 

means of transport than in Other trado m food stuffs, as in Boitillon’s 
scheme 

(I) In the latter magistrates of all kinds como under order 50 — Law" in sub- 
class VIII, wlulo in India they must como undor Public Administration, 
suh -class VII 

132 The reduction from 520 groups to 1G9, which has thus been made possible, 

would have been greator still, hut that some of the old 

(in Main principles Indian groups had to ho subdivided in order to piesoive 

the distinction made between Industry and Trado persons who make an article are 
classed under Industry, whether thoy sell direct to tlio consumei oi through a middle- 
man, but thoso who sell only and do notmako como under Trado "In ordor thoroughly 
to grasp tho presont scheme, it is desirable to understand the general principles 
underlying tho classification of occupations as returned, which aro exemplified here- 
with — 

(1) Where a person both makes and sells, bo is classed as a makor similarly, when a p rson 
extracts sulphur, etc , from the ground and also refines, bo is shown undor Extraction of minerals 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided according to — ■ 

(a) the material worked in, 

(J) tho use which they servo 

Generally makers or sellers of articles the uso of whioh is not finally determined como nndor (a), 
which also includes certain artic’es that cannot bo placed under (J>), eg, shoemakors como under the 
latter, but makers of waterbags, leather portmanteaux, oto , nro included in tho former In the few 
. cases whoro the material used is more olinractenstio of tho ocoupation than the articlo, tho classification 
is according to tho former, e g , the makers of jhampu, bamboo and leaf hats or umbrellas, arc shown 
under order 8 — Wood, in tho group for basket makers and other industries of woody material, including 
leaves in tho eamo group aro included makers of bamboo stools or rnuras and of ras for looms, etc 

(3) Employes m railway carnage factories ore included, under order 22 — Transport by rail, m 
railway emploj 6b of all kinds other than construction coolies, because m India such factories are worked 
direct by tho rai ways thej nro not shown under order 10 — Construction of means of transport 

(4) Railway police and railway doctors come under ordor 44 — Police and order 48 — Medicine 
respectively, because their duly is concerned with thoso orderB tho fact that they are paid by the 
railway is mcro acoident, which does not affect the nature of their work 
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Gcnerallv when an occupation involves special training e g^ that of a doctor 
engineer or nmwor it wma under the group r e serve d for that occupation cicopt 
Trlien It implies further specialisation, s manna engineer and a river snrverw come 
under order 20 — Transport bv water the former in the group for ship-owners and their 
wnploy^*, and the latter in the group for parsons emplojod on the maintenance of 
«t rearm riven, and canals. Similarly under order 455 — Pablio Administration, are 
•howu only inch Goremment servants as arc engaged in general administration, 
inclu d in g jodwul, but mem ben of the medical, Teterinarr poit-offloo and other 
s imitar detnrtmenta are classed under the heads of their occupations Tbo main point 
to look to 1 * the actual oooupatkxp and not tbo aource of income or the ultimato object 
Trhioh the occupation aerve*. Persons temporarily out of employment arc ihown under 
the occupation previously followed by them. 

183 Haring grruped the principles underlying tbo chmiQcatkm of occupation 
(mj th* tfcw— #vaw M returned, we must understand bow tbo statistics are 
represented in the table*. Table XV A classes persons 
according to their principal occupations and shows also the number who arc partly 
dependent on agriculture. Table XV B shows tbo subsidiary occu patten* ot ogricul 
turist Table XV E winch is baaed cu the special industrial am*u*, is different from 
tho ciher parts of the Table in looking to tbo industry and not the actual occupation 
of tbo individual, tg., an engineer on a ten garden is included with tea-garden 
employes. 

134- Errors may arise at the time of enumeration or during compilation. Tho 
Aoouraoy ot ti># fiiur**. instructions for filling up tho schedulo* were precise and 
there is no doubt that ratio of accuracy is much higher 
when tho entries are made by trained enumerators, as In Tndta than when tho hou*o- 
holders themselves fill up th* columns. In previous Indian cenmsos mistakes have 
boon made by tbe enumerator* mainly In fl) confusi ng the traditional and tho actual 
occupation and ( Q ) using raged terms such as sernoo, clerk, contractor shopkeeper 
etc. In A»am there aro not many care* of real traditional occupations and this source- 
of error is reduced to a minimum t the second kind of mistake will norcr bo entirely 
avoided but I bciiare that ft n diminished progressively at each suoecmfve census. 
There remains tho question os to how far tho enumerators correctly dlitlnguisbcil 
between workers and dependents. The rule in the Code runs as follows • — 

Onlj tbowi women ind duLIrcu will be ihcwn u worber* wbo Up to augment tbe CimDy loeonu- 
A woman wbo look* #ft_T her turw and cooks tl» food t< not a wodcar bat dqwtxknt. Dot • woman 
who eoGectj »"h 1 arfla fir -wood or arwdang a thereby adding to tbe family U^eme a* l ibodJ La »bow# 
m worker. B al<o a woman wbo regnlarir s*.ht» bar Imibasd I hi work ( ; th# wif of a git ter 
who fetch#* tie rUy from which h# makaa hb potab bet wot oca who mtrdy rwvl»r EllU ore#***t»l 
help. A bor wbo fonstoDei look* after hi* father# eattl# i# a dcyealrat, Lwt ee# who it a regular 
cowherd hool 1 b recorded ai *aeh ( column P Boy* at #ehrr4 ce roT#j# boo Id L# fatrr *4 as 
dtp ikk-at*. Derwmlent* no a y»nt family th# m#ml«rt of whrh follow d ffrmt arm Iw hould L# 
entered io c«l mn 1 1 ander tb# ocnpalkm of tba j-nD#ip#I wtrkbijr member Care mnrt Ulm hi 
mail i mine# la rdonm 11 to rarer# that th# oetopatwo el tb# jwraoo wbo art oily mppwia the 
dependent U correctly girea. A perron tempor a rily rwit n- th# hoot# hi whl#h be or abe h fnawe'itaJ 
aiay t iotwshuiIj be dope lent on tb# bead of tit hoot# th# rerrect (rtnrain* f th art I wrier 
oo wboaa mch perwm d p-md matt he asrertarraL Domeatle »-rra t* nmt l* en bread a* n> k U I 
•ta in column • and not m orl m II a* d#pa*JeBt* on tb lr master s orenpaUen. 

I h-ivo referred in detail in tho Administrative volume of this report to the entlct *ms 
on the above Instru flons the main dl/Gcaltv from onr present point of tIcw tiro o In 
envj of adult son* of cultlrntor* and wives who helped In cultivation. The In true- 
tlons w to culllrat in should bo shown as paver# of revenue or rent (tar or Ilona a) 
in temporirilv-fottled and nennanontlv-scttled district*, re*p ■ctlv Ivt tho enumerator 
could quite understand tnat tho grown-up son in such envn w-va a cultivator hut be 
could not seo why either tho son or the wife should las shown as mrlng revenue or 
rent when It wai the father who di 1 thi*. Everv effort was made to numo tht* 
mental dlfDoaltv whioh wn* discovered at the very bvgianln" and enameratna w re 
allowed to write cultivate* land with tbe ft ldllloa of rent or mrrnoe-pay T ’r In# 
brockets th result k, I think, that agricultural warim an- 1 d pendents were on th 
wbrV pretty clearly dlrideJ bat in fragn IHUs, owing ton roktaVe in tb orl r* 
Isnird from n y office which unfortunately wa* not divoTcred until compDallon h*d 
Itegun adult wotneu were to be shown a* deprodrot*. ihrtt-h the Jb*| utf 
Comm l**rtmrr tnlrvqnently reported that, In hk opinion olmort all women and all 
children nl ore 12 to 11 should bo shown as workers. 

Errors in rompllathjn nn.'e from carelr't copving and w-tui** ml porting rd rnlrir* 
in the sort in" t! k t* oa.1 compdatkri re^lrten, and wrong eh* Iftrathn. Takta" them 
all round, tbo oerupatfen rntil s in the slip wero wonderfollr prrcivj and la minj 
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cases quite long, so tliat there W8S little cliance of error on tins head. I am also 
satisfied that the sorting was well and carefully done, as it was very early discovered 
that the only way to ensure accuracy was to insist on a separate sorting foi every indivi- 
dual cntiy, however similar numbers of them weie, m fact or in appearance , so far was 
this earned m the Gauhati office, wheie most of the Assam slips weie sorted, that the 
following entries, which all mean begging, were distinguished — magi khai, Uniji Lhai, 
blulsha Intti, magamya and bhikshan I should not claim as great accuracy for the 
returns of Sylhef, Cachar, and Lushai Hills, which were sorted in the central office at 
Chittagong, hut I am satisfied that the woik was very carefully done In compiling 
there w eie t\\ o stages first, the group numbers were entered by a special staff on the 
sorters’ tickets , then, after these were passed as conect, totals of each group were worked 
out on classification sheets, of which there was one for eacli ticket , finally, when these 
weie checked and passed, the ontnes weie posted in compilation registeis for each 
district Special efforts were made to ensure a proper check at each of these stages, 
and m the Gauhati office the Deputy Superintendent himself checked again every 
classification sheet after the u oik had been passed m the oidmary course Duping the 
progress of classification all doubtful entries were leferred to me, and the oideis passed 
weie communicated to the other central offices if the entry was vague and might give 
rise to different interpretations according to locality, the District Offioeis were consult- 
ed I think that this woik, on the whole, is as accurate as it could ho anywhere 

The simplification of the scheme was, of course, a great help and m itself should be 
sufficient to ensure greater accuracy than in 1901, when an attempt was made to 
distinguish between woikers in factories and workers at home and between superior and 
mferioi staffs But there were still difficulties regaidmg mixed occupations "which 
might be included in two groups and also those which, though veiy similar, have been 
differentiated m oider to comply with Bertition’s scheme, r g , labourers on loads and 
railways Dor example, I placed settlement establishments, supervisor kanungos, and 
mauzadafs in group 3 — Agents, etc , of landed estates, cleiks, lent-collectors, etc , 
because then mam object is the coirect assessment and collection of land revenue, hut it 
was difficult to know where to place mandals, and, m view of the fact that m the lest 
of India they are regarded as village officials, I placed them m group 147 Butterfly- 
collectors weremcluded in group 8 , pipeis m group 139 because they exist heie only m 
the Gurkha regiments , employes in rubber plantations went into group 7, if they were 
under the Dorest Department, and into group 5, if they were private , a steamer laskar 
belonged to group 95, hut a luskai in Garo Hills to group 147 , a saodagar , who 
stnctly is only a merchant, is a dealer in elephants m Assam Monahan shopkeepers 
I placed m group 132, and those selling what was described as qdamal went under 
groups 117 and 135 according to the District Officers’ reports There were a number 
of rather strange entries such as thief, story-teller (Manipur), and morabotola or 
vagrants m Kachan villages who steal utensils from graves, while one was reminded 
of earthquakes by a seismograph cleik and of our recent progress by the appearance of 
motor-car mechanics 

Emally, it must not be forgotten that our returns refer to the conditions m exist- 
ence on a single day, which would affect the statistics of seasonal occupations such as 
jute-pressing , hut Assam is not much affected in this way because factories are few, 
and though tea manufacture had not begun m Maich, the full number of coolies were 
employed on the gaidens 

135 We have already seen m paragraph 18 that the urban population of Assam 

is extremely small, amounting to 30 only per 1,000, 
P SfonJ aldlBtrlbutlon ° foocu consequently it is no matter of surprise to find that the 

great majority of the people are dependent on agriculture 
Subsidiary Table I shows that out of 10,000 of the population no less than 8,761 come 
under the fiist class — Pioductibn of raw materials, of whom 8,752 are engaged m 
exploitation of the surface of the earth , of the latter 8,609 are supported by pasture 
and agriculture and 143 by fishing and hunting Over 75 per cent of the people 
are dependent on ordmaiy cultivation, nearly 10 per cent on the growing of special 
products, of which tea is practically the sole representative, 67 m 10,000" raise farm 
stock and 6 are dependent on foiestry the addition of 9, the proportion who extract 
minerals, makes np the total of tho first class Tho remaining 1,239 of each 10,000 
of the population are distributed between the other three classes as follows — Prepa- 
ration and supply of material substances — 7G2, Public administration and liberal 
arts — 184, and Miscellaneous — 293 
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the coal minos of Lnkinmpar an 1 to the limo qnanirs on the southern *lopos oftbo 
Khnsi UHls. Industry aWrln a little over 3 per cent of thofpopolatfcra textiles aro 
apparently tho most important, hut the figures arc exsggerated now is In 1901, 
br the fact that large numbers of women in Manipur 6-biio hare been shown as 
working woarors (ride gronp 22 in Table XV A) though the real fact a that 
they weave as good hosnewrres, nnd not for #alo Industries of dress nod toilet 
loom large, but they inolude washermen nnd barbers, shoemakers and tailors, 
nnd hence on examination are not #o important os they seem at first tight 
“Wood is the next important indnstry ns might be expected In a pro ri nee with 
extensive areas under forest, which give employment to largo numbers of row 
vom basket makers and maker* of articles partly wood nnd portly leaves, such ns 
jkamptt and of mats aro included. There Is a largo drop to food Industrie* which 
include rl O'- pounders bakers, gmln-parchers and sweetmeat makers — the ordinary 
population or any bazar. Transport inoladc* water road, rail p oat offloc, and tele- 
LTunlis, but supports only 100 out of 10 000 Tiro proportion #hown under Trade is 
higher thnn that nndcr anr othor sub-class, bat no less than 231 person i out of a 
total of 310 soli food stuff#, of which much tho mo#t impoitant arc roller* of fish, who 
are followed br grooen and rollers of oil, «alt etc hr dealers In grain ini by sellers of 
bold leaf areca nut, vegetables etc. whllo dealers In niece-goods form the raajonly of 
th textile trader*. The rest of the mb-clanc# ore not verr important. Professions 
nnd liberal arts wero returned br 13° persons In otctt 10 000 ana arc Represented hr 
prie#tv lamvcra, mcdrorvl practitfonors of all sorts teachers and a few mlroel la neons and 
unimportant oceupatbns. The proportion of occupation* IniutDcIentlr described 
is 13s nnd Include* such general terms as an podded contractors, shopkeeper*, clerk 
mechanic*, and labourers. Lastlv tho unproductlrc form 1 per cent, of tho com 
ranmtr and oon irt of inmates of jail*, asylums and hospital*, beggar*, to gran Is and 
prcetitntes. 

188 Gub*l liary Table IT *bow» the distribution of 1 000 persons in each natural 
^ ih. division accordin'* to tiro o-cupntlons hr uhroh they an 

*opnort«L Beginning with the flrst-eR**, production of 
raw materials we roc that tho llnhmspulra \allcr Is most dependent on this wrorce 
and I foil wed In orbrr by tho c arrm \ oiler nnd th llill*. A cursory exin (nation 
f ho fuli-cla** fi'Tin-s « ill show that the hurrna k oiler excels eenerallr In in la try 
tr\de and tho profejlnas th apparent pro-cmin'racj of the Hills lo In lastrr is dun 
to deceptive roturns of the maker* of t xtrlcs In ilonipur State, as has h am explained 
aborc 

Taking fled onLnarv a"-rieulturr wo find the lowest pnpjrthra In th Brahms 
putro'allcr but an exainma-ton oftho d t H ! groups will how tint It c mains* 
much bl her proportion of ordinorr cultivator* than tiro Surma \nll r wlcre hnd 
lords and farm Labourers occjunl for con. Uerabl number* tho 11111 has th highest 
propo-tl nof tdlcrsof th *t!L In pedal product the pro low Inane of tea In the 
Jlrahmai utra \ allor nccoant for 1 3 « r* ron inlOOXt I ut that It Is n rn^t Imj Tt 
nat ‘oarer rf Hr 111 o- d In th Parma Vail y is *howa by the fact t si tl e proprctSun 
i ippirt A hr it is as tnucu as tollilnl* of that I » th other valley j the only romprth 
tor with t a is tl c grot* In- f m ” Jrot love* nnn m anl lor h-a»r*Inlb« 
Xhvl IlUIs- The cxi ten" o Jarro nrca of pa tare In ihe JlfU nn t the Ural traputrn 
■\ alley occjonts fw the com j a rati rely hi b j-ropjrtlon of Warn in tl ce two 
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divisions, while the u ldo expanses of water m tho Surma Valley produce tlicie tlio 
largest number of fishermen 

Comma to the next class, we sec that tho Surma Valley really stands first m 
industry and trade, and it owes this superiority to the high piopoition undei tho 
heads (l) u ood and (2) industries of dress and toilet Tho lattei is easily accounted 
for by the largo number of washermen, barbers etc , but tho former is at first sight 
surprising uhetr u o cousulei tho laiga areas of forest m the Biahmaputra Valley A 
further examination of tho statistics will show that the sawyers, cirpenteis, etc , of 
the $urma Valley aro local people and hive largo numbers of dependents, while m tho 
Brahmaputra Valiev, though the uorhcis are only slighter fen cl, then dependents 
are only about lialE tho numbor of those m tho Surma Valley — a lesnlt which points 
to their being foreigners, wluch ivc already know to be a fact, Nepal supplying most 
of the labour foice of tho Forest Department The Suimn Valley probably contains 
a muck huger number of carpenters as distinguished fiom sawyers , but tho mit- 
makmg industry of the Surma Valley, from which the well known sitalpati comes, 
goes much more to 'well the high pi oportion under tho head '* wood ” In transport 
the Brahmaputra Valley slants first tins is prolnbly due to the fact that theic are 
long distances by road from tho main means of communication, tho Brahmaputia and 
the railway, to the tea ganlens, which depend also on rotd tmnspoit foi a consideiablo 
portion of their food supplies whereas in the Surma \ alley the tea gardens aie within 
easy distances by boat of the steamer or railway stitions , but m any case tianspoit by 
boat employs fewer men than transpoit bv bullock cait The Suim a Valley is again 
first m trade, but, as explained, the majority of those suppoited come undei trade m 
food slulTs, of which lish-scllmg m Sylhet accounts foi a veiy high piopoition, there 
being in this district no less than 32,L72 dependents to S,75‘J male and 2,121 fomale 
workers under this head the grocers, etc , ot the Surma Valiev are, like the sawyeis, 
etc , local people, while the small numbor of dependents proves them to bo foreigners in 
the Brahmaputra Valley On the other hind, sellcis of milk, butter, glmo, etc , are 
much more numorousin the latter but most of them aio Nepihs, while sellers of aieca- 
nut and betel-leaf are much more nmnerousin ilioSmma Valley It is enuous that the 
Hills should bo pre-eminent for trade of toxulcs, but tho high pioportion is duo to the 
large number of n omen shown undoi tins head m Manipur I find that while the 
number of female cotton wcaveis m Manipui has risen from 17.75S in 1901 to 35,S90 
m 1911, female dealers in pit ce-goo Is and cottoi tixinlos have giown fiom 991 to 
2,50S I am not suic whether this g.outli is ical oi duo to more accurate enumeration, 
but as the gentler is the business sc\ in Manipui, it is not improbable thonumbei of 
saleswomen is now more approximately co icet 

Tho high proportion uuder p iblic admmi^ration and liberal arts m tho Suima 
Valiev is due to the lirgc numbei of the followers of the ptofe'Sions, as indicated 
above tins is the lesnlt of the great development there of tho oaste system, winch 
implies more pi lests, of the existence of mole purely functional high castes, of more 
advanced education, and of the need foi a large number of lauyois amongst the popu- 
lation of an extensive permaucntlv-scttled distinct like Svllict That tho public foice 
is strongest in the Hills is a maltci of nosuipnse, because they contam neaily the whole 
military stiength of the province, including the battalions of Mihtaiy Police, Out that 
tbo proportion of tboso suppoited by libeial aits and professions should bo gicatoi than 
that in the Brahmaputra Valley is cuiious On a dolailol examination it will appear 
that this accounted foi (1) by those leturned undei gioup 15S — Architects, surveyors, 
engineers, and then employes in the Kliasi Hills, vlieie tho Survey Offices, Provincial 
and Impenal, at Shillong, aic lepiesented, aud (2) by the huge numbei shown m 
Manipui undei group 15J — Temple, banal, oi burning ground service, pilgrim con- 
ductors, etc Tlic Political Agent explains that sinco tho Raja’s installation temple 
services have raci cased gieatly, anl tho increase in prospeuty and in facilities of travel 
lias made pilgnraages very populai m 1901 theie weic only 251 uoikns and 29S 
dependents undei the latter head against 1,223 woikers and 1,813 dependents now 
There is not much to say about the last class — Miscellaneous It is perhaps only 
natural to hud the Hills first in insufficiently desenbod occupations the proportions of 
those supported by domestic service me the same in both valleys, which agice also m 
their share of the unproductive, who aie more than five times as numerous as they aio 
among the more unsophisticated population ot the Hills 

137 Subsidiary Table III shows the distribution of the agticultunl popula- 
Agriouiturs tion by districts, Table IV shows, by natural dmsions, 

4 ‘ ' *' occupations combined with aguculture, where the latte* 

is + ho subsidiary source of subsistence, and Table V show s for the province occupa- 
tions combined with agricultuie, where the latter is the pnncipal occupation 
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In the xrroTinoo m a whole no lea than 6^1 persons per mflle are supported hr 
agriculture this proportion Yefera to the* who hare returned agriculture as thefr 
principal source of liTeUbood if wo add half of those who Combine it with other 
oceupr.tlrros end the mtimrted number of their dependent*, tho prowrtbn rise* to 
871 in 14)01 tho total number of the partial agriculturists was added, but if we 
mnto the kudo ooloulatjon as now the proportion then wa* 8lD This is » rcr r largo 
increase in ton yean, bnt it n extremely probable that when agriculture a combined 
with same other means of livelihood. It is returned ns tie principal occupation not 
because it always h so, bat became it is oonwdered the more importable. Indeed 
the increase now appearing mar bo due to other occupations becoming more 
ootnnwn, with the resalt that agriculture is returned by mew people, became 
its stability and respectability in compsrison with other occupations arc more 
obvious. Tho Brahmaputra Valiev stands first with 677 and tho Surma Valley 
last with 839 per millo pnmanlv dependent on this *ouroe, Tho proportion 
in the Hills would hare been much higher but for (ho comparatively low figures 
returned from K 1m d and Jain tia Hills and Jlanlpur in tho former tho population of 
Shillong lias an exaggerated effect on the total population, and the district contains keen 
traders os well as limestone quaroers in jlanlpur we have already noticed the large 
numbers of women returned as weavers and sellers of textiles, while the priestly class 
arc the oanso of a high proportion under professions. In the plains S Hangar stands 
tint with no less than 010 per milt© dependent on agriculture and it is followed bv 
Lowgong with 911 Cacbar including horth Ca char Hills, Ccm ca next and then 
Doming InLMmjrur Goolncra Kemrup and Svihct. A glance through tbo remain 
Ing hmds of Subsidiary Toole Ht will show the causes of this order o low position 
under the head agriculture implies ft high proportion under industry commerce, or 
the professions, howgan" is remarkable in beliig so dependent on agriculture 
though it is not a large tea district it wfll be noted that tho agricultural propOT 
ti on is high where there are tea gnrdena. 

Turning to Subsidiary Table IV wo find that. In tho province ns a wltolc of 
those who follow principal occupations other 1 than agriculture, only 36 per mllle ha to 
shown agriculture as their subsidiary scarce of income tbo n to best proportion is in 
tho Surms Valley where it is natural as pressnro on the noil and education forces a 
small proportion of local people into other walks of life ; tho figures of tbo Brahma 
potra Valloy and tho Hills would seem to follow from the met that those who ero 
not dependent on agriculture are people almost completely dJrorced from the soil and 
are probahlv strangers driven to distant plsces for a livelihood. Indeed for tho 
reason that igri cult arc is regarded as the roast mpoctable occ u p a tion wo roar Infer 
tnat Vue slarWucs cfl ftobsUoftiT Tahto IV arobe^cnr titeYrrtb Vui y«trj*irtvru> nre 

so low that it seems hardly worth whilo to go into them In detail. It mar however be 
noted that the highest proportions of those who hare returned agriculture as a sub* 
cdlsry occupation is found in group 8 — \gnus, managers of landed estates, etc In 
the Brahmaputra t a Her 104 and In the Surma Valley 85 per millo of tho 
workers in tea gardens Itave cultivation of their ow nr this, of course excludes tbo 
oolouhts who depend mainly on agriculture and look to the too pardons to help in 
mnks end rarrt Tho figures o I class B which includes Industry Inin port, and 
trade is a coafirirmtlon of oar previous Inference that the workers trader thr<e thrro 
bra/ls are local people in the Sarma k alley and landless strangers in the Brahma 
putra nTlcv while in. tho Hills it is only transport that supports a large n report loo 
of the ion of the sofl. The mno result* accrue from a consideration of tho other 
two claries, bnt public administration shows a comparatively high proportion of partial 
agriculturists In the Brahmaputra \ alley 

Subsidiary Table ^ shows the proportional figures denird fro* a Table T\ B 
anil dirides tho actlro agricultural population Into (1 ) hndlonls, (°) cull Ira terra, ami 
(3) form servants and field labourer*. It is remarkable that oat of tho*a who ntornral 
tbrtnielres at rent revel rcra, over 33 prr cent pay Tent to Ubers i the tnajuritr of tho 
remainder are al«o trader* priests or money lenders. Out of 10 000 rultirnt vs * TSfl 
hare to labour for Lire tt eke out a livelihood, Lot we may be sun. that a very Urge 
proporthm If not all of these are foreigners of tho r-rat 1 770 are nl«o traders and 
3 0U9 fishermen or braitnen Lastly nmoc- form servants and field Uhwrera no 
Jr* than almost ?3 p-r cent ore also general labourers, which points In tbrir I Ini 
trmn rary Immigrant*, IS per cent are rent pavers, 10 per rent, ore fishra-men and 
bcAtmrai, while 1 9 out ol 10<XK> claim to berrrrWm of rent, tnha'Uc rent Is 
ftileiinry to their Lire as bbourns we may assume that it Is more o tradition than 
a rcaluv 
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13S SuWthaiy Table VII contracts om present statistics wnth those of tlie last 
_ , ... census and as there me no difficulties m comparing the 

comparison with too. a „ ucultuml g l0U p S of thepiesent scheme with those of 

1901, vre hare no need to lesortto nppioxnmtio 11 s The number of those dependent 
on oidnian cultivation chons an meiease of 17 5 pei cent rent-receivers have 
nppaicntlv giown hi 1G0 per cent , oidmniy cultivatois by 10 pei cent , agents, etc , 
of lanlcd octUes In 115 pci cent, while faun servants and field labouiers have 
decieised by S per cent In special cultivation tbero is an mcieoso of 11 3 per cent , 
which is made up of 7 2 per cent m employs on ten plantations and neatly 2,000 
per cent in fiuif, fiowci, and vegetable, c e c , groweis it may be staled at once that 
the halter enormous use is due to tho more accurate enumeiation m 1911 of the 
orange, bclcl and bav leaf and aicea-nnt glowers of the Kliasi Hills Of tlie remain- 
ing meieasrs noted above the increase in agents, etc , of landed estates is no doubt duo 
to im method of classifying tindei this head niau/adars, su pci visor Ivauungos, etc, 
as evphamcd at flic end ol paiagrapli 131 abovo the others do not call for much 
comment as thov agree with the gcneial giowlli of population and the statistics of tlie 
employes on te > gai lens aie faith well confirmed In the immigration statistics, which 
show an increase of 10 S pei cent m tho number of coolies emplovedin tea mu Jens 
and m (lie mines and oil wells of Laklnmpui The apparent d» cieaso mtliose leturned 
ns farm sonants and field lahoureis is I think due to more accurate enumeration, 
for example, it is linpiobib’c that tlicie weie 27,850 female field labourers m Goalpara 
in 1901 But the laige growth in rcnt-ri Cuveis tleserves moio detailed consideiation 

139 Paragraph 209 of the last Census Bopoit discussed the piogicss of tenancy , 

the figures m the maigin contrast tho 
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UG 901 

119 047 

4 6 6 

Dnrranr 

39 9S7 

16 481 

4 142 0 

NowRonft 

5 OlG 

6 601 

— 10 4 

Slbsarar 

49 0°4 

21 404 

4 128 1 

Lnkhimpur 

20 386 

6 097 

4234 3 
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within the last ten joars It 
should ho premised that in tho 1901 
statistics I have included pioportionnl 
lignies of cultivatois unspecified as 
leturned m that vear m ordoi to comparo 
like with like The moieaso m the num- 
ber of rcnt-payeis m eveiy distnet except 
Isowgong is remarkable, hut I .am not 
smo that the whole growth is real outside 
the temporal llv-setQed districts indeed 
I have omitted Goalpara altogether, because in the instructions originally issued no 
provision was made for separating the i cvenue-p.a vei s from the rent-payers m that 
district, perhaps became it is a debatable question whether the raivats of Bijm and 
Sidli Duais arc revenue-payers and the populition of the rest of the tempoinnly- 
settlcd area is insignificant m 1901, how cvei, no less than 72,488 persons, including 
dependents, wcic shown as cultivatirg landholders, i e , revenue-pavers m Goalpara 
]Mr Allen discounted in 1901 the value of Hie figures of the Surma Valley, but 
I can guarantee that m the temporarily-settled distucts m 1911 a very olear 
distinction was made between thorn who pay foi thoir land direct to Government and 
those who pay to some intermediate rent-receiver Leaving aside tho question 
whether the percentage of mercaso m the Surma Valley is leal, it is very 
remaikable that m a laivateran tiact like Oachar out of 209,804 ordmaiy cultivators 
and then dependents no less than 140, 9S8 persons should live on land for which lent 
is paid to an intermediary in 1901 there were 80,250 rent-payers out of a total of 
238,330 cultivatois excluding tlie few unspecified, so that we can at least* assume 
that a very lai ge proportion of tlie Cachar ran ats sublet their land I do not claim 
absolute accuracy foi tho 1911 figures of Cachai, because I cannot guarantee a veiy 
high standard of accuracy m the compilation, which was done at Chittagong, but the 
results of two censuses seem to point to tlio conclusion that the system which pievnils 
in the fnima Valley of allowing tho settlement of a laige area of waste at low 
rates witlun the raiyat’s holding is not conducivo to the maintenance of a really 
laiyatwau ienuie Coming to the Bralimaputia Valiev, tho 1911 figures of which 
I can guaiantee to he icliable, we findaveiy notable expansion m tenancy m the 
thieo laige tea districts, Dairnng, Sibsagai, and Lakhimpnr couespondmg to* similar 
increases m 1901 Tho explanation then given holds good m the mam yet the 
cooho who wishes to staid on his own cannot, at the beginning at least,* go far 
from tho garden on which he works, because without his wages he has nothing to fall 
hack on , lienee he is forced to take land on rent, usually fiom an indigenous culti- 
vator Subsidiary Table IV shows that nearly 10 per cent of the coolies working 
m tea ga' dens returned agriculture as their subsidiary occupation I have aheady 
referred to the details of either valley I am not, however, prepared to accept the 
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iurthcr afield and take* up new Innl for his own cultivation, It I* true that the 
report from I^khlmpar regarding tho trekking of the Assaults© further nwiy 
irom crnliQ settlennnfi (vide paragraph 30 page IS) would r'ctrf to oonflnn this view 
but the real cans© of tbif morazaont, rrhjch is prcallar to Dibrugarh subdivision, m 
given by tho Deputy Commls toner 1* entinjlv different. AIoreoTOf though Mr 
Alien 1 statement s«m* to hare been tho source of inspiration of a recent theory for 
oo Ion (dug the wade Land* of tho Valley the wbor nt larinen oT the Asavneso ralmt 
or 111 * neglect of material advantages, which ts doe to tho ferraeu of his rranfa. troull 
teem to throw gmve doubt* on it In my opinion the f*ct a that tho coolie ha to 
»nvm •oUlcloot capital to warrant hi* taking up wajto land, and bo become* flat a 
*ub-tonant near the gurdon on which ho work* to expedite tho prooesa of nconmulalion 
and perhaps to gnin pmctlcal experience of the toil and crop*, for it ramt not 1» for- 
gotten that tho cooiic* aro stronger* in a sirangj land whon be Is rich and experienced 
enough, he learoa tho g union altogether and becomes a oolmlst on muto land. I hire 
■con this process at work in Dnrrang district on a fairly large scale. The groatli In 
*uh tenanoy in the tea districts b not, in my opinion an unraixod evil it is a *tcp on 
tho wav to colonisation very much oftoner than permanent Intcndatlon. In mr own 
experience I found In Darning an incipient Jlarwnri tamludari which originated 
with tho indebtedness of the ex-eoohe cultivator*, and it is not improbahle tltat 
spoculator* hare taken up land in Lakhimnor with a riow to settle it with tenants. 
J*ut on tho whole until most of the waste is put under cultivation, I am incICnod to 
think that sab-tcaanoy is n temporary and nee ero ry cril for the average coolie who 
has the ambition to exchange tho gurdon boo for hi* own ploughshare. 

140 In Subsidiary Toblo III mines arc inJudod with industry but Tables I and 
, ___ II show them separately wo ban. already aeon that onlr 

0 persons in 10 0U0 are dependent on tho oxtractioo of 
minerals, and Table XY A shows that thev were oensmed In tho cool mines and 
potrolcnm wells of Lakhampur and irar tho limestone quarries on tho southern slope* 
ot tho Khosi Hills. Tho details that go to make np tho tub-class lad art or haro been 
rofmed to already In Subsidlxrr Toblo III Manipur State is an easy Arrt with 143 
per mill© supported apparently br industry including mine*, but we hare seen that 
this high proportion n not real Klnsi and Jorntw Hills come* next with wS pt 
mlllo, ont th.' largest number of perwms wrro returned under food industries, in which 
out of a total of t 701 ro loss than 2,301 were brewers and distillers coru! ting of 151 
male*, 1^27 J females and 070 dependent* the next largo item is under wood, which 
supports 1 311 persons, of whom 0<o were sawyer* and carpoiitcrs and their depend 
eats thirdly come fadartric* af laraty cfa which acconni lor 2 2 >3 pvson*, cl 
whom 703 were supported by the Secretariat printing pre^s and the Surrer o filers at 
Shillong tho last two worth mentioning aro Industrie* of drew and to! lot. repre-rnted 
by 1 015 peraons, of whom 8°7 were dopenient on taOonng and textile tadu trire of 
which out of a total of 731 no Iw than 777 mostly women were shown as cotton 
spinner* the net result is that if d( tilling is excluded, tho apparent Industrial 
activity of tho district disappear*. The third district is Sylhrt whhh is rink 
folierwod by Kamrup and Lakhimpnr tho latter owes lit posltl-m la 8ub*i Harr 
Table III to tho coal mines and oil wells anl may bo left out of account but it 
shoal 1 bo noted from Subsidiary Table \ II that the number of emplor^ In tb rnai 
and oil industries has more than doubled within the last ten years. In '•Tibet basket 
and mat matin'* accoont for 11 010 perwms out of -1 G87 uufler woo 1, and the rest 
are n radically restricted to 0 717 lawyers and carpenters next come Industrie of 
dress and toilet, accounting for 10 001 of whom over 10 000 are larlwr* and orrr (k<to0 
wn hrrmen th-re aro followed hr fool I&iastnes which are represmted by D m 07 nre- 
jnunder*, of whom two-thirds are women out of a t til of 10 0i0 textile lain tries 

appear next, there being cotton ipinms out of a totalofS i 0 cunoulr encash 

no le 4 * than 0 llj perrons arc *apportrd by work in precious st mes, imitation 
jewellery rtc^ and so indadries of luxury lake next place tho Is t thnw ord f* « 
iodoit-T of any account are cevaraH re( resent el by potters metal*, pianj »JJy 

4 713 aror rn fa iron, anl bmUla* whl h «ip->orts UJ3 per*™ In Ka-nrep 
mttrn stand first, workers In bra * sec nl, wjt er* In prec m nn"% r •* thirl no i 
tcxtlla worker* menlly fems’o cofton sp* nnera, fourth The AaLUica or the remaiaim, 
dntricta arc not worth examinin'* 

The pres-nt trti tire r>f 1 dm rr an eampan 1 wi h tLou* n 7^1 In SoWUarr 
Table ^ II th"re Is a t-4al inen w of s 2 p r e*nt metffth large preen ©r 
di*ereTanc/ r f r to small D area a*rt are o na arc art, I u- t V. a nil mn l, p nl 
to gtei ei 0"cu i ;b tl |»atcjnt tor m. r b U. i!«rcw b it. 
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TOTAL 

650 

Special product) 

612 

<7Vi 

cov 

Minos and oil wolls 

8 

Textiles 

4 

Wood 

11 

Metals 

2 

Class and o-irthonwarc 

l 

Chemical products 

4 

Food 

Construction of means 

1 

of transport 

5 

Industries of luxury 

2 


numbei of rice-pouudcrs and gram-parchors, who are mostly women and of whom 
the founei probably husk paddy foi domestic consumption 

Before leaving the subject of mdustiv, refeiencc should be made to tho special 
industrial census, tho results of which aio shown in Table XV-E Tins table is 
dmled into four parts showing (1) provincial summaiy, (2) distribution by districts, 
(3) particulars of ownership, and (1) mce and caste of managers Eoi the purposes 
of this census factories include l tea and other special products the minimum limit 

was the employment of 20 hands on tho census day The 
numbei of such mdustnal centres is shown according to 
class in the margin It n ill bo seen that tea plantations 
arc ncaily 94 per cent of the total and give employment 
to no less than 'J93.1S3 workeis, Table XV-A shows 
408,655 n oi kem, who am pnmaiily dependent on tea plant- 
ations, and the difloionco is accounted foi by those peisons 
u ho icturncd tea as their mcmdaiy sourco of livelihood 
Tho great majoiity of the tea p'antations show more than 
400 cniplo\£s and more than 75 per cent are noiked by 
mechanical power The other special products aic mbbei, lcpresonted by tho Govern- 
ment plantation at Cliardum in Dnnnng, and sugaidne, which is confined toSibsagar. 
Mines and collieries aic only 8 in number and employ 3,879 workers according to the 
industrial census, while the figure m Table XV-A, excluding Kbasi Hills, m which 
the standard number of cmploids was not reached, is onlv 6 less, and may be taken as 
a proof of the accuracy of out figures the one coppci mine of the piovmce is a small 
undertaking m W ampin State Textile mdustiics aic represented bv Uui sisal facto- 
ries, all situated m Svlhet, of which onlv one employs over 400 coolies they aie m 
the hands of tea planters Wood industries consist of ono oarpentiy woiks and ten 
saw -mills, of which hve aro m Laklnnipur and all make tea-boxes Metal industries 
represent two engineering workshops, ot winch that m Sylhet belongs to the liver 
steamer companies and the other to Government Under tho bead of glass and 
earthenware there was onlv ono buck factory in the piovmce, situated in Laklnmpur 
Industries connected with chemical products consist of four nmstaid oil mills, which 
arc situated in Kamrup, Now gong, and Laklnmpur The Government distilleiy at 
Jorhat is the sole icpicscntatii o of food mdustiics Undei const uction of means of 
transport come the live railway workshops at Badaipur, Tezput, Lumdmg, Joilnt and 
Dibrugarh Pmully, the Sccietanat Pi css and the Drawing Oflico at Shillong com- 
plete the total under mdustiics of luxury 

The classification of persons emploj cd is interesting in showing what a largo share 
Indians take (1) m the direction, supoi vision, and cleucal work, and (2) amongst the 
skilled workmen Under (1) come 805 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, including 3 
females, and 4,513 Indians, including 54 females , it may he noted that females m 
suponoi employ are found onlv m tea plantations, which account for 752 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and 4,310 Indians Undor (2) come 187 Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and 7,070 Indians, including 200 Indian females on tea gardens Outsido the 
latter Europeans and Anglo-Indians as managers, etc aie strongest m the mines and 
saw-mills, and as skilled workmen m the lailway woikshops The statistics of race 
in the ownership and manage nent aro shown m Parts II and III of Table XV -E for 
tea, coal, and oil mills Out of 009 tea plantations 50G arc owned by companies and 
103 pnyato owners of the former 491 have European or Anglo-Indian diiectors and 
12 have Indian directors, while of the lattor 55 are owned by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and 48 by Indians all the coal mines and throe out of foui oil mills aro 
owned by companies with European or Anglo-Indian duectors The latter races aie 
predominant in the management also only 73 tea plantations and the whole four oil 
mills are managed by Indians 

141 We hnvo already discussed the statistics of transport so far as its mam dis- 
Transport tribution is concerned The total number dependent on 

' " tins means of livelihood shows an increase of 10 per cent 

since the last census Transport by water now supports over 74 poi cent more than m 
1901, the increase being duo to the number returned as boat-ownois, otc , having been 
almost doubled the number now leturned in Sylhet is practically responsible for the 
whole of this growth and is presumably due to moio coirect enumeration Transport 
by load has grown by over 51 per cent and the increase is probably partly due to a 
real giowtli and partly to greater accuracy m the return Tmnspoit by rail shows a 
decrease of 55 per cent mainly owrng to the disappearance since 1901 of the lar°-e 
construction staff from the mil way thi ough the hills of North Cachar Employes m 
the Post Oflico and Telegraphs and their dependents have increased by 41 per cent 
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In Babsdmrr Tabls X arc given the statiitfo* comjJloJ from tho special return* 
of omplovt* on the census dav supplied by the ILaflwnv*, r&4 Offioe and Te egrnphs. 
In, this table we find 0*13 person*, including 130 ^European* and Vnglo-lmlluu, 
*hown ai direct!/ emploved by railway* Censm Tnllo X\ A *hmn 0 009 TrorL.cn on 
railwav*, and wo may infer that oar *tafa tia ore accurate, ns ire hare to allow f rr onlr 
111 railway employe* who return nmu other rcraroo of livelihood as their principal 
oocajnitiom The nambeT empbyed by mltran, dl recti r and iadlritlr )i 
18 (W3 lnolullng lo< Europeans ant Anglo-Indians- Tho To t Olhco cm loycd LSD8, 
of whom 0 were European* anl Anglo- 1 n 111 ns and tho corresponding figure* for the 
Telegraph department are 7U and 39 the total cronloyiSi or twth dmartmenU 
ncewding to the *pecial return i* 2, 4)7 while in Table \V V we flnl 5 3)9 pernrat 
who to returned thar principal occupation. On tho rollwiy* European* arul Vn'do- 
Indmns monopolize all (lie post* of iapertor officers nod tiro thirds of tho rolnnltnate 
post* on par aWo IU 7o per month the rest of the aoplor& arc or rwholmmgly 
Inrlran. In the Post Ofli t Indian* aro predominant in orerr branch in the Tele- 
graph* sor n ont of eight administrative and three-fifth* of tho ilgwUIlag post* arc 
luMd br European* nod Anglo- Indian*, and the rwt arc filled hr Indl in*. 


142. TVo find in Subsidiary Tnblo HI that 43 per mlUo of the population are 
Oo^rt^n:*. dependent on commerce and tliat tho proportii n *o khoan 

in the Hill* u exaggerated br tho return* of Khnd and 
Jaintia Dill* and Manipur in the former the mo-t important is trade in fool rtuff*, of 
which th prmaipal t* tho mle of grooeries, cnl and nit ami of vendibles and fruit 
wiulo in tho latter female deal or* in piece-goods aro responsible for tho high proportion. 
In tho plains 8vlhet and Knmrup aro prnc ically equal and arc followed dt Goal para 
the remaining dhtricts are verv much Mow these three in which the most important 
item ij trade in food rtuJT*, In fivlhct trade in fiih is respomfldo for more than half 
thonumlmr under this head, loss than one fourth are grocer* seller* of oil, salt, fte„ 
and le*s than onc-seventb *ell hotel leaves, areca nut* and vegetables. In Kammp 
more than half tho total of tbo order represent* grain and pnl*« dealer* about one- 
uftb trader* iu fish lebo than one-fifth grocers cto. while teller* of milk, gbco, etc., 
account f ff over one-tenth, Goalpara h *imihr to Knmrup except in tbo number of 
grain dealers who in tho former aro la*i than one-fourth of tho total of trader* in 
food stuff*. 


hiaoo the but ooasas tho n am her fupported hr trado has apparently doclmed 
by 1 nor cent. Looking down tlx? details in SubikDarr Toblo MI wo *co that 
rood: of the largo percentage* of difference* rclato to imall number*. It Is difficult 
to arpar to tbo reltor* from tho producers in the 1901 statistic*, but if we confine 
our-aivca to tho main head*, wo §hill find that the ducrepnnoio* aro not Larrc I7o 
haTO almulT *oen that tho large growth in trade in loxttioi is duo to the 1 manned 
number returned under this head in Manipor Tmdo in *kin* etc tbenn an incrra*o 
of over 0 percent tlwugh tho figure given for 1001 is approximate if we combfno 
tho promt group* u° and 109 to os to compare th*m with the group for seller* and 
worker* of Jddc* etc in 1901 we fin 1 on memos i of *4) p-r cent., wl feb «howi that 
thoro bai been % largo expansf ra in t 1 !!* btroincss part of which mar bo attributed to 
more accurate enumeration. Tra bsr* in portery hare declined It over 45 p-f cent, 
wbilo po t"r* liaro iocreased by 31 3 por cent though tho grtnp* of 1901 aro I leatiail 
with onr prtmt group* iktoo portion of tho d Terence 1* probably doe to a change 
in the actual return* from seller* to makers and for thi* reason Our present return is 
probnblv more comet, bcca to mod potters m ifco and *cll their wares a I* clear from 
the notual numbers n turned at th h t ren*a» and nt thi if wo aid to^ih f th 
rank r* and sutlers wo find a total inorea o of about 0 pet cent. There is n rmall 
dcclhv. in th* no oIxt *ltoim nnlrrtnlo in fool rtnfT which i* mainly duo to f nef 
peopli ixturnm tlmwlvc os fl-Ji-dealers no d nibt breaiee Ibis oc-ujes lm S» n^t 
eon idered rc-'iiectnblo. The largr deerc**© In tnol in hardwire rte^ I a* »r m dh t 
| rot ablr from diiTorcncc* in the octnal return* in the eh Jules f t thorn is no i* c! 
liCTP to e-timnt tha 1W1 CgurtM. On tb oArrland tbrr i* nn en mous in rra e 
in tmle in nrtieles of luxnrr Ontbowloe f think we cau rl dm cwal r ecrumry 
nt th pre-ent ceu u* for tiiere a a very large actual *nd proaortional decrviy’ in 
nn j* edit'd *h pko*prrs inro 3001 

1 4a IVe bare alrmdv rem tliat tbo ftirma I nll-r * n! fwt la tb* profit Ion 
anM WmrrTaM III ’ » that ih n-ult 1* da tn 
-r~- r> - W m P w the Li inrmortl n*!o bit rdoroM tew ocrijuti"!! 
, ' r t-, fr c un I r ru!i-eL MU a tl r r pHrH| a wnm-r of 

inc me In *■ It e TLc fimro fpr 3Ianip ir I e-jual's bldi ca ftecmnt of tho I rge 
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number of poisons returned under temple service, while the Khasi Hills owes its 
-comparatively large propoition to the headquarters offices at Shillong Kamrup appro- 
ximates closely to Sylhet under this head, and m both distucts priests form two-tluids 
of tlie total law is responsible for about one-sixteenth m Sylhet and one-twenty- 
fourth m Kamrup, medicine and instruction each for about one-twelfth m Sylhet 
and one-eighth m Kamrup, while letters and arts support one-twelfth m Sylhet and 
one-seventeenth in Kamrup of the total enumerated under professions 

Since 1901 the number so' enumerated has grown by neaily 21 per cent , of 
which religion is responsible for 18 per cent mainly on account of the very large 
increase m the returns under temple service m Mampur Law accounts for G2 per 
cent , hut lawyers have giowu by only 25 per cent , while their clerks, petition-writers, 
etc , as letumed, are now 131 pei cent more numerous than they were ten years ago 
Medicine shows the satisfactory increase of 21 per cent , which is largely due to the 
multiplication of midwives, vaccinators, etc Instruction now supports nearly 52 
per cent more than in 1901 the growth is natural m view of the great expansion of 
education 

This paragraph may be concluded with a glance at the statistics of public force 
-and administration, which are popularly regarded as professions In public force 
there is a decline of 3 5 per cent owing to a reduction of 43 per cent m the Imperial 
Army quartered in the province we have now only two and half regiments against 
four in 1901, and their actual strength has decreased from 2,981 officers and men to 
1,401 The total supported by police m 1901 1 have had to estimate from the depart- 
mental statistics there is an apparent increase of 11 G per cent in the number of 
workers and dependents, hut according to the departmental reports there has been a 
decline of about 6 per oent m the number of men, which is due to the transfer of 
some Military Police to the Eastern Bengal districts Our figures show 5,442 actual 
workers under police and the police repoit of 1910 gives the strength at about 5,463, 
allowing for 200 men of the Dacca Battalion serving in Cachar and Garo Hills on 
the other hand, only 1,771 have returned themselves as village watchmen, while the 
departmental statistics show that G,604 were so employed m 1910, the gieat majority 
of whom must have returned themselves under other heads 


In public administration there is an apparent decline of 15 per cent made up 
of ovei 14 per cent in British service and 76 per cent m Mampur the former 
is not improbably due to the absence fiom the province of the headquarters staff, 
most of which was in Dacca on the census day, while m Mampur we have now 
a large decline m the number of dependents, our total now being only 224 against 
1,067 in the group foi menials and unspecified alone in 1901 


144 Worlds and dependents — Subsidiary Tables I and III show the number 
,, , ' of actual workers and of dependents and then lelativo 

Some points of Interest. , T , , , 4 „ ,, ,, 

proportions It is perhaps hardly worth examining all 
the details of the former table and reference is mi ited only to Subsidiaiy Table III 
Agriculture has only 44 actuil workers to 56 dependents, the latter being more 
numeious than those under industry or commerce , but tbe piofessions bead the list 


in the fewness of the workers and the large pioportion of dependents In the Surma 
Valley and the Hills the numbers of non- workers under agriculture and the professions 
are equal and it is only m the Brahmaputra Valley that tbe provincial proportion is 
reproduced tlnsi I think, is due mainly to tho fact that coolies on tea gardens are 
likely to include a small proportion of non-workers, because young and old work 


during the pi ickrag season A glance at Subsidiary Table I will show that the 
largest pioportion of dependents is found among persons living on their income, who 
are closely followed by those m public administration and those m the professions 
It will be noted that, as in 1901, theie is a very small number of dependents m textile 


industries for obvious reasons m new of what I have explained already I have 
lef erred m paragraph 134 to the accuracy of the distinction between workers and 


dependents 


Occupations of females — Subsidiary Table VI renews the occupations of females 
by sub-classes and selected orders There are 442 female workers of every kind to 
1,000 males, and practically tho whole of them are confined to agriculture On tea 
gardens the sexes are very nearly equal, the women being the superior sex at plucking, 
while tbe men do the cultivation A glance at Table XV-A shows that tbe equality 
of the sexes on tea gardens is apparent m every district, but amongst orhnary 
cultivators it is found only m tbe Brahmaputra Valiev and tbe Hills I have already 
noted (m paragraph 134) that the statistics of female workers m Xaga Hills as 
returned is mconect Under industry the excess of female workers is marked the 
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flgurr* for textile# ere exaggerated, aa ha# been painted out prcrtaualT but the largo 
proportion of female bosket mi k era, ( tc^ is probably reab Under ceramic# again 
the gentler eex u predominant this it doe to the fact that In the Brahmaputra 
Valley amount the Him enste it is tboT -who fashion tho pot (ride Him in the 
glossa ry to Charter XI) Sylhet ii responsible for the large proportion of women in 
prmrp 65, bat the actual number is Terr small The predominance of to men In food 
Industrie* is only natural, though their excess in distilling which is confined to the 
KhauIIvlls, is perhap* not what a stranger would expect Tbo same district is 
responsible for the large proportion of fe m ale porters. Caobar now as in 1001 
oon tains an apparent excess of female grain and pniso-dealcrs, which exaggerates 
the provincial statistics. lastly women must be in the majority In order W which 
includes u the oldest profession in the world.” 

T m gtrdr n worbfn. — lie province owes *o mnch to European enterprise in tea 
and incidentally in ml and ooel, that frequent referenoe to tho fact has already been 
necessary and it is not my intention now to enter into any groat detail Statistics 
concerning tea gardens will be found in Tsble XV A, where those supported aro shown 
separately under group 5 In tho industrial Table XV E, and in Prorincinl Thblei in 
V which show the tea garden population of each district, respectively by language 
by birth plaoe, and by caste. These statistics should bo most useful to all employers 
of labour in Assam. "We have already discussed the figures in the appropriate chap- 
ters, and they aro mentioned here for easy referenoe by those who require them. 

Occwpaltont of literate in EWy/tii aro shown In Provincial Table VI 
which was prepared for the province of Eastern Bengal and Aaaui under the onlera 
of 8ir Lancelot Ilara, the late lieutenant -Governor The statistics will probably bo 
of more interest for the districts of Bengal, but a brief notice of tbo«o for Assam will 
not be out of place The headings of the table follow those of Imperial Table XVI, 
but as the figures had to be abstracted at a very early stage and before the sorters 
becimo familiar with occupational distillations, I should riot place implicit detailed 
reliance in them. The most | numerous daises of actual male wor k ers nre shown 
in the margin. Arts and profusions aro an en*y first 
^ lawyers, doctors and teach en form tho majority under 
oofti v»tor» this head. The high number who are cultivators is 

BCM.ZZ . ownm s^o apparently promising but I am afraid that the standard 
•dmi-urtrrti ^ *jto Q f attained cannot be very high. It Is clear that 

English education docs not influence people towards the 
pursuit of trade or industry statistics are given for each religion In tbo Table. It Is 
noteworthy that tho number of dependents knowing English is about 40 por cent, of 
the workers and that tboro are 285 female workers, of whom 163 aro employed in 
arts and professions and 41 are cultivators, but as 29 or the latter are Christians, we 
may presumo that they ore probably K basis. 

Induitrial Smraty — A report on the Industries and resourooi of Eastern Bengal 
and A*am by Mr G h Gupta, I. os., was published in 1009. Fortunately Mr Gupta 
treats Assam separately in most things and consequently It is not difficult to refer to 
to what Is required. 1 do not intend to discuss this report and I mention it here onlv 
for tho benefit of those who are cm inis on the subject. What has been written in tbo 
present chapter reviewi tho facts os they existed in March 19EL 

140 Subsidiary Table IX shows the distribution of occupations br religion and 
Bubsldbry Table VIII tbo occupations of selected cade* 
by trttf Ttrt, table jj imperial Table XI I (Including Its 

appendix) which was compiled forA*ram now for the 
first time and Utcre are parts III and IV of the Industrial Table X\ E which bare 
been discussed In paragraph 1 tO so for as they relate to reoe 

In Subsidiary Table IX arc given the religions distribution of 10 000 persons follow 
lag each occupation and tho occupational distribution of 10 000 persons of mch religion 
Muhammadan landlords are more than twice as numerous as Hindus on account of ibn 
predominance of the former in SylbeL kuhnlsts are firvt la f on-dry nnd qtarrbws 
of hard rocks, which ore reprc-rntral by tho limestone of the Kind Hills. HloJns 
nre In the majontr in mart orders nnd t industry except amongst masons and 
bncklajers whrac Muhammadan masons are more numerous. In trade and tr ansp ort 
Hindus enrilv outnumber the other religions l»ut Muhaoinulans f rm the greater 
mrt of the traders In clothes and In nrticles of luxnrv Is all other onb-rs 
Hindus are In th majontr Nearly S8 per rent of the Muhammalans are soppwt 
td by culinary cultivation and thej nre doaclr followed by \nimUtt- Hindus are 
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hl tlio majority m tea gardens, and the laige proportion of Christians under special 
produce probably refers, to the betel-leaf, eto , growers of the Khasi Hills In new 
of the small proportions under all other heads, it is not worthwhile examining -them 
TFe hare already seen that outside the Surma Valley functional castes are hardly 
known m Assam Hence it is no matter of surprise to find the great majority of 
the castes shown in Subsidiary Table VIII dependent on agriculture I propose to 
draw attention only to those castes which do not follow the general rule A little 
more than half the Baidyas and less than half the Brahmans are dependent on the 
produce of mother caith,of the former a large proportion follow miscellaneous 
occupations and almost 20 per cent come under the arts and professions, mamly as 
lawj ers, doctors, and teachers, while religion natuially absoibs a large proportion of 
the Brnhnmns. Castes like the Dlioba, Kumhar, Napit, and Sutradhar naturally show 
a fairly large number under their traditional occupations, though it is surprising how 
high is the proportion which returned agriculture this is no doubt partly due to the 
greater respect of tho lattci source of livelihood Only 32 per cent of the Dhobas of 
Svlhet, 41 per cent of the Kumhars of Sylhet and 16 per cent of those of Kamrup, 
42 per cent of the Napits of Sylhet and 12 per cent of those of Kamrup, and 60 
per cent of tho Sutradhnrs of Svlhet and 14 per cent of those of Goalpara have 
roturned their traditional occupation Incidentally these statistics show how much 
moie crystalled is the caste si stem of Svlhet than that of the Brahmaputra Valley 
It is clear that the greater part of the Chasi Kaibarttas or Mahishyas are cultivators 
non , wliatei er they may h ive been m the distant past The fact that large numbers 
of Kumars, Tanhs, and Tolls are tea garden coolies and not artisans is reproduced m 
tho statistics under consilcration, but a fair proportion of Telis are traders Those 
who returned themselves as Kcwats m the Brahmaputra Valley are overwhelmingly 
fishermen, whether they aie only real Keuats or contain a proportion of Nadiyals, 
who, however, prefor the title Kaibartta (vide paragraph 126 m Chapter XI) those 
who returned themselves as Nadiyals include only 22 per cent of fishermen The 
Kshattmas or Hmduised Mampuns of Manipur show the false excess we have 
already discussed under the head industry, and their compatriots in Sylhet and Cachar 
show the same tendency, though not to so great an extent It is regrettable that the 
traditional occupation of Nnmasudias was taken to be cultivation as well as boating 
and hence then statistics cannot bo compared with those of Patrns, who have returned 
only 12 pei cent of their number as boatmen It will he obvious that the Brahma- 
putra Valley castes are mainly agriculturists Women are shown m large pioportion 
as workers only m the Brahmaputra Valley and Manipur and among the lower castes 
elsewhere There are only 7 and 9 female workers per cent, of males amongst the 
Baidyas and Kavasthas, respectively, uhile the women of tho Ahoms, Nadiyals, 
Kamars, and Tantis work largely it should be remembered that the last two represent 
tea coolies The Kalitas show only 47 per cent of female workers, presumably on 
account of the high position of the caste Brahmans contain an apparent percentage 
of 20 female woikers, hut this is duo to the large number shown under industries, 
which probably refer to weaving housewives 

To complete our now of castes and occupations, we must refer to Table XV-E 
parts III and IV, certain income-tax statistics and the appendix to Table XVI Out 
of 48 tea gardens ouned by Indians 16 are the propeity of Brahmans and 11 of 
Kayasthas amongst Hindus and 8 belong to Muhammadans In the management 
tho same order is maintained, while west countiy Agarwalas manage 3 out of the 4 
oil-mills Income-tax statistics (which are not leproduced) show that out of 2,753 
assessees 1,960 come under commeice and trade, 301 under professions, 45 under 
owners of property and 13 under manufacturers In commeice and trade there are 
467 Agarwalas, 163 Osuals, 75 Mahesris, 17 Jams, 15 Alar wans and lA Khatns, 
making a total of 741 “ Kayabs ” out of 1,960 assessees there were 289 Shakas, 
121 Brahmans, 116 Kayasthas, and 235 Muhammadans under the same head Under 
professions Kayasthas are first with 131, Bialimans second with 64 and Muhammad- 
ans third with 20, leaving 92 to be shared by all other castes Amongst owners of 
propeity 10 are Bialimans, 7 Kayasthas, and 6 Rajbansis Amongst manufacturers 
no less than 4 out of 13 aie Kalitas, 2 Christians, 2 Muhammadans and 2 Telis There 
remains a miscellaneous group of “ others, ” amounting to 4d4, of whom the most 
important aie 87 Muhammadans, 74 Kayasthas, 61 Brahmans, 37 Kalitas, and 36 
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Slialux Finally it 1* Interesting to note the number 0 / auowccs of the following 
caria. which are generally regarded as backward — J 



IWk „ 
MW _ 

fcoal* 

P*tnl 

EOW _ 
Tip ir» 

T«nla 



It f* oloar from the obore that the great part of the Incmtfro b miners of tho 
prorinoe i* in the bands of tboilonrari, and that, if we exclude 8 hahas under eomtnfTro 
and trade, Druhmiw and Ktyruthai mooopohM tho rert of the income-tax paying 1 
occupation*. 

TVo mar end crar contJderrvtfon of occanotkmal *tati«f/oi hr a bnef inspect fon of fb® 
Until tic* contained in the appendix to Table XVI. Brahman* and hayadlias form 
n prtnt part of agent*, etc of landed estates, port and telegraph •err/ce*, *tinrri~r 
police acmrioa, gmetted offlccri in general admin itraliotL lawyer*, medical pr ctitfonon 
(o h ro Baid/as alio loom large) and teacher*. In the IJrabmaputra \ alley Ita jbansls 
hare a fairly largo number In igcnte of ertatc* and Kaliins ainotigit teacher* tu 
tLe lower grade ut public Administration, Aboiiu, Kalitas, and Koehe* are fairly rfrong 
among polico cnnitables, while haehnri*, II chcs, Itnilnaiw the Nepali ca tr\ and 
the up-country Chhstris are well represented- Tho predominance amongst Hindus of 
Brnhtnans and Karaitha in nil tho occupation* glren U clearly inni rated Their 
strength in Goremment aemce would bare b«n prosed al*o from tuo pul Hshtd lists of 
■uporfor GoTemment cmplojd*, but unfwtonatclr tbo original returns of castes were 
destroyed, and I was unable to separate the figures for tram from those of £a xra 
Bengal, iluhammidnti* are Tory few in proportion in all the groups glren. 

TVe mar conclude br a gbneo at tho castr* of prisoners In joJIs which are 
included in the nppcndlx to loblo WI Muhammoisns an* apmrrntly the worst 
but this fa no doubt duo to the «!ie of 8 ylh t district wl icn ceces I tat s tho 
maintenance of a large central jifl. In the Burma \ alley Chad Ralharttas, Karestlm 
anil Namamdras are the mua nnmerou* of the Hindus, whllo In the Brahmaputra 
^ alter Nodltalt and Kochcs pmlomlcate These a la lid Ic* would hare Irrnrxtrrm ly 
useful If were Inf -sted with criminal*, but wo are hlctvxl with on oh l cnce w 

crime ond tbo flgorct are of more tvaiemlc than real fatetest 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General dtetnbnUon hj occupation. 



Number per 10,000 of 

Percentage in each class. 


total population 

Bub class and ordor of 

Class, sub-class and order. 

Perrons 

Actual 

} 

Actual 

Depend 


supported. 

workers. 

workers 

onts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A — PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

8,761 

3,884 

44 

56 

I — Exrr.orr.vnoN’ of tue sobfaoe op tiie Earth 

8,752 

8,877 

44 

58 

1 Pasturo and Agricalturo «<• ... 

8,609 

8,814 

44 

68 

(a) Ordinary oull iva(ion ... . 

7,540 

3,071 

41 

59 

(i) Growers of special prod tie's and market 

990 

080 

09 

31 

gardening 





(r)' Forestry .. 

4 

4 

60 

40 

(rf) Bmsmg of farm stock .. 

67 

63 

80 

20 

(c) Raising of small animal* . • 

IK 

»*« 

68 

42 

2 Fishing and huntiflg ... ... 

143 

08 

44 

56 

II — EXTRACTION OP Mineram ... ... 

9 

7 

74 

26 

3 Minos . . ... ... 

7 

5 

77 

£3 

4 Quarries of hard rocks ... 

1 

1 

62 

38 

6 Salt, etc « ... .» 

1 

1 

59 

41 

B — PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 

762 

413 

54 

46 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 





III — Indcstrt ... ... ... 

307 

183 

60 

40 

6. Textiles . ... 

84 

67 

80 

20 

7 Hides, skins and hard materials from tho 
animal kingdom 

2 

1 

55 

45 

8 Mood , f , ... ... 

48 

28 

58 

42 

9 Metals ... ... M . 

19 

7 

39 

61 

10 Ceramics ... ... 

24 

14 

59 

41 

11 Chemical products properly 60 called, and 

8 

4 

47 

63 

analogous 





12 Food industries ... , 

27 

17 

63 

37 

13 Industries of dress and the toilet ... 

51 

24 

46 

64 

14 Furmturo industries ... ... 

• *» 

♦ * 

67 

83 

15 Building industries . 

13 

7 

66 

44 

10 Construction of means of transport 

1 

1 

66 

44 

17 Production and transmission of physical 


• • 

75 

£6 

forces (heat, light, olectricity, motive power, 
etc) 





18 Industries of luxury and thoeo pertaining to 

25 

10 

40 

60 

litontnro and tho arts and sciences 




19 Industries coneorncd with rofuso matter ... 

5 

3 

58 

47 

IV —Transport . ... 

109 

69 

84 

86 

£0 Transport by water . , . 

34 

19 

66 

44 

21 Transport by road ... 

48 

81 

70 

80 

22, Transport by rail 

23 Post office, Telegraph and Telephone services 

20 

IS 

66 

34 

7 

3 

< 

51 

49 

t 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 
Otatral dislrAsU** ij coM^mlftL 


OLua, ntxlii] ini trier. 


V— 1 Tnnj~. 

J4. Banka, wtabRabnesta cf credit, arohaaga. odj 
imrarane*. 

15. Brokwmfl* omnWm aad trpcrt 
10. Trad* in textile* . , 

17 Trad# in sliaa, leatbar and fen 
M Trade In wood ~ .. 

tO Trade in maUh *. 

10 Trad* In pottery ^ 

51 Trad* in eWnteal product* 

3L H*t*k, ala, raUunaU, *U.~ 

53. Otb«r trade In food (tuffs „ 

0 U Trad* in dotting and IcCUt axtJda# 

85. Trail in famita»«. ^ 

M. Trad* in bcBdlcg mal*ri*L 
87 Trad* in meant ot tranrport .. 

85. Trad* in f oti ~ 

83 Trad* In artleka of ltnury and tl»o*a r*rUin-l 
tag lo Wtt*n and tha art* and sqm c**. 

40 Trade in ref m matt* 

41 Trad# of otiwr aorta .« 


0 -PUBLIC ADKIHISTBATIOff ALL 
LIBERAL ARTS, 

TI. — I'm lid Tora M M 

4t Army h m H 

41 Tailc# ^ 

TIL— Foairo Acannrmrrojr w ... 

Till — Troratnora in Ltuui A*n 

40. H*Bgt*a N. m. m 

47 Law ^ 

43. Maltoo* « w M 

40 Irntroetioo ~ .. . 

M Letter* and arta sod aefcncea .. 

EL— PatwjaUTnracatmmirooKi — 

D — HIBCELLAJTEOUB ... «. 

J^—lVnrrmc !nna M M 

If . — Irtvrrmzmj p iterate eccmnort 


XU — U* rxrorerm .. 

CL In* tw ef fifla, sijlnnw an! kaplali . 
53 f>7j*re, t^raale rrntitcl* 


HraWr [wr 10.000 of 
tatal p^wkika. 


1 

U 

u 

5 

1 

4 
8 
8 

131 

5 
5 
8 
4 
4 

II 


15 

184 


893 

o 

133 

100 

$7 


183 

88 


TO 

40 

et 

87 

85 

18 

M 

43 

45 

« 

es 

n 

67 

o 

101 


41 

81 


19 

58 

40 


40 

61 


74 

01 

w 

6» 


13 

* It 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H, 

Rudnittfrorf occlipatton in ndtural dtvtstom 


Occupation 


Number per millo of total population supported in 
Surma Valley | Hfllg. 


Brahmaputra 

Valley 


ALL OCCUPATIONS ,. r 
A.— PRODUCTION OP RAW MATERIALS 
1 . — Exploitation op the suepaob op tub Eae^h 
1. Pasture and ngriiulture 
(a) Ordinary cultivation „» 

1 Income from rent of agricultural land 

2 Ordinary cultivators ... 

3 Agents, managors of landed cstateB (not 

planters), clerks, r6nt collefctors, etc. 

4 FaWn servants And field labourers 

(£) Growers of special produots and 
market gardening 

6. Tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo plantations . 
0 Fruit, flower, Vegetable, botolj vine, areca- 
nnt, etc , gfoivorgi 

(if) Raising of farm stock • r« im 

9 Cattle and biiffalo breeders and keepers „ 
12 Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. ... 
Others (groups 7, 8, and 18) , 

2 Fishing and hunting -r ... 

XL— Extbactioh op Mikbealb , . 

B— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATE- 
RIAL SUBSTANCES 
III — Indobtey 
6 Textiles 

8 Wood 

9 Metals 
18. Food industries 
13, Industries of dress and the toilet 

Other industries (rest of sub-clan) 


Ml 

Ml 


Ml 


Ml 
• tt 


♦ M 
III 
Of 
•If 

o* 


IV — Tbansfoet 
V,— Teade 

26 Trade tn textiles m 
82 Motels, cafes, festanrants, etc, 
33 Other trade in food stuffs 
Other trades (rest of sub-class) 


f ft 


Ml 

• f * 

• • 
• ft 


C —PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBER 
AL ARTS 

VI — PODLIO FoEOB Ml 

VII.— PuBLIO A Dll I MIST RATION 
VTII — Peopessions and Libeeab Abts 
IX — Beesons nmNo on theie Inooub 


Ml 

• % 


Ml 

IM 


D —MISCELLANEOUS ... 

X — Domestic SeeviOb 

XI — iNSOrnOtENTEY DESCRIBED OOOCTATIONS 
XII — UnpEODCCTIVE 


Mf 


1,000 

896 

895 

887 

740 

4 

726 

1 

9 

137 

137 


62 

21 

2 

3 
2 
1 

4 
9 

12 

29 

1 

19 

9 

14 

2 

2 

9 

1 

28 

6 

11 

11 


3 

1,000 

862 

862 

836 

748 

42 

688 

1 

17 

84 

84 

Iff 

4 


26 


86 

32 

3 
8 
2 

4 

7 

8 

10 

44 

2 

30 

12 

22 

Z 

2 

18 


30 

6 

18 

11 


1,000 

853 

852 

851 

816 

808 

Ml 

8 

26 


20 

8 

* 

fi 

1 


92 

59 

46 

3 

1 

3 
2 

4 

9 

24 

5 
1 

14 

4 

23 

7 

4 

11 

1 

32 

4 

25 
2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

OcewjHtitu etmiUtd will fHallart (»i trw jritilLvt U tit ultijttry KapaU**) 

I XmhT i*t ■ID* »k» nrtkfly tfrtrihsjirti. 


ALL OOOOPATIOLS ~ ~ 

A.— PBODUCTIOH OF HAW KA TE R I AL3 

I. — Imomnoj or n« trxnct or txx Him 

I Prim a J frirtU n u. 

(«) Onlir»’T «ltfr«U« w- 

J. A rfali, wmm* f nfWM (Mt 

^rk mi r*-lcrt*< », rt«. 

(f) Om«PT* f 4nd nurtit 

J c 

t. Tr*. *fJT« tS’d *T»*»«r» Tf» I uUlIrct *- 

• IT* tmr f»£rtau, M L »!*«, irrta-nl f 

iMlSiT^of km t k ~ — 

* J C<n *»Jl r Ir-fA-rt tl — 

10 F'»*r r 1 ' * r W»lm — — 

II. li rx*'-»«. — 

l«b ((J»rrp 7 * 13> — 

i n.u»r ii w t — 

H.— Kitii r«ff)linttu — 


IkiVu 

r 

***** YiO* 

T*flrr 

» 

4 

57 

Co 

fi3 

30 

M 

30 

o 

J* 

— 

1 

w 

til 

104 

*■5 

101 

M 

13 

1 > 

*T 

167 

TO 

»;■> 

It) 

” n 

tJ 


JW 


" 

- 
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SUB^IDTVRl TABLE IV 

0 cerlitiril t'llh ngncvH nr (ichere agrto (lure ts the mbtuhary occupation ) — concluded 


Nnml.er permil!e mho arc prtially agncnllnnsts 


0 -cnpt pn 


1 


B -PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 


111— 1" muri 

C Itj dr\. 

' l J 
'* \Ufi! 

f s/ tr-^c fnrt 

]* f Jrj ft n I ilr (flirt 

OjPtr i „ustntf \rrxt f tu! Jan) 

1\ — TriNsron 


A — Trmr 

*7 J~ri r ir* 1tx*i /*■«• 

*V }J i<]t < \ r f n'tfarrjnt ** 

^ Olirr tri*fV f i 1 \[Jf 

Q ,f tr (rtJti (rr * < f tu?i /an) , 

C -PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 

II -Pi cue Toner 


All — TLtiLir AnsnstnTirtos 
\ III — I’ron c sio\>» am) Ltiucit Anns 
IX — Pjt'jon 1 : m iso o Tiinir Ivcour 
D -MISCELLANEOUS 
X — Dojtf-nc Fri \tcr 


XI — I' srmetr m urscrinm occupations 
XII — t vrt oni ciivr . . 


IVormcD 

Rrahma- 
pntra I alter 

3 

Snrma 
\ alley 

1 

11 ill* 

2 

G 

113 

54 

205 

49 

100 

00 

201 

35 

41 \ 

in 

loS 

Jo 

111 j 

71 

161 

Cl 

1 7 i 

11 7 

to t 

201 

is 

11 

10 

ICO 

2 1 

CO 

%r, 

10 

m 

01 

in 

On 

100 

61 

150 

159 

in 

n 

221 

10 

r r > 

■a 

m 

21 

■in 

40 

in 

n 

nt 

1 J > 

2!', 

06 

in 

, 

tn 

! 

m 

01 

229 

189 

j 

303 

133 

100 

71 

34 S 

, 167 

111 

293 

309 

115 

2 )l/ 

198 

290 

110 

I5S 

191 

302 

fl 

44 

20 

65 , 

62 

43 

22 

! 

78 1 

i 

17 

07 

31 

03 

70 

17 

6 

31 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 


Occupation] cBmlt>.cil mth agriculture (inhere agriculture it the principal occupation) 


Land! nr Jr (rfnt-melfM*) 


Cn-tlrator* {I ent jojert) 


Vann Fcrractaand fl<?M labourer* 


1 

Xnmbrr p<* r 


Nomlxir rcr 


Numter per 

ilarj occupation 

10 u U who 

KubiJJJary wenpitloo 

luirOO who 

fiul ldhry occupation 

10 "OO who 

fol It 


follow 11 

follow it 

1 

s 

3 

4 

6 

1 C 

Trial 

10,000 

Total 

10,000 

Total 

lo.ooo 

Rent piverr 

3, M3 

Rent receivers 

400 

llont receivers 

159 

1 

Agricultural hbonrers 

147 

Agricultural lalwarors 

310 

Rent payers 

1708 

G'»f nment servants of 

201 

General labourers 

2,38G 

Goncral Inbqurers 

2 279 

nil 1 itids 



Mi my lenders and grain 

C65 

Government servants of 

G3 

Village, watchmen 

31 

dealers 


all kinds 


Other traders ol all kinds 

l.tn 

Monoy londors and gram 

103 

Cattlo breeders and milk 

110 



dcalors 


men 

Priests 

S33 

Other tradors of all kinds 

1,770 

Mill hands 

lb 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \ 

Occrptl ctm Aj cJ rtfi jnatlt* * (rJn ajrittll t u tit pn* l*~cef l ) ) — rood! 


U«04i{k4nMMn|. 


OJtjntari (X r » > y»T* » 0 



) X*- 1 * r*» 

l 


CVrk of .0 Uadi (aot 
O’ nmiom 

ft ko I na lm 

K tat* agrsU **d tu- 

lUlkti 

Xrima 

OtWr «w[*Uoca 


i 


1 

1 


J2j 

FWxrtaem «ad baatar* — 

IflfS j 

Fkbmne* ju*l l-cutur*— 

1/41 

its 

1 C*ttU Wmd*ci ctkl dJU 

lio 

Eie* potaden _ 

PI 






CO 

ViB»c» ntdon 

1 5 

TrtJ* f 1 Uadi „ 

1*3 

83 

1 TYiirtn __ 

909 

OB ff»i ifn _ | 

1 

1U 

Thrbm 

100 

W«T*n _ 

fU 

in 

Ofl imn 

17 

IWUn ~ — 

M 

1.03 

WohuTaet 

TO 

LnlWr wvrbm 

n 


IVtn 

111 

irulnani — | 

n 


DWVuilli* Ikl C»T[0- 

133 

ITlirbiaitba aad eirpfi*- | 

it 


tm 


t-n | 

jj t 


Olb*f •*r»p«llu 

i,V9 | 

Otic o«npi Un — 
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Oenfdl tu tffmmlt* If nl*U*a 4 4 i-kttfd trim ti /rw/x 


o*ur* *». 


j X tuber *f artatl -rcrUn- 

I UaW. I fnoV. 


f rtW *f 
f<n In r*r 
UWwlrt. 
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BUBSIDIAEY TABLE YI. 


Otapa tint tf females ij tahcUstts tad aslaeUl trien ted tmja— ocntinoed. 




1 IT amber of achml asdun. 

Growp 
IT a. 

Oeaajaifcm. 

Malaa 

| Tm-ataa 

I 

1 

S 

4 

09 

Order 11 — Traaspart 4/ r»*J 

Perwn* <-bd1ot«1 oq tk* exert rortica and maicVnara* 
at road* and bridge*. 

Cart oirter* and dnrm, ccmchnv-n, liable boy* 

aiftr 

10,341 

2fl>S 

854 

88 

0.M4 

67 

10° 

tramway mail armjt. *hs^ maaagm and empioyia 
(exdndmg prirata fonrant*). 


Porter i and racaacn^en „ 

5,343 

1^07 


0 Jer A — Tr xip+rt 4 y rail 

~&7 

1J72 

103 

TLulwaj employ^* o t all kin la otbar than oxtiracttco 

tfiV 

303 

104 

IWxKiran employed go rail way eocftmciioo .. 

1 ,3*0 

777 


BUD- CLASS V— TxinE « ... 

60 Mi 

tSJSTO 

100 

Order 14 -—Baah eritUnlmeaU ef ered t, tieleuft ad 

1/779 

432 


u«r m«. 



103 

Order 18 — Trad i leitilet - - 

5?X> 

3J33 

100 

Order 17 — f adt il that Letter and fan 

3403 

12S 

no 

Order 18 .— Trad a r ted „ _ 

1421 

20C 

nt 

Order 80 .— Trade t pellerj 

1413 

2G7 


Order 33.— Oil* i j de a feed etaf ... « 

47440 

21,419 

no 

ri b doaler* - ~ 

11,093 

8 087 

1 7 

Jroara aad aallora </ Tf^rtal^o oil, *ab and otLarcoeaL- 

It 557 



menU. 


] 0S1 

118 

Se0,r* af »tlk WtfT ghee pooltiy tm etc 

Mlm of awnrtmmta, ru^a gar as 1 tuolaw* .. 


no 

1,574 

Ml 

no 

Cardamom, b tal-laaf Ttjetlblea frnit and areea-ntii 

0,810 

4 481 

i i 

aeBan. 

Oral and yxiW* dtakrt* ~ 

0,710 

6,610 

it 

Tobacco ojwm C*’K rtfL > - — 

518 

tts 


0 de 33 — Treed tafra tare 

1~3 

406 

no 

Trade in furaitura, mrpeta, cnrtalna and bed log ... 

1439 

378 

118 

Ord r 35. — T ad l 13 j m ItreaU (shaer inch 

630 

330 


fierier cent l st J iHet tl*Ui i ) 



118 

0 Jtr 37.— 7" U mean, ef l ajpert _ 

1-OS 

SOI 

no 

0 Jtr 38. — Trade 1 fuel - ~ 

or 



OrJrr 8— T edt Irletfl ran J ii tr frr- 

4,1* 

m 

183 

Iji f to Liters J li 1 and tewaees 

Dealer* n comtnm t-«n„k* lnad aeeklarra, f **, aaO 

3^17 

MS 

artkia, toy*, karting and Gating t»cU*, firmer*, rtc 

Order 41« — Trade iff titer »*'<r — 

Si^LeTcr ctbcnrw atw-etiGal „ — . 


1016 


1*3 


834 


SLL-CLASS VII — rerrur Aoininmi-no^ ~. 

4*-.* 

M 


SDB-CL VSS 8 1IL— P»5TtrarOT* *»a LriraiL Aari 

4W 

1 4 CO 


IoW^ 

bt*d*« *rr 

WmIm. 


233 

W 

10 

m 

us 

M 

670 

<15 

20$ 

tco 

S3 

143 

ISO 

or 

70 

175 

516 

1 M 

70S 

885 

£M 

230 

rot 

303 

Dr 

S' l 

231 

119 

m 

IW 

ii 

<i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 

Occupations of females by nib-classes and selected orders and groups — conoid 




Number of actual workers 

Groan 

No 

Occupation 

Males 

Pomales 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Order 40 — Bchgton 

18,402 

891 

118 

Priest*, ministers, etc 

16,460 

639 

151 

Temple, burial or burning ground semcc, pilgrim con- 
ductors, circumcisors 

1,724 

176 


Order 48 — Medicine 

3,992 

264 

154 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, 
oculist ) and ictcnnarj surgeons 

2,947 

86 

155 

Midwives, vaccinators, compoundors, nurses, masseurs, 
etc 

1,045 

178 

150 

Order 49 — Instruction , . . 

5,356 

229 


Order 50 — Letters and arts and sciences 

4,108 

76 

160 

Masic composers and masters, players on all kinds of 
musical instruments (not military), singers, aators 
and dancers 

2,205 

76 

101 

SUB-CLASS IX — Persons uunq on their Income 

877 

07 


SUB-CL4SS XL — Domestic Service 

22,033 

6,660 

102 

Cooks, -water-earners, doorkeepers, watchmen and other 
indoor sonants 

20,228 

6,626 

103 

Pm ale grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc 

1,805 

24 


SUB CLASS XL — Insufficiently described occupa- 
tions ' 

38,601 

16,902 

105 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other 
employes in unspecified offices, warehouses and shops 

6,208 

114 

107 

» 

Labourers and workmen otheT wise unspecified . . 

SO, 480 

16,788 


SUB CLASS XII — Unproductive 

20,082 

26,129 

108 

Order 54 — Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 

2,160 

88 

109 

Order 55 — Beggars, cagranis, prostitutes 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vn 
Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1 

17,922 

901 

26,041 

Group 

Occupation 

Population 

Population 

No 

supported, 
in 10H 

supported 
in 1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 


1 — Expt OITATION OF THE SURFACE OF THE EaRTH. . 

0,178,391 

5,201,682 


1 — Pasture and agriculture 

6,077,685 

5,184,0S7 


(a) Ordinary cultivation 

5,323,880 

4,529,025 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land , 

137,106 

62,571 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 

6,092,771 

4,380,771 

3 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters), 
clerks, rent-collectors, eto 

8,581 

3,607 

4 

Parm servants and field labourers 

b4,922 

92,176 


Number ot 
females per 
1,000 males 


48 

41 

102 


66 

29 

170 

43 

19 

34 

76 

252 

273 

13 

439 

18 

561 

1,301 

41 

1,453 „ 


Penjentngo 
of 

variation 


+ 17 4 

+ 172 

+ 375 
+ 160 8 
+ 16 3 
+ 144 7 

— 79 
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OHAr EL — occmnoy 


SITBSIDLABY TABLE YIL 
Stlftlni Occujilmi 1911 >i 1901 — continued 


PrpditlTi r* 7 * *tim IVrttaUp* 

**J-i nW ) rarprt"! •! 

in I)1L | In IWl TtrUt*oo. 


(A) Growon of ipecial product! and market 
gardening 

Tr*, coffer emebenta sad ndijro plantation! 

Trmt flower rrjjetibie betel, riw arrea-ert, eto^ 
grower* 

fr) Forcitry 

« oorWntlao fi r ewo od laa, oatecin, robber etc, 

eoUeitoo and haroaal bonier*. 

(d) Railing of farm itock .. 

Ciltlc and buffalo l-coedm and keeper* „ 

Sbeop, goat inti pig breeder* „ ^ 

Breeder* of other animal* (hor*e», mnle* camel* 
we* tie ) 

II*rd*mcn, bephenl*, gaathtnl*, etc. 

(e) Railing of eoall animal! 

C F'ti / tti haling 

nibbfr - _ 

II rating „ „ 

II — Emucrto* or Ilimiu 
3 U n 

4 . Q met tf herd reel 

A bolt tit ... 


G31,w0 +11*3 


fl!9^07 4- 7 -t 

1 UJ + 1,925*1 


3 4 ftf + 18 3 

1,196*. — 1 l 


20 230 +133-0 

11 Mfl | 09 H 

T6*. + °«0 

8S I — 3 9-8 


0. Trit In „ M 

Cotton pci tnir deante* and peewbfj — 

Cotton epiorLtrrg « mo g and wearing 

Jnto *prmJ p rr c reng and weaving „ 

Itojv twine r»J *<rmg .. 

"Wrel rmli n ana rjraner*, wear m of woolen 
blanket* rarpet et 

Brk *jlrmrr* and weoier* ... 

Drelap Llevhiag [ natiiig, preparation ard rpoojinp 
f LitAe*. 

7 IT’ Jet 1 » « i IgrJ mtlmth /«■ lit iW 
l fS~ 

Tanner" cwrrtTJ, leather «Jre»#*r* et 

Hater* of katbera talee *o«b ai tr* k*, water ba-% 


Bore, Iroty bera, befl ct 


t tr lm ard ul td tni* of wood/ i 
lia I a 


M I b 

V v-b 1 ag 
Oitrr w e- 


. or*l f"jl "irnt tr b f 
It ! trui*-r f brjltaml* 
a. r m 1 u I jr el too. I 

« p 113 ta»tJ ! 


J I + '*>7 
nisi + 102 
JOT I + 7 9 


; r> ? + j>j 


t 1 t TL-ul I k aaariniet art 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII 


Schclcd Occupations, ] D] 1 and 1001 — continued 


Group 

Occupation 

Population 

Popnlatior 

i Percentage 

No 

snpportod 
in 1911 

supported 
m 1901 

of 

variation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


10 Cera vires , 

16,795 

12,690 

+ 32 3 

47 

Pollers and earlhon pipe and bowl makers 

15,077 

11,939 

+ Si 3 


11 C/u mieal products propcrlt/ so called , and analogous 

5,426 

3,446 

+ 57 5 

53 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral 
oils 

4,286 

3,028 

+ 41 5 


12 Food industries 

19,871 

23,965 

- 192 

50 

Rite pounders and buskers and flour grinders 

13,637 

17,721 

- 23 0 

57 

Rakers and biscuit makers 

062 

647 

+ 2 3 

5b 

Grim pircbers, etc 

1,023 

3,921 

— 73 9 

59 

Butchers 

370 

296 

+ 27 0 

02 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 

45 

20* 

* + 125 

03 

Sweetmeat mikers, preparers of jam and condi 
meats, etc 

1,029 

63 

+ 1,583 3 

04 i 

05 

Brewers and dr-tillors 

Todd} drawers ... ~ 

2,616 

16 

1,280 

+ 06 6 


13 Industries of dress and the toilet 

36,090 

32,256 

+ 119 

OS 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers and darners, 
embroiderers on linen 

10,018 

8,710 

+ 14 9 

09 

Shoo, boot and sandal makers , , 

1,852 

1,974 

— 62 

71 

"WaMiing, cleaning and dyoing 

8,956 

8,726 

+ 26 

72 

Barbers, hairdressers nnd nig makers 

14,949 

12,880 

+ 16 5 


14 Furniture industries 

73 

80 

— 8S 


15 Building industries , 

8,958 

7,055 

+ 27 0 

77 

Escalators, plinth builders nnd noil-sinkers „ 

3,004 

SO 

+ 9,913 3 

78 

i Stono and marble workers, masons and bricklayers 

3,014 

3,216 

— 5 3 


1G Construction of means of transport 

640 

2,122 

— - 69 8 


17 Production and transmission of physical forces 
{heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc) 

4 

1 

+ 300 


18 Industries of luxury and those pcrtatmng to 
literature and the arts and sciences 

17,736 

15,768 

+ 125 

80 

Workers m precious [ stonos and motals, onamollors, 
imitation jcwellory makors, gilders, eto 

15,047 

14,626 

+ 7 0 

00 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, 
spangles, lingams and saorod threads 

350 

259 

+ 35 1 

93 

19 Industries concerned with refuse matter 

3,403 

3,330* 

+ 2 2 


IV — Transport 

76,600 

69,630 

+ 100 


20 Transport by water 

23,841 

13,692 

+ 741 

95 

96 

Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, ships' 
officers, engineers, mariners and firemen 

Persons employed on the maintenance of streams, rivers' 
and canals (including construction) 

3,043 

3 

2,897 

+ 5 0 

97 

Boat owners, boatmen and towmen , 

20,4S0 

10,373 

+ 97 1 


21 Transport by road 

34,268 

22,628 

+ 514 

98 

Persons employed on tlio construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges 

13,967 

7,5 S3* 

+ 84 2 

99 

Cart owners, and drivers, coachmen, stablo boys, tram- 
v, ay, mail carnage, eto , managers and emplo} 6 b 
( deluding private sen ants) 

10,194 

7,142 

i 

+ 42 7 


2? B — Figures of 1901 marked Trith an asterisk are approximate 
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cnu m — occur ati o?r 


103 

104 
103 

100 

107 

103 

100 

110 

111 

lit 


lie 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YTL, 

3eUet*6 OmprUen: d 1001— «r 


Oapajaffen. 


FaTkl, oto burnt and omtn „ 

Pud: aLpham, cam*!, mala, mi and bollock urn era and 
dnrwa. 

Partem and 


II. Traajparl by rail _ 

Raihra y employe* of all kindi otbot tLan eQfMtradkn 
cnoliea. 

laLoorm employed co raflny wutrvtion 
t A P**t afue TtUfrtpl rad Taleflme urriett ~ 
V — Tixni 

E4. Bamii, trtMikmmU if trad t riaJu /a 
latamaea. 


-A Braderafe eamaaunaa, rad ezpart 

10 Trad* ta In til at M 

17 1W# la sitaj leafier tad f rs 

18. Trade ia racd „ ^ 

» Trade waeltU 

SO Trade patlerj ^ ... 

11 Tredt a tiemieal p rad tacit .. 

81. If* tel aft*, reel krral eft 

\ tndor of wine bqooca. arra-ed water* rta 
Otraart aid mnaprt t botalt, fooktkopa, muL, ete., 
and th«r m^iym*. 

33. 011 ft trade ia feat at fa ... M 

Flth dealer* ~ „ 

117 j Gfwar* mod »eOm of n^rtaU* cfl. tilt and otter too 
d nnti 

BJLn of mlk, botttr rW* pochry ... 

StDe-a of atorttao t«, mpar par and mcLm** 
Cardamom, LWJ-kaf, TfjjataUea, Irut and a mca tat 
teflmra. 

Oraia and pole* dealer* n m m 

Toboeto, [Jam, panja tc^ rrUert ^ „ 

Da Jett la h*-p, (pad* amd r*p» ... ... 

Da Jen fa hay grata and f Ider „ 


118 

110 

110 

151 

1U 

its 

lit 

us 

117 


115 
1 0 


81 T aJt la rlaiilaj a J leilet erlulct ». 

85 Trad /mllart » w ». 

lit Jwart, nxdinp at t>W pore LI*, ercr\tTJ rL*h 
* trr Ullt, anatn far piTlenfap, lb* ctBtr tie. 

SC. J" J* i I U [ •altnala „ 

ST Trade atn tf tr tp**l 

« TrU f ft ~ 


P^Mioa 

tapjarted 

faltlL 

r*paU(l*a 

njTart^ 

1 i»oi. 

j PrruBLtft 

1 

4 

l * 

S 303 
13 

1 T74 

8 033 

1 + 

0 331 

1,401 

+ ion 

33 477 
11411 

aopu 

con 

- 6.77 
+ 83-8 

*401 

£1000* 

— 00-8 

4fiH 

Sf73 

+ 41-0 

*14453 

117 401 

— 14 

6 JOS 

Sflli 

+ US'S 

413 

~C3 1 

— -US 

73455 

llfiSJ ' 

+ £S3 

8fl£9 

6.709* 

+ 676 

BfiK 

Bfi33* 

— 9-9 

629 

199 

+ SIT 9 

3f06 

6,803 

— 463 

If 11 

669 

+ £293 

Sfiii 

141s 

873 

SfllS 

1 713 
8iO 

— C-2 

- 17-0 
+ 110 9 

103/K9 

C0431 

68,707 

303,416 

774« 

31413 

— 7 7 

— 114 
+ 111 

11 013 
3,Trt7 
1/HlO 

6414* 

8 111 
11410 

1+ + 

Sds 

10431 

1401 

117 

100 

10419 

1 MO 
135* 
100 

+ *9 3 

— 3-* 

+ tirt 

— 47 1 

JCCt 

"01 

+ me 

3<C0 

1 3 r. 

~IT3 

7 u 1 

1*2 

\% 

1 I 


sew 

— \t04 

Sr 9$ 

Jf>9* 

+ cu 

S/At 

spec* 

+ 1-0 


J Tlfmn atlMl meUI arti ta MtetOl art rP”* lWt - 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII 

Selected Occupations , 1011 and 1901 — continue! 


Group 


Population 

Population 

Percentage 

Occupation 

supported 

supported 

of 

No. 

in 1911 

m 1901 

variation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


39 Trade t n arttcles of luxury and those pertaining 

9,555 

2,422 

+ 2945 


to letters and the arts and sciences 


381 

+ 216 

131 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), 

463 


clocks, optical instruments, etc 


1,067* 


132 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, bunting and fishing tackle, flowers, etc. 

8,858 

+ 350 8 


134 

40 Trade in refuse matter 

3 




41 Trade of other sorts • 

17,411 

32,413 

— 463 

135 

Shopkeopers otberwiso unspecified 

15,356 

30,376 

— 49 4 

138 

Other trades (inoludmg farmers of pounds, tolls and 
markets). 

971 

80S 

+ 20 9 


VI — Public Force ... ... 

18,886 

19,576 

— 35 


42 Army . . ••• 

3,122 

5,44S 

— 427 

139 

Army (Imperial) 

3,105 

6,448 

—•430 

140 

Army (Native States) ~ 

17 


M* 


44 Police ... . . . 

15,763 

14,128 

+ 116 

142 

Police . ... 

10,770 

9,308* 

+ 15 7 

143 

Villago watchmen , , ... 

4,993 

4,820* 

+ 36 


VII. — Public administration ... ... 

15,032 

17,676 

— 15 0 

144 

8emco of the State ... 

9,126 

10,635* 

— 14 2 

145 

Service of Native and Foreign States , . ... 

545 

2,203 

— 76 2 

14G 

Municipal and other local (not village) service 

1,160 

706 

+ 64 8 

147 

Village officials and sorvants other than watohmen 

4,201 

4,042* 

1 +89 


VIII — Professions and liberal arts ... 

92,916 

76,126 

+ 28 7 


46 Iteligion , .. ... . 

55,239 

46,890 

+ 179 

143 

Priests, Ministers, otc . ... 

48,809 

43,631 

+ 10 7 

149 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc 

7 97 

635 

1 +49 0 

150 

Catechists, readers, Church and Mission service 

1,600 

1,044* 

+ 53 3 

151 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim con- 

4,583 

1,680* 

+ 172 8 


ductors, ciroumoisers 





47 Laio 

5,118 

3,160 

+ 620 

152 

Lawyers of all kinds, including Kazis, law agents and 

'' 2,586 

2,064 

+ 25 3 


mukhtiars 



153 

Lawyers' clorks, petition writers, etc 

2,682 

1,096 

+ 1310 


48 Medicine . . . . 

10,886 

8,966 

+ 214 

154 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, 

8,602 

7,693 

+ 10 5 


ocubsts and veterinary surgeons 


155 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, 

2,384 

1,278 

+ 87 3 


etc 


150 

49 Instruction ... 

12,357 

8,148 

+ 517 


50 Letters and Arts and Sciences 

9,265 

7,962 

+ 164 

159 

Others (authors, photographers, artists, soulptors, astro- 
nomers, motcorologista, botanists, astrologers, etc ) 

1,245 

1,605* 

— 20 4 

160 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of 
musical instruments (not military), singers, actors, and 
dancers 

5,304 

6,047 

+ 5 1 


IX — Persons living on their Income 

8,206 

2,649 

+ 210 


N B — Figures of 1901 marked with an asterisk are approximate 

1 
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chat xn. — occtmnar 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YIL 
BdttUi Oxtfmiinu, 1611 «W1D01— oodadjd. 


Groap 

Jfo. 

OtCljrijM. 

Pajakd a 

ste* 

r^ktioa 

wyyartW 

k- 190L 

r»rtr»t*r» 

Ttnadim. 

1 

3 

9 

4 

1 


X.— 'Doiu i U3 Suuii m 

33/39 

31,030 

— 18 

1M 

Cook% w*tCT-e*man, doarlucpm, wiAdnoeft cod othe 

B3/M 

43/90 

-*6/ 

ltt 

Indoor •erxat*. 

IYrn±* fro*"*, oaadimm, dog bori, ate. ^ 

3 130 

1/51 

+ 18-3 


XL — IncmaEcu mciuiti occur icon 

87 701 

87478 

+ 0-3 

134 

HuntCartorKn, bo*ioe« man and coctmoton oth*rwi*» 
nn*peo(W- 

Caaiiirn, acaocntanta, bock*twp«», ckrki and oUw 

1,888 

1/0* 

—81 8 

103 

9 883 

18,105* 

-33-3 

107 

employ^* i» ci»p«aB«d ofllr*«, warahonara aad thop*. 
Lalxmms and workman otisr* nnapa&fied .. 

83/80 

T8,l« 

+ 71 


XIL — Drrimrcnn 

70/$! 

80/31 

-1M 

108 

04 ImmtUs tfjrils tjltm* ni Im/ttaU 

2X% 

1?G7 

+*7 7 

188 

65 Bttftn, ff/ruJj prtshUtit 

CSfiff 

78/M* 

—m 


& B^iTiw 0*1901 r**fc*dTtUaa«rtfriAar**?lwai«»ia. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YHI 

Occupations of selected castes 


Casto anil occupation. 


1 


AHOM 

BcmstArcTci. T aulet 

Sab-class X — Fiploitntion of tho enrfaco of 
tlio earth 

Order L— Gronp 2 — Cultivators of all ldnds 
Sab-class HI — Industries 
, , X — ' Trade 

X — Domestic semeo 

, |t XX — Insufficiently described occtt 
potions 

„ „ XII — Dnprodactiro 

Others 


BA1DYA 


Peove ce 

Sab-class I — Exploitation of tho enrfaco of 

tho earth 

„ „ TXH — Arts and professions 

Orders 47-l.f— Lanryora, doctors and teachers 
Others 


BARUI 

Sunil*. Vat, let _ 

Bab-class L— Erploltation of tho Barfaco of 
tho earth 

Order 1 — Qronp ° — Cnltivators of oil lands 
Sab-class V — Tnido — 

„ „ XII — Unprodaotivo 

Others 


BHUINMAL1 


Smnrrr ~ 

Sabcloss I, — Erploltation of tho Barfaco of 

tho earth 

„ , IH — Indnstrlos — 

" " UJ —Transport 

„ „ V — Trado 

M „ X — Domcatlo eomoo 

u „ XI —Insufficiently doscribod occu 

potions 

„ „ XTT — Unproductive 

Others 


BRAHMAN 

Peoyinoe 

Sub-daBfl L — Erploltation of tho surfaco 
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Order 1, 

Group 2— Cultivators of all kinds 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX 

Occupation by religion 


Ordir awd BiticnD oaorre 


DmiUBUTIO^ BT RELIGION OP 10 000 
PERI038 TOLLO\TI3G'EACH OCCUrAHOJ 


TOTAL POPULATION ~ 

Fastitre and agriculture ♦« 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

1. Income from rent of agricultural 
land. 

1 Ordinary cnUlratorf 

4 Farm icrraots and field labourer® 

(&) Grovre-s of eyecml products 
nnd nmLet gardening 
{c) Forestry 

8 Wood-cattere fire-wood lac co‘e- 
rha rubtor etc collector* and 
chircoftl burner*. 

(d) liaising of farm stock 

0 Cattle and buffalo breeder* and 
keeper* 

12. Iletxlimeu, shepherd*, poat herd* 
etc 

(c) liaising of small animals 

Flthing and huntlna >• 

2 lines - « 

Quarries of hard rod s ~ *« 

Salt, eic 

Textiles *-**•»« 

£2. Cotton fplnnlag fixing and wearing 

ITides si ins and hard materials 
from the animal 1 itiydom 

Wood 

SG. Sawyer* carpenters, turner# and 
jujneri ete , 

37 Basket maker* and other lndo*trir* 
of woody material, IneJodiaffleare# 

lid alt « M -» 

41. Other worker* In Iron find maker* 
of Implement* and tool*, price! 
pally or exclnrieelj ol Iron 

Ceramics ~* 

Chemical p rod acts properly so called, 
ati<l analogous 

Food industries « »■ m 

£6. Bl eo pounder* and boater* aDd 
floor pindtr* 

Industries of dress and the toilet ~ 

C3 Tailor* milliner* drc*» maker* and 
darner* embroiderer# on linen. 

Furniture industries 

Hulldinff industries 

7B Stone nnd marble worker# mafon# 
and brick layer*. 

Construction of means of transport 

Production and transmission of 
physical forces {heat light, elec- 
tricity, motlee potter, etc ) 

Industries of luxury aiul fZto#e per- 
talnlny to literature and the arts 
and sciences 

£0 TVorkor* In p reel cm* rtonea and 
metal*, enamcller*. Imitation Jewel 
lery maker* frllderz ete 
Industries conceriicd w Ith refuse 
matter 

Transport By wafer •» **. 

Transport byroad ... ^ 

05 Perron* emplojed on the construc- 

tion and maintenance of road* and 
bridge*. 

W Cart owner* and driver®, coachmen 
stable boy# tramway mall car 
rlage etc manager* and rmplotc* 
(excluding private servant*) 

102- Porter* and mcifenpers 


PrsTBiBcmoy by occtrpATio>r or 10 000 
PEESOS* OI EACH EEUGIOjr 


£3 

"3 

a 

2 

B 
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a 
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3 

8 
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1 
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5 
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1 
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5 

4 

5 
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7 

8 

9 
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11 

12 

5 438 

2 003 

04 

1,755 

20 
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10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

5 1S4 

2 773 

Ol 

1J)35 

15 

8,207 

8 879 

8 327 

0 4SS 

Oft 09 

4 7 32 

3133 

85 

2 032 

10 

Oft 02 

8 780 

6 780 

8 729 

G 073 

3.0S6 

c,eoe 

C 
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110 
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13 

83 

1 

•4 701 

3 0S3 

80 

• fTO 

17 

6 8*0 

8133 

0 590 

PI 

6,033 

5 037 

35-8 

127 

1,223 

6 
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150 

3C3 

£4 

23 

8,490 

175 

132 

FIDO 
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1,554 

04 

1390 
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\ 
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7 

9 
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11 

71 

42 

32 

O 

27 
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5 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

1 dumber of persons employed on the 10th March, 1911 on Railways and in the Post Office and 

Telegraph Departments 




Europeans 


Class of persona employed, 


and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians 

1 


2 

3 

RAILWAYS 


TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED .. 

IM 

157 

' 18,476 

Persons directly employed ... 


m 

9,057 

Officers 


22 

* • 

Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 76 per mensem 

67 

47 

„ „ from Rs 20 to Rs 75 

per 

62 

1,222 

mensem 




„ „ under Rs 20 per meDsam 

«« 

6 

7,788 

Persons indirectly employed ... 

• it 

1 

9,419 

Contractors ... . 


1 

182 

Contractor’s regular employes ... 

««• 

«•# 

2,366 

Coolies 4 


• < 

6,770 

101(a) 

Menials and sweepers (a) . •• 

• M 

14* 


Samaria 


4 


[a) Employed under 
sanitation committees 
{Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way) 


POSTAL DEPARTMENT 


\ 


TOTAL 

SupeYvising officere ... 

Postmasters • • 

Miscellaneous agents ■> 

Clorks (English and vernaculars) 
Postmen, etc . 

Road establishment 

Railway Mail Service — 

Sorters . . 

Mail guards, etc 

Combined offices — 

Signallers 

Messengers, eto . . 


«*• 


1,890 

It* 

•1 

9 

• M 

2 

174 


• It 

138 

• • 

• 

137 

• 

• • 

610 

» 


723 

V 


70 

* 

... 

66 


m 

16 

1 

• 

69 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 


TOTAL 

Administrative establishment 
Signalling „ 

Clerks 

Skilled labour 
Unskilled labour 
Messengers, etc. .. 


«H 

38 

673 

« • 

7 

1 

• •• 

31 

53 

• • 


20 
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